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THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD. 


The season has witnessed its full quota 
Season of of conferences and public gatherings 
Conferences. in «the interest of education and the 
things that belong to the making of a better 
world. It is not the least among the factors of 
progress that there are a great many earnest, ex- 
perienced, and practical people who care so 
deeply for the common good that they are will- 
ing, at considerable trouble, to get together now 
and then to exchange opinions and promote plans. 
Among the most stimulating of the recent gather- 
ings are to be mentioned the regular yearly Mo- 
honk conference on arbitration and the peace of 
nations, and the conference at Capon. Springs, 
W. Va., on Southern education. Of ihe great 
public meetings which attract numbers, the meet- 
ing in California of the National Educational 
Association has been the most conspicuous. The 
most novel and unprecedented of the season's 
conferences has been that at Buffalo to consider 
political, social, and economic conditions. 


The Mohonk conference well repre- 
sented the high ‘level of American 
opinion as respects the advanced steps 
that ought now to be taken in international law. 
The conference was especially timely, in that it 
exhibited not only to our own people, but also to 
Europe, the fact that there exists in America a 
well-established body of sentiment behind the 
positions taken by the American delegates at The 
Hague. Our delegates there indeed might have 
been regarded as a committee from the Mohonk 
conference, so satisfactorily have they represented 
in a general way the most enlightened opinions 
prevailing among our thinkers and reformers. 
The papers and discussions at the Mohonk confer- 
ence brought out in a clear way the various plans 
of arbitration under discussion at The Hague. 


Peace 
Promoters 
at Mohonk. 


The The conference on Southern educa- 
Conference at |. a re é 
Capon tion at Capon Springs, in the Blue 
Springs. 


Ridge, almost on the boundary line 
between Virginia and West Virginia and just 


over the crest from the Shenandoah Valley, was 
not intended to be. a mass-meeting or a great 
convention, but rather a quiet week’s discussion 
on the part of some of those especially concerned 
with the great work of instructing the rising 
generation of both races south of Mason and 
Dixon’s line. It was not—as some newspapers 
have mistakenly assumed—a conference devoted 
primarily to the question of negro education. 
The discussions, in fact, dealt more particularly 
with the conditions of white education. It 
is true that men engaged in the work of edu- 
cating the negro race in the South were very 
active in promoting this conference and in mak- 
ing it a success ; but these very men themselves 
did not hesitate to say that the welfare of the 
negro in the South was so dependent upon that 
of the white race that even those who had made 
it their special mission in life to minister to the 
negroes must learn that the negro could rise in 
knowledge and prosperity only as the white race 
rose still higher. The difficulties under which 
the Southern States labor in carrying on com- 
mon schools for both races were well shown by 
those most familiar with the facts; and it was 
the unanimous opinion of the conference that 
the Southern States had made noble efforts which 
deserved the sympathy and appreciation of the 
whole country. 


Educational Luere were no common schools in the 
Conditions in South before the war, and the subse- 

the South. cuent establishment of free-school 
systems in every Southern State came at a time 
when the whole South was rendered almost in- 
credibly poor in consequence of the exhaustion 
and devastation of the struggle. It was made clear 
by Dr. Curry, the president of the conference, 
President William L. Wilson, of the Washington 
and Lee University, and other speakers thor- 
oughly acquainted with the conditions of Southern 
education before and since that date, that up to 
1860 the South was better supplied, relatively, 
with institutions of higher learning than the 
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North. In the old days in the South there were 
three distinct classes of people—(1) the negro 
slaves, (2) the poor whites, and (3) the ruling 
class of whites, comprising the land-holding ele- 
ment, members of the professions, and the more 
important business people. There was, of course, 
no attempt at all to educate the slaves, and very 
little effort was made to instruct the poor whites ; 
but there was abundant provision everywhere 
throughout the South for the training of the sons 





HON. WILLIAM LYNE WILSON, LL.D. 
(President of Washington and Lee University.) 


and daughters of the better classes in the uni- 
versities, colleges, seminaries, academies, and 
private day schools. The war fundamentally 
altered social and economic conditions in the 
South, and it swept away the resources which had 
maintained the colleges, seminaries, and private 
schools. The North has made enormous strides 
in wealth since the Civil War, and the condition 
of colleges and universities north of Mason and 
Dixon’s line to-day, when compared with their 
condition in 1860, is as a giant to a small child. 
But the South—if one makes an exception of a 
very few institutions—has been able to show com- 
paratively little progress in higher education 
since the war, through sheer poverty. 


, It is true that great sums of money 
have been sent from the North to 
the South for the establishment and 

maintenance of institutions of learning within 

the past thirty or thirty-five years. But except 


** Universities 
r 


0. 
Freedmen. 


for what one family has given to Vanderbilt 


i 
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University, at Nashville, Tenn., the great bulk 

of this money has gone South to establish and 

maintain colleges and universities for the colored 

race. Most of these have been under the auspi- 

ces of distinct religious denominations. The 

great majority of them at first seemed to have | 
as their ideal and model the regular type of old- 

fashioned American college, which was originally 

designed to train men for the so-called learned 

professions, and which made the classical lan- 

guages, the advanced mathematics, and the study 

of philosophy and psychology the basis of a lib- 

eral education. Such institutions were multi- 

plied by the score. In some cases from two to 

six or eight of them were located at about the 

same point, as, for example, at Atlanta, where 

there are half a dozen—more or less—universi- 

ties for the negro race, all of them established 

and maintained by Northern philanthropy. It 

would be a great wrong and a great mistake to 

attribute anything but the highest and the best 

motives to the people in the little New England 

towns who gave their money, often at a real 

sacrifice, to carry on this work. But the suscep- 

tibilities of these good people ought not now to 

be so tender that one may not venture to say 
with all frankness that there has been a dreadful 

waste of money involved in the multiplication of 
establishments for teaching young negroes Latin 
‘and Greek and all the ’ologies. The exceptional 
young negro who in our generation wants Latin 
and Greek can readily make his way through 
any one of two or three hundred colleges north of 
Mason and Dixon’s line, all the way from Har- 
vard to Oberlin and from Oberlin to the Leland 
Stanford. Indeed, one always finds in the large 
Northern colleges negro students. At Washing- 
ton, D..C., in Howard University, and at Wil- 
berforce, in Ohio, the higher education of negroes 
is provided for in a very satisfactory manner. 


What the South has needed since the 


Need o fs 
wort in war has been a reéstablishment of the 
the South. yaterial basis for civilization. The 


greater part of the soil had become either very 
badly cultivated or wholly neglected ; and there 
was needed the application of industry and brains 
to the agricultural reclamation of what is by 
nature about the fairest and richest portion of 
the country—or the planet. Furthermore, the 
close of the war found the majority of the man- 
sion houses and better class of homes outside of 
the large towns completely ruined, while it also 
found the great mass of the population, including 
the negroes and the poor whites, living in rude 
cabins and shanties. There was needed a young 
population that had both the will and the skill to 
construct houses and make homes. Slavery had 
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of necessity made every good plantation a train- 
ing-school in agriculture and in handicrafts. The 
negroes of slavery times knew how to raise cot- 
ton and tobacco, how to care for live-stock, how 
to make and mend harness, to do piain black- 
smithing, to mold, burn, and lay brick, to do 
the plainer work of joiners, carpenters, and 
wheelwrights, and, indeed, to work at many 
other useful trades and crafts. The war de- 
stroyed the plantation system, which had pro- 
vided training in such trades and crafts ; and the 
rapid dying off of the old generation of blacks 
accordingly left the South with a new genera- 
tion on its hands devoid of discipline, industry, 
and practical skill. 


What the Vv Dat the young negroes of the South 
ey needed was not Latin and Greek, - but 

Needed. the practical training that would teach 
them how to mend a mule harness and the moral 
training that would keep them from drinking 
whisky. It was the theory at the North that the 
colored race needed the inspiration of book- 
learning and of a purer system of religious and 
ethical instruction. In other words, it was the 
Northern view that the negroes needed an edu- 
cated ministry of their own race and the most 
rapid possible multiplication of negro school- 
teachers. There was, of course, acertain amount 


of truth in all this; but it was, after all, not- 


more than a half truth, and probably consider- 
ably less than a half. Some of the institutions 
which were founded to teach young negroes 
Latin, Greek, and theology were in the hands of 
men who in time came to see the situation as 
it actually was, and who gradually enlarged the 
practical and industrial departments of their 
schools until these features became predominant. 
Those are the institutions which are now best 
entitled to Northern support and which have 
won the approval and good-will of the best and 
wisest Southern sentiment. 


The The man who understood best how 
Hampton the Southern negro should be taught 
idea. —_ for his own welfare and progress and 

for the good of both races in the region where it 
is ordained that he is to live and work, was the 
late General Armstrong, founder of the wonder- 
ful institution at Hampton. That institution 
turns out a great number of negro teachers of 
their race who are teachers in the true sense. 
They go out to small communities throughout 


the South and teach their race not simply read- 


ing and writing, but thrift, economy, and the 
gospel of plain, hard work, decent living, and no 
politics. One of General Armstrong’s pupils 
was Booker Washington, who went to Tuskegee, 


PRINCIPAL FRISSELL, OF THE HAMPTON INSTITUTE. 


Ala., with General Armstrong’s blessing, and 
founded an institution which has grown to aston- 
ishing dimensions. This school at Tuskegee 
rests upon a basis of agricultural and industrial 
training. It is building up the negro race upon 
an enduring foundation of work and character. 
There are now several other institutions besides 
these two that have arrived at the true basis of 
negro education ; and so long as they work on 
these right lines they are in a position to make 
wise use of every dollar that is given them. As 
for a half hundred or more of ambitious negro 
universities which indulge in the luxury of main- 
taining sharp denominational distinctions, the 
Northern giver who is willing to make sacrifices, 
but wants to have his money really help the cause 
of true education and progress, may well look 
carefully into the facts before he subscribes. 
One of the best ideas that was agreed upon at 
the Capon Springs conference was the necessity 
of a sort of central bureau of information at 
New York, Boston, Washington, or elsewhere, 
which would help Northern philanthropy to aid 
Southern education with a full knowledge of the 
facts. Everybody who really knows anything 
about the subject must admit that there has been, 
in some instances at least, a most wasteful dupli- 
cation of institutions for negro education estab- 
lished under Northern auspices in the South, 
and that far better results could have been 
accomplished if there had been some way to pool 
the gifts of competing denominations. 
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Furthermore, it would probably have 


Needs of ; : 
White Colleges been better for the negro in the end if 


in the South. 4+ least half of this Northern bounty 


had gone to the maintenance of white education 
in the South. Millions of dollars have been 
given by the older parts of the country to found 
and endow colleges in the West. It happens 
that the men who have skimmed the cream off 
the great aggregate of wealth produced by the 
workers of the nation have lived for the most part 
in the North. It does not follow, however, that 
there is any reason why their benefactions for 
the higher education should go exclusively to 
Northern institutions. The University of Chicago 
enjoys its millions derived from the profits of the 
petroleum monopoly ; but all parts of the country 
contribute alike to swell those profits, and it is the 
South that is in the most need of university 
endowments. There is plenty of wealth in the 
North that has been derived from the exploita- 
tion of Southern products like tobacco, cotton, 
cotton-seed oil, lumber, iron, coal, and phosphates, 
and from Southern transportation systems. The 
Western colieges have been systematic beggars 
and have managed to get at a good deal of this 
new wealth that is national rather than sectional 
inits origin. But the Southern colleges have been 
too modest or too proud to exhibit their needs and 
confess their poverty. Mr. Carnegie, who declares 
that he does not intend to give anything for clas- 
sical education, but rather for instruction in sci- 
ence, could hardly find any field so well worth 
his attention as the scientific departments of 
Southern colleges and universities. There are 
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many of these institutions which had made an 
honorable record before the war, and which 
remain to-day excellent in their locations and 
their influence, with fine traditions and a well- 
demonstrated right to continued existence. What 
they need especially is money for laboratories 
and modern paraphernalia, together with modest 
sums for endowments. The higher education in 
the South to-day is in a position where, generally 
speaking, one dollar would accomplish more for 
the advancement of the country in prosperity and 
culture than ten dollars added to the resources 
of the larger institutions of the North. 


We have pleasure in presenting in 

Ov, Gurry’s this number of the Review Dr. 
Curry’s eloquent and convincing ad- 

dress before the Capon Springs conference. Dr. 
Curry has for some years been the active repre- 
sentative of the trustees of the Peabody Edu- 
cational Fund, and he is also the secretary and 
executive officer of the John F. Slater Fund. 
His knowledge of educational affairs and condi- 
tions in the South is at once comprehensive and 
encyclopedic. His broad sympathies do not get 
the better of his sound judgment, and he deals 
fairly and wisely with all interests. Dr. Curry 
must stand as one of the foremost educational 
leaders of this century, as he is also one of the 
great Americans of our generation. He enjoys 
the confidence of those interested in every phase 
of Southern education. Perhaps no one under- 
stands the negro question in all its bearings as 
well as Dr. Curry. Asa Southern man he was 
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a distinguished statesman of the Confederacy and 
one of the framers of that very interesting docu- 
ment, the constitution of the Confederate States. 
No Southern man accepted the results of the war 
more frankly and philosophically than-Dr. Curry, 
and it would be hard to name any citizen who 
has served the whole country with greater use- 
fulness and fidelity than he during the long period 
since the war ended. 


The Peabody Educational Fund has 
now been in existence about thirty- 
eight years. Its income for the first 
half of that period was devoted by the trustees 
mainly to a direct attempt to supply schools in 
the South. Since 1880, however, it has been 
the wiser policy of the Peabody Fund to pro- 
mote normal education and to help Southern 
States prepare the teachers upon whom, after all, 
the success of the schools must depend. The 
income of the Peabody Fund permits the distri- 
bution of about $85,000 a year, which is used to 
subsidize normal instruction in a great number of 
institutions in all the different Southern States, 
and also to promote the holding of teachers’ in- 
stitutes. The object of the fund is to promote 
the education of the children of the South; and 
the method adopted is the short-cut one of at- 
tempting to create a competent body of teachers. 


Work of the 
Peabody 
Fund. 


The John F. Slater Fund has for its 
specific object the education of freed- 
men, and its beneficent work has now 
proceeded for about twenty-five years. The 
policy of the trustees of the Slater Fund is also 
to encourage to the utmost the education of 
teachers. But the sort of education preferred is 
that which enables the teacher to deal in the 
most practical way with the actual problems of 
life among the colored people in the rural dis- 
tricts of the South. Thus those colored institu- 
tions which give the most attention, under the 
best methods, to industrial training are the ones 
that are most assisted by the income of the 
Slater Fund. During the past year, for example, 
the Hampton Institute, of which Dr. Frissell is 
principal, received $12,000 from the Slater Fund. 
The institute of which Booker Washington is 
principal, at Tuskegee, Ala., received $8,000. 
Spelman Seminary, at Atlanta, Ga., which gives 
_ attention in a remarkably successful way to the 
practical education of colored women, under the 
principalship of Harriet E. Giles, with more than 
500 pupils, received $5,000. The State Normal 
School at Montgomery, Ala., received $3,500. 
In all cases the appropriations are made for the 
work of teachers of specified subjects, so that 
the Slater Fund controls the use of every penny. 


The 
Slater Fund. 





DR. J. L. M. CURRY. 


The sum of $3,000 was appropriated 
from the Slater Fund last year for 
Tougaloo University, at Tougaloo, 
Miss., an institution of which Dr. Frank G. 
Woodworth has been president for many years, 
and which is combining in a most attractive and 
successful way the intellectual and practical train- 
ing of young colored people. Although Touga- 
loo is so unfortunate as to be handicapped with 
the misleading title of ‘‘ university ’’—whereas, 
like Tuskegee, it ought to be called a normal 
and industrial institute, or something of that 
kind—it should be said to its credit that it is not 
in the least trying to live up to its pretentious 
name, but is rather adapting itself bravely to the 
actual work that it finds to do. Thus the last 
Tougaloo catalogue shows only six students in 
the college department, of whom three are fresh- 
men and three sophomores, half of the number 
being young women. But there are 332 pupils 
in all, the greater part of whom are not only ob- 
taining the rudiments of a plain English educa- 
tion, but are also studying in the manual-training 
school, or working on the fine farm of the insti- 
tution, raising all sorts of crops, learning to care 
for animals, and mastering the building trades ; 
or, in the case of the young women, learning 
cooking, sewing, nursing, and the domestic arts 
and sciences. We mention Tougaloo especially, 
because in the just fame of such larger insti- 


Training 
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tutions as Hampton and Tuskegee it is to be 
feared that the names of other highly meritorious 
schools that are employing the best modern 
methods may be overlooked. 


, The Claflin University, at Orange- 
wo Schools ieee ; ; ‘ 
inthe burg, S. C., received from the Slater 

Carolinas. Hund last year $4,000, and the Shaw 
University, at Raleigh, N. C., received $2,500, 
while the Straight University, at New Orleans, 
received $2,000. These three institutions, it 
should be explained, are not allowing themselves 
to be seriously embarrassed by their misleading 
names. ‘The Claflin University, for example, 
with a total attendance of about 500 students, 
has 66 who are studying brick-laying and plas- 
tering in the manrual-training department and 
59 who are set down as belonging to classes in 
wood-working. All the girls who attend the 
school are required to study sewing, cooking, 
and other every-day subjects to a certain extent. 
Most of these institutions of the practical sort 
like Claflin report the construction of new build- 
ings last year, and it is gratifying to know that 
in almost every case the students themselves 
have done the masonry and carpentry, while in 
several instances the students have also prepared 
the plans and specifications. The Rev. Dr. 8. 
M. Dunton is the president of Claflin, and his 
management shows great pluck and skill. The 
Shaw University, at Raleigh, N. C., is under 
the presidency of Dr. Charles F. Meserve, who 
went to that institution several years ago from 
one of the United States Government’s industrial 
training schools for Indians in the West, where 
Dr. Meserve’s success was conspicuous. This 
institution has exercised a very remarkable in- 
fluence upon the training of the colored race in 
North Carolina. It has a large school of medi- 
cine and also schools of law, theology, and phar- 
macy. The institution is under Baptist auspices. 
Apart from the professional schools there is a 
college course with 31 students and a three years’ 
normal course with 173. All students, except- 
ing those in’ the professional departments, are 
obliged to devote at least one hour each day to 
industrial training. In the serious race disturb- 
ances which have afflicted North Carolina dur- 
ing the past year, it is a noteworthy fact that of 
the great number of former students at Shaw 
University, now scattered throughout the State, 
all, without a single exception, have refused to 
join in the race agitations and riots. 


A School “taight University, at New Orleans, 
at is under the presidency of Mr. Oscar 

New Orleans. Atwood. Since it is one of the in- 
stitutions especially commended by the distin- 


guished gentlemen, who serve as trustees of the 
Slater Fund, it is interesting to study its new 
catalogue for the year 1898-99. This institu- 
tion, like others of its class, has clearly shifted 
its point of view and changed the character of 
its work, the better to meet the real wants of the 
colored race. For example, in its earlier years 
it included a law school and graduated from six 
to ten young colored lawyers every year. But 
this department was given up more than ten 
years ago. It continues to maintain its theologi- 
cal department ; but in a period of twenty years 
past that department has turned out only four 
graduates. There is a regular college depart- 
ment which graduated its first class of four in 
1879, and in the twenty years that have since 
elapsed it has graduated only seven young men. 
In the past sixteen years it has been graduating 
on the average only one young man every four 
years ; yet this institution entered on its career 
with the intention of becoming auniversity. Its 
normal department, on the other hand, has main- 
tained itself very well. The great bulk of the 
students, who number more than 500 altogether, 
are taking ordinary grammar-school studies, and 
185 are in the industrial department, as against 
8 students all told who are in the college depart- 
ment proper. This is quite as it ought to be. 
But why bother at all with the college studies ? 


Bishop College, at Marshall, Texas, of 

Pl which Mr. Albert Loughbridge is 
president, receives $1,000 from the 

Slater Fund, and it is an institution that is ac- 
complishing much useful work on a small income. 
It has 360 pupils, and its well-equipped workshop 


‘seems to be the most essential part of what is a 


very good outfit of buildings. All students are 
required to spend about an hour and a half every 
day either in the manual-training shop or else (in 
case of the young women) at such domestic work 
as sewing, cooking, and so forth. The institutions 
that we have named are by no means the only 
ones in the South devoted to the education of 
the colored race that enjoy the favor of the Slater 
trustees. Talladega College, in Alabama, for ex- 
ample, has by degrees abandoned the methods 
and ideals of the traditional New England col- 
lege, and made itself an institute for the practical 
training of young colored people. The existence 
of two distinct races side by side in our Southern 
States will continue for a long time to come to 
present a great many difficult social, political, 
and industrial problems. These must be met as 


they arise ; but meanwhile the best preparation 
for meeting them will lie in the wisest possible 
training of the rising generation of both races. 
For the colored race at the present stage the best 
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opportunity is in the direction of the thorough 
training of teachers by the industrial method 
pursued at Hampton and Tuskegee. It is the 
expectation that these teachers will go as mis- 
sionaries to their race, helping not only the 
children, but also their paremts, and setting a 
higher importance upon work and conduct than 
upon reading and writing. 


These running comments are in no 
sense intended to touch in any ex- 
? haustive way upon the great theme 

of Southern education as reflected in the sessions 
at Capon Springs. Since the close of that con- 
ference the South has lost one of its greatest 
educational leaders and one of its noblest citi- 
zens in the person of President William Preston 
Johnston, of Tulane University, New Orleans. 
President Johnston was the son of Gen. Albert 
Sydney Johnston, and himself served with great 
distinction in the Confederate army. After the 
war he was associated with Gen. Robert E. Lee 
at Washington and Lee University. He was a 
versatile and accomplished man of letters, as well 
as man of affairs. He was one of the regents of 
the Smithsonian Institution, at Washington, and 
was greatly esteemed. 


Death of the 
President 
of Tulane. 


. In the whole field of Southern educa- 
Mission of tion, no distinctive enterprise is more 
Berea. worthy of note for the great progress 
it is making in the important field upon which it 
has entered than that which is growing under the 
eye and hand of President William Goodell Frost 
at Berea, Kentucky. Berea’s students are chiefly 
recruited from the ‘‘ mountain whites,’ of whom 
there are several millions in the Appalachian 
belt. Dr. Frost wittily calls them ‘¢ our contem- 
porary ancestors”’ because they are of pure old 
colonial stock and in many ways of life, speech, 
and thought are much like the pioneer Americans 
of a hundred years ago. To build up Berea is to 
recognize the fine opportunity to serve the coun- 
try. President Frost reminds us that Abraham 
Lincoln himself came of exactly the sort of peo- 
ple that Berea College is successfully reaching. 
Berea is open to students of all races ; but out of 
715 students during the past year, only 164 were 
colored. As recently as 1893 there were only 
89 white students and 265 colored. The pro- 
portions have completely shifted about. This 
means a wonderful development under the policy 
of President Frost. Berea will end the century 
with 1,000 students. Dr. A. D. Mayo, than 
whom no man is more competent to judge, de- 
clares that no other college in the country has 
just now such an opportunity for the highest use- 
fulness as Berea College. 
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The The strictness with which General 
Censorship Otis has exercised censorship over the 
at Manila. news dispatches from Manila has been 

a sore trial to the staff correspondents, and on 
July 17 they joined in sending from Hong Kong 
a strong protest to Washington. The statement 
of the correspondents was as follows : 


The undersigned, being all staff correspondents of 
American newspapers stationed in Manila, unite in the 
following statement : 

We believe that, owing to official dispatches from 
Manila made public in Washington, the people of the 
United States have not received a correct impression of 
the situation in the Philippines, but that these dis- 
patches have presented an ultra-optimistic view that 
is not shared by the general officers in the field. 

We believe the dispatches incorrectly represent the 
existing conditions among the Filipinos in respect to 
internal dissension and demoralization resulting from 
the American campaign and to the brigand character 
of their army. 

We believe the dispatches err in the declaration that 
“the situation is well in hand” and in the assumption 
that the insurrection can be speedily ended without a 
greatly increased force. 

We think the tenacity of the Filipino purpose has 
been underestimated and that the statements are un- 
founded that volunteers are willing to engage in further 
service. 

The censorship has compelled us to participate in 
this misrepresentation by excising or altering uncon- 
troverted statements of facts on the plea, as General 
Otis stated, that ‘they would alarm the people at 
home” or ‘‘ have the people of the United States by the 
ears.” 

Specifications : Prohibition of hospital reports ; sup- 
pression of full reports of field operations in the event 
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THE CAT IS OUT OF THE BAG. 
From the Journal (Minneapolis), July 18. 
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LIGHTS OUT—WHY? 


A Washington dispatch to the World says: ‘* Authentic 
information from Manila cannot be obtained from the dis- 
patches posted at the War Department. The truth is sup- 
pressed. War Department officials go so far as to insert 
phrases in the official reports as given out. Among the fa- 
vorite expressions inserted are : ‘Situation improving ; rebels 
disintegrating.’ ‘Enemy routed with great loss.’ ‘Rebels 
routed; donot think will make another stand.’ ‘ Better class 
of natives friendly to Americans.’’’—From the World (New 
York). 


of faiiure; numbers of heat prostrations in the field ; 
systematic minimization of naval operations ; and sup- 
pression of complete reports of the situation. 

JOHN T. McCUTCHEON, HARRY ARMSTRONG, Chicago 
Record; Oscar K. DAvis, P. G. MCcDONNELL, New 
York Sun; RoBERT M. CoLLins, JOHN P. DUNNING, L. 
JONES, the Associated Press ; JOHN F. BAss, WILL DIN- 
WIDDIE, New York Herald; E. D. SKEENE, Scripps-Mc- 
Rae Association ; RICHARD LITTLE, Chicago Tribune. 


This protest had a profound effect 

Wromy Man? upon public opinion throughout the 

country and greatly stirred up official- 

dom in Washington. There had, undoubtedly, 
for a number of weeks previous to the ‘‘ round- 
robin” of the correspondents been a growing 
suspicion throughout the country that perhaps 
General Otis was not the very best man under 
. all the difficult circumstances to act as chief mil- 
itary and civil authority in the Philippines. It 
is never well to go from one extreme to the 
other ; and those of us who have heretofore sup- 
posed General Otis to be exceptionally well qual- 
ified will not now wish to pass any harsh judg- 
ment upon him. But it was necessary to change 
commanders several times in the Civil War before 
exactly the right man was found, and it is quite pos- 
sible that a change may be needed at Manila. Ten 
regiments of recruits have been enlisted for the 


Philippines, and it will be easy to obtain as many 
more as the President may think necessary. But 
it would seem clear that every means should be 
employed to convince the Filipino people that 
they have nothing to fear, but rather much to 
hope for, from the future protection of the United 
States. The more completely they exercise au- 
tonomy, the better the people of the United 
States will be pleased. It is quite possible that 
General Otis may be deficient in the sort of 
diplomatic tact and address that is quite as de- 
sirable as gunpowder. As for the newspaper 
men, it is to be hoped ‘that the Government at 
Washington will remove the censorship alto- 
gether and allow the correspondents at Manila to 
communicate freely with their papers in the 
United States. 


In the height of the rainy season, 
with precipitations so heavy that the 
whole country is under water, mili- 
tary operations in Luzon are, of course, at a 
standstill. And these periods of enforced wait- 
ing are always those in which criticism is most 
likely to burst the bounds of restraint. On 
the other hand, it is to be borne in mind that in 
such periods it is feasible to investigate before 
condemning and wise to examine and deal calm- 
ly with a difficult situation. In the first place, it 
would be very foolish to suspect for an instant 
that President McKinley has had any plans or 
policies touching the Philippines except those 
that he believed to represent the duty and 
the dignity of the United States. After the 
return of General Merritt, who came back to 
this country at his own earnestly expressed wish, 
General Otis was put in full command because it 
was considered that he was the best man for the 
place. His previous record was excellent, and 
his selection seemed to be approved by every- 
body, the newspapers of all parties joining in a 
chorus of high praise. Although the war that 
began in the early days of February has been 
protracted so disappointingly, it is a very re- 
markable thing that little criticism of Otis was 
heard in any quarter until July. It is not true 
that the censorship at Manila or any official 
discipline is sufficient to explain this absence of 
criticism, for there have been abundant oppor- 
tunities by which both the Government at Wash- 
ington and the people through the newspapers 
could have learned everything that might reason- 
ably be said against the general in command. 
Officers of independent judgment who have come 
back to this country, like Gen. Francis V. Greene 
and, more recently, Gen. Harrison Gray Otis 
and numerous others, would have found it per- 
fectly easy in confidential ways to inform Presi- 


The True 
Situation. 
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dent McKinley if indeed it had been true that the 
field officers in Luzon have been thoroughly dis- 
satisfied with the policy and methods of General 
Otis. All this is said to show that President 
McKinley was justified in continuing to repose 
confidence in General Otis, and to believe that 
he was capable, in due time, of mastering 
the situation. If now it should seem best 
to make a change, the matter ought not to be 
involved in dispute or acrimony. The coun: 
try was evidently not well enough informed in 
the earlier months of the year of the strength of 
Aguinaldo’s army. The best presentation of the 
facts was made in the Review or Reviews last 
. month by Mr. John Barrett. Gen. Harrison 
Gray Otis, now in this country, has recently de- 
clared, as against criticisms passed upon the man- 
agement of affairs by Gen. Elwell S. Otis, that 
the Filipinos had in the early part of the year a 
well-organized army of some 40,000 men, of 
which there now remain under arms not more than 
10,000, these being in a scattered and demoralized 
condition. It is not well to be over-sanguine ; 
but, on the other hand, there is still some reason 
to think that the war may now be very near its 
end. With men like Lawton, MacArthur, Fun- 
ston, and others in the field we have certainly 
not lacked for daring and able fighters. It is 
possible that an officer of the type of Gen. Francis 
V. Greene might, in view of the work of civil gov- 














**YOUR MOVE, GENERAL OTIS.”’ 
From the Evening Post (San Francisco). 
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ernment and administration that must devolve 
for a time on the military commander at Manila, 
be just the man for the present situation. 


Circumstances arose early last month 
Resignation. Which made it evident that Mr. Alger 
could no longer remain in the Cabinet. 
It is true that he had declared constantly that he 
had no intention of resigning. But at length 
the demand for his resignation could not be 
longer disregarded. Secretary Alger had en- 
tered upon an open candidacy for the United 
States Senate to succeed Senator McMillan. As 
a practical political step he had formed, for the 
purposes of Michigan State politics, an alliance 
with Governor Pingree. This arrangement 
placed Alger and Pingree in deadly rivalry with 
Senators McMillan and Burrows. Both of these 
Senators have been stanch supporters of Mr. 
McKinley and his policies, while Governor Pin- 
gree has been unsparing in his attacks upon the 
administration. Senator McMillan’s term will 
not expire until March 4, 1901; but nowadays 
senatorial candidates begin early and make a 
comprehensive effort to influence the election of 
the State Legislature. Senator McMillan’s friends, 
both in Michigan and elsewhere, naturally took 
the ground with Mr. McKinley that for a mem- 
ber of the Cabinet to conspire with the anti- 
administration elements in his own State in 
order to defeat the President’s personal and 
political friends was an offense not to be con- 
doned. This from the standpoint of party ethics 
would seem to be sound reasoning. When there 
was an almost overwhelming demand for the 
retirement of Secretary Alger on the score of 
dissatisfaction with his actual management of the 
War Department, Mr. McKinley always stood 
loyally by the Secretary. This, indeed, was to 
a great extent necessary, because Mr. Alger . 
could probably have shown that some of the 
things for which he had been most sharply criti- 
cised had been of the President’s own doing. 
But Mr. Alger’s candidacy for the Senate gave 
plenty of excuse for making it clear that his 
resignation was desired, and it was accordingly 
brought about on July 19. 


Concerning Mr. Alger’s administra- 
tion of the War Department, it is to 
be borne in mind that at the time 


As to 
“‘Algerism,”’ 
So Called. 


when the Spanish war broke out the Secretary 


had for many weeks been ill. He was not in 
physical condition for the work that immediately 
devolved upon the War Department, and ad- 
vantage was taken of this fact by the staff officers 
at Washington—not only General Eagan, but 
several others—to take matters into their own 
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grace to retire at such a moment. It is well 
to bear this in mind before finding too much 
fault. That condition of things so widely con- 
demned as ‘‘ Algerism”’ was due not chiefly to 
anything that Mr. Alger did, but rather to what 
he did not prevent other people from doing. As 
nominal head of the Department, he was blamed 
for everything that went amiss. His fault lay 
in not exercising a far greater and more direct 
authority in all that affectea his Department. 














n The Democratic programme has been 
Democratic steadily unfolding. The anti-Bryan 
Outlook. element of the party is still work- 

ing to compass the defeat of the Western leader 

in the Democratic convention; but the special 
meeting of the National Democratic Committee 
at Chicago on July 20, which on many accounts 
was a critical party occasion, resulted even more 
favorably for Mr. Bryan than his friends had 
dared to hope. They are now confident, but 
none the less alert. The Tammany Fourth of 

July celebration, which had been carefully 

planned for the launching of an experimental 

Van Wyck boom, was wholly spoiled by the 

accident that ex-Governor Hogg, of Texas, was 

in town and innocently stampeded the crowd like 

a genuine ‘‘ Texas steer” with a Bryan speech. 

The discussion of Admiral Dewey as a Presi- 

dential candidate is, of course, futile. 
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hands in a way which would not have been pos- 
sible if a man of such extraordinary health, 
Ph vigor, executive ability, and talent for hard 
work as Theodore Roosevelt had been Secretary 

of War. Mr. Alger has been deluged with every 

kind of criticism and abuse, to an extent almost 
unprecedented in the history of public life in the 

United States. Yet for nearly everything of 
which he was accused the responsibility could 
have been traced to some other door. Mr. 
Alger is a man-of amiable temperament and many 
1 | winning and popular qualities ; but he was not 
strong enough or masterful enough to keep the 
bureaucrats of the military ring at Washington 

in their places ana to dominate the situation him- 
self. Atthe very outbreak of the war with Spain 
| Mr. Alger ought to have retired on the ground 
i of delicate health. He had an ambition, not dis- 
i honorable, to remain in office at a time of public 















A TEXAS STEER. 
How he carried Bryan into the heart of Tammany. 
From the Journal (Minneapolis). 





emergency. Very few men would have had the 
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It is undoubtedly true that the coun- 
try quite generally would have been 
glad to see Governor Roosevelt take 
up the work of the War Department. It was 
also rumored that the position might have been 
at his disposal if he had been inclined to con- 
sider it. But although Colonel Roosevelt is more 
ideally fitted for the position in the existing 
emergency than any other man, it is not strange 
that he was disinclined to lay down the governor- 
ship of the greatest State in the Union to enter 
the Cabinet at a time when his hands were full 
of the duties of his present office, and when, on 
the other hand, he could hardly hope to be able 
to handle the military situation with a free rein. 
Governor Roosevelt in his work at Albany has not 
disappointed reasonable men who have had faith 
in him, and he has steadily added to his reputation. 
He has been true as steel to his principles, and 
the State is the gainer in many ways. There are 
those who affect to think that Roosevelt is an im- 
pulsive man of untrustworthy judgment ; but the 
two things do not necessarily go together. It is 
true that the present governor of New York is a 
man naturally impulsive, even at times impetu- 
ous ; while it is equally true that he is a man of 
marvelously good judgment. He has given a 
fine instance of practical good sense in the method 
by which he has proceeded in the investigation of 
the alleged criminal mismanagement of the State 
canals under high Republican officials during 
the preceding administration. The principal 
issue raised by the Democrats in their campaign 


Governor 
Roosevelt. 
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UNcLE SAM: “Say, Mr. McKinley, why don’t you get a professional to ride 
that broncho?”—From the Herald (New York). 
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against the Republican ticket was what they 
called the wholesale theft by these Republicans 
of the $9,000,000 appropriated by the people for 
the enlargement of the Erie and other State 
canals. Governor Roosevelt promised on the 
stump that if elected he would go to the bottom 
of the whole canal business and push the punish- 
ment of any punishable culprits that could be 
found regardless of party influence. 


He was careful, however, not to jump 
at the conclusion that the accused 
officials were necessarily guilty. 
Among his first acts after inauguration was the 
endeavor to secure as special counsel to examine 
the canal question several lawyers, not of his 
party, but of high standing and undoubted zeal 
for the exposure and punishment of. official ras- 
cality. The lawyers selected to aid the attorney- 
general in doing this work have now reported. 
They wid not find that the accused officials had 
stolen any public money, nor yet that they had 
been guilty of maladministration of a kind for 
which they could be indicted. What they dis- 
covered as they investigated the canal question 
was an exceedingly wasteful and objectionable 
intrusion of party politics in a branch of the 
State’s affairs that ought to be conducted on 
strictly business principles. The fact is that the 
State canal system of New York has for a long 
time been in politics. For this state of things one 
party is apparently as guilty as the other. Business 
men must compel a reform. Governor Roose- 
velt has spared no pains to find 
the truth, and he has been in- 
structed by the lawyers that 
there is nobody that can be 
punished. He sees clearly the 
necessity of putting the manage- 
ment of the canals of New York 
upon a non-political basis, with 
a view to securing an admin- 
istration of them that shall not 
merely be honest enough to save 
officials from the penitentiary, 
but really efficient and business- 
like, such as one finds in the 
management of the Welland and 
other Canadian canals. 


The New York 
Canal 
Inquiry. 


We publish else- 
where an article 
from the pen of Mrs. 
Guy V. Henry on the Porto Ri- 
cans from a woman’s point of 
view. Since their return to 
this country, General Henry 
and Mrs. Henry have already 
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been of great value in impressing right and 
sensible views of the situation in that island 
upon the American people. The fact is that in 
annexing it we have subjected the island to great 
temporary embarrassments. We have destroyed 
its old channels of trade and have not given it 
new ones. Congress must provide for the com- 
plete commercial union of Porto Rico with this 
country by the inclusion of the island within our 
tariff zone. That will reéstablish prosperity, 
and then education and other good things will 
follow in their turn. General Henry well said 
the other day that ‘‘the only way we can govern 
this people is the way of affection, not force of 
arms.”’ He continued as follows : 
They are different from us in tastes; they wish to 
become Americans, but they do not wish to become 
Americanized. Let them work out their own salvation. 
Let us have no carpet-bagging in the administration of 
this island. Let us give them our best, and thus bring 
about peace and harmony in the island. 


Congress must also give its early attention to 
Hawaii, which is in a most difficult position by 
reason of the absence of legislation extending 
American laws to that island. 


In Cuba the joint American and Cu- 
The piift ban officials have been making a brave 
fight against the extension of the yel- 
low-fever outbreak, which almost certainly would 
this year have swept the island and our own 
Southern States in a great epidemic but for our 
victory over the Spaniards last year. Underly- 
ing all other questions in Cuba of late has been 
the one great question of annexation to the Unit- 
ed States. Among American army administra- 
tors in Cuba there seems to be a divergence of 
opinion. On the one hand there is the view that 
the United States Government should do every- 
thing possible in the direction of good admin- 
istration and Cuban improvement, utilizing the 
Cubans themselves for almost every kind of office 
and position, and by an inevitable drifting proc- 
ess come around to a virtual or complete annex- 
ation. The other view is that it would be better 
almost immediately to set the Cubans up in an 
independent republic, in order to let them dis- 
cover—as it is claimed that they soon would— 
the eminent desirability of seeking admission to 
our union of States. 
Mr. Gage The National Civil Service Reform 
Civil Service League, through its secretary, Mr. 
League. George McAneny, has issued a very 
carefully prepared reply to Secretary Gage’s de- 
fense of the recent order of President McKinley 
modifying the civil service rules. Several thou- 


sand positions, as our readers know, have by 
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that order been exempted from the requirements 
of the competitive examination system. The 
original criticisms launched by the civil-service 
reformers against the change seemed to bear 
most heavily upon what they regarded as an ex- 
tensive abuse of patronage in the War Depart- 
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MR. GEORGE M’ANENY. 
(Secretary of the Civil Service Reform League.) 


ment. The Secretary of the Treasury—whose 
appointment by President McKinley had been 
hailed with especial delight by the civil-service 
reformers on the ground that he was one of their 
own most eminent and unflinching fellow-be- 
lievers—was not apologetic in the least. Rather, 
he took the position with great emphasis that the 
President’s recent order, neither in principle nor 
in practice, was an attack upon the merit system 
or a return to the spoils system, and that no un- 
worthy motive whatsoever actuated the adminis- 
tration in making an order which Secretary Gage 
himself had recommended as desirable for the 
good of the service. The position taken by this 
Review last month was that the administration 
would have done well to avoid the appearance of 
evil, and that the spoils system in this country has, . 
in point of fact, been so detrimental to the public 
interest that for the present the examination sys- 
tem—even at the cost of considerable practical 
inconvenience—ought to be maintained, extend- 
ed, and encouraged in every way. We pointed 
out, furthermore, the fact that the order had 
been made without the excuse of any demand 
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from a disinterested public, and that it had not 
given satisfaction, apparently, to anybody except 
those who are altogether opposed to’ the merit 
system and who believe that all appointments to 
civil office should go as party rewards. Secre- 
tary Gage has defended the order from the point 
of view of a man who does not for a moment 
admit that he has shifted his ground, or is any less 
a civi!-service reformer than in years gone by. 


Pom. Mr. McAneny’s reply, however, is 
ecretary i 
as a very largely the azyumentum ad homi- 

Culprit. nem, and is devoted to an exposé of 
Mr. Gage’s own shortcomings in the matter of 
the enforcement of the civil-service law in the 
bureaus of the Treasury Department. Inasmuch 
as Mr. Gage’s personal failure to practice what 
he has always preached formed no part of the 
' original indictment brought by the Civil Service 
Reform League against the recent order of Presi- 
dent McKinley, it might have been wiser to re- 
serve this more personal topic for a separate dis- 
cussion. It is, of course, an entirely legitimate 
subject of discussion ; for no public officer should 
expect his official acts to escape scrutiny, and Mr. 
Gage himself always, while a private citizen, 
heartily encouraged precisely such searching 
scrutiny as the Civil Service Reform League is 
constantly giving to those matters which fall 
within the scope of its self-assumed duties. While 
it is entirely appropriate, therefore, for the league 
to criticise everything that it can find amiss, it 
remains true that it might accomplish better re- 
sults and gain a firmer hold upon the convictions 
and opinions of the community at large if its 
methods were at times a little more tactful, not 
to say forbearing. In this world of compromises 
and the all-too-frequent sacrifice of the ideal to 
the practicable, the follower of clear logic and 
pure truth is sorely put to it to 
find anybody concerned with the 
actual running of things ip 
whom he can trust. 


ciVilw 
SERVICE 
GARDEN 


Here, for example, } 
We Trust in we have Mr. Gage 


Whom Can 


Office? and Mr. Roosevelt, 
both holding great public offices 
and having an immense variety 
of important tasks to perform, 
under conditions which they 
may be able to modify consider- 
ably, but which they cannot 
hope immediately to transform. 
Two years ago the civil-service 
reformers—that is to say, the 
conspicuous leaders of the move- 
ment represented by the Na. 
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tional Civil Service Reform League—would have 
agreed unanimously that there were no two 
men of affairs in the United States in whose 
undying fidelity to’ the principles of sound ad- 
ministration on the merit system they could 
rely more completely than Mr. Gage, of Chicago, 
and Mr. Roosevelt, of New York. A simple- 
minded and inexperienced person—a young 
schoolgirl, let us say—would readily have rea- 
soned to the conclusion that to have Gage as 
Secretary of the Treasury and Roosevelt as 
governor of the great State of New York would 
seem to civil-service reformers such a splendid 
thing to gain that they could almost have afford- 
ed to take a vacation. The young schoolgirl 
would probably have reasoned that in the con- 
duct of practical affairs somebody has to be 
trusted ; and since archangels are not available 
and responsibilities have to be assumed by mere 
fallible human beings like ourselves, there is 
nothing to do but to seek to get the best men we 
can find to shoulder public burdens, and then 
give them our support and believe that they are 
really doing the best. they can. This is all very 
elementary, doubtless, and quite unsophisticated ; 
but is it not the principle upon which people 
find it best to proceed in most matters of a 
practical nature ? The essential character of a 
man of mature years does not as a rule undergo 
any violent change upon his assumption of public 
office. Mr. Gage, as a private citizen, always 
believed that public business should be done-on 
business principles and for the benefit of the 
country at large, and that the civil service should 
be improved just as rapidly as possible. When 
Mr. Gage went into public life the reformers par- 
ticularly felicitated themselves and the country 
upon his being a man of just those convictions 
Many of them have now changed their opinion of 


“NO STEP BACKWARD."—From Life (New York). 








But are not their attacks calculated to 
shatter faith in human nature and to promote 
the very cynicism that lies at the root of so 
much that is bad in our public and social life ? 


him. 


Fork ner 4g What is the use, say the practical 
may bea politicians, to try to please these civil- 
Virtue. service reformers if their own man, 


Lyman J. Gage, who is certainly anything but a 
spoilsman, is not only far from being in favor 
with them, but is now marked out for their most 
telling assaults? The plain fact is that even 
reformers, if they would make headway in a 
practical cause, must be patient and must avoid 
quarreling with their own friends when those 
friends are bearing great burdens of public re- 
sponsibility. The political and personal pressure 
that is brought to bear upon the President and 
the heads of departments at Washington for the 
offices is a thing that few people can possibly 
realize. Even civil-service reformers have been 
known to want things for themselves or some of 
their friends ; and their own direct or indirect 
importunities have added to the difficulties under 
which presidents and secretaries and governors 
have staggered in the performance of their duties. 
When, therefore, the country elects a President 
like Mr. McKinley, who has always in a long 
public life been counted as a convinced opponent 
of the spoils system, and when the President 
proceeds to make up his Cabinet of men almost 
all of whom have been pronounced adherents of 
civil-service reform, it would seem, as a matter 
of sound tactics, that civil-service reformers 
could afford to give the administration the ben- 
efit of the doubt wherever possible. “Various 
persons were suggested for the secretaryship of 
the Treasury. Of all the men talked about, the 
civil-service reformers undoubtedly preferred 
Mr. Gage. From their point of view he was the 
best selection that the President could make. It 
does not follow by any means that they are on 
that account debarred from. crittcising his acts. 
But they should not tempt Providence, so to 
speak,. by making it impossible for the best avail- 
able men to hold public office. 


An instance of the manner in which 


Reform a =e . 
versus a cause like civil-service reform may 
Roosevelt. suffer its worst wounds in the house 


of its friends is to be found in the efforts of 
many of the most conspicuous of these reformers, 
under the lead of Mr. Schurz, himself president 
of the National Civil Service Reform League, to 
defeat Theodore Roosevelt for the governorship 
of New York last fall. Without a doubt Mr. 


Roosevelt stands before the country as the most 
eminent and 


influential civil-service reformer 
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the country has produced, with the exception of 
the Hon. Dorman B. Eaton, whose pioneer po- 
sition with regard to this reform is historic. 
There was certainly as strong reason why civil- 
service reformers should have supported Mr. 
Roosevelt as why they should have supported 
Mr. Schurz himself if he had been running for 
the governorship. Moreover, it is to be remem- 
bered that the only possible alternative was the 
turning over of the State of New York to the 
absolute control of Tammany Hall. The election 
came at a time when the interests of the State 
imperatively demanded that the governor should 
be courageous, disinterested, and a believer in 
the principle of appointing men to office on the 
ground of their honesty and fitness. Fortunately, 
the attitude of reformers like Mr. Schurz’ did 
not succeed in bringing upon the State of New 
York the calamity of Mr. Roosevelt’s defeat. The 
voters were true to the real issues. But although 
the foremost American civil-service reformer 
was put into a position to effect a vast improve- 
ment in the public service of the State of New 
York, the conduct of officers and leaders of the 
Civil Service Reform League in opposing him 
was undoubtedly a serious blow to the cause, in 
so far, at least, as the ability of the league hence- 
forth to promote that cause was concerned. 


Mr. Schurz worked against Colonel 
Roosevelt because he did not like 
the colonel’s opinions as to the duty 
of the United States with respect to the results 
of the Spanish war. This might have furnished 
a reason for objecting to Mr. Roosevelt’s election — 
if he had been running for Congress. But his 
opinions on national policy had nothing to do 
with the practical duties that were to devolve 
upon him as the governor of the State of New 
York. This attitude toward Roosevelt on the 
part of Schurz and others involved a denial of 
the fundamental principle of the reform with 
which they are identified; for it is the basic doc- 
trine of civil-service reform that a man’s con- 
scientious opinions about matters of politics or 
religion (not related to the office to which he 
aspires) should not be urged as a proper reason 
for keeping him out of public work for which 
he is in all respects fit. Mr. Roosevelt himself, 
as governor, when making selections for impor- 
tant State offices has never asked what were a 
candidate’s opinions on the Philippine Islands, but 
has always asked about the candidate’s fitness for 
the position he desired to fill in the employ of 
the State of New York. One is compelled to 
infer from the attitude of Mr. Schurz and others 
in their opposition to Mr. Roosevelt last fall that 
they are keeping quite too many hobbies in their 


Persecution 
in Reform's 
Sweet Name. 
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stable at the same time, and that they have been 
airing and exercising their anti-imperialism 
hobby at times very much to the neglect and 
detriment of their civil-service-reform hobby. 


No Thus it is greatly to be feared that if 
Imperialist Mr. Schurz, instead of Mr. Roose- 
Need Apply. volt, had been in the governor's chair, 

he would’ have made his anti-imperialism shib- 
boleth a test for all the State offices, as, for ex- 
ample, the administration of the canal system or 
the management of the State prisons. This leads 
us up to the suggestion of a rather curious and 
instructive bit of parallel and contrast. We have 


N 
ASS ——S> 


HON. CARL SCHURZ. 


(President of the Civil Service Reform League.) 
(From a newspaper caricature.) 


to go back just two years to find Mr. Schurz and 
Mr. Gage both shining lights of civil-service re- 
form, both beacons of the great cause of sound 
money, and both alike opposed to any interfer- 
ence on the part of the United States with the 


family trouble between Spain and Cuba. These 
two distinguished gentlemen were then as har- 
monious as possible. The logic of events forced 
us into a war with Spain, The administration 
was reluctant, but it faced the emergency, and it 
could not by any possible means avoid the re- 
sponsibilities that accrued in consequence of a 
successful war. Mr. Gage, being in office, could 
do nothing else than deal with the situation as it 
actually was. Mr. Schurz, if he had been a 
member of the Cabinet, would undoubtedly have 
followed the same course of action and reasoning 
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that Mr. Gage followed. But being out of office, 
Mr. Schurz rode his anti-imperial hobby so fu- 
riously that he seemed to forget his civil-serv- 
ice-reform hobby and his sound-money hobby 
for the time being. And this, of course, ex- 
plains the fruitless attacks upon Mr. Roosevelt last 
year, when the real question involved was purely 
that of good administration, and when Mr. Schurz 
ought by all means to have stabled the other hob- 
bies, mounted the civil-service-reform nag, and 
gone bravely and gladly forth to the support of so 
stanch and knightly a reformer as Theodore 
Roosevelt. It is true that the injection of the 
odious Rough Rider element into the canvass last 
fall was a hard thing for the pro-Spanish sym- 
pathizers in the United States; but ail this had 
no real bearing upon the essential issues, and did 
not excuse’ Mr. Schurz for mounting his war- 
horse (or rather, we should say, his ‘‘ war-against- 
war’’ horse) instead of the civil-service-reform 
steed. That is his best mount. 
matter of Tee But now to turn for a moment to the 
Many Hobbies case of our friend Mr. Gage at Wash- 
to Ride. ington. The emergencies of war had 
entailed huge financial operations upon the Treas- 
ury Department. New taxes had to be collected 
and the business of disbursement became sud- 
denly enlarged and complicated, with the result 
of making needful the appointment of a large 
number of additional officials of various grades. 
The situation could not be dealt with in an 
academic or a leisurely spirit. It was an excep- 
tional time and one of emergency in the fullest 
sense of the word. The new internal revenue 
taxes had to be collected in a great number of 
districts from one ocean to the other, and it was 
manifestly impossible in many cases for the 
Secretary personally to see that the additional 
clerks were all taken on in conformity with those 
niceties of the civil-service-reform rules that are 
certainly desirable in ordinary times, and that 
ought also to be observed in times of emergency 
unless they stand in the way of getting the busi- 
ness done. It is possible that Mr. Gage found the 
civil-service-reform hobby a little too leisurely a 
steed for war-times and stabled him, therefore, 
to be brought out in the piping times of peace. 
Under these circumstances Mr. Schurz, who, ir- 
respective of anti-imperialism, must perforce 
mount the civil-service-reform hobby for the 
purposes of the great annual meeting of the Civil 
Service Reform League, of which he is the head, 
finds it incumbent upon him to inquire into the 
manner of recent federal appointments. He 
catches his old friend Secretary Gage at the un- 
lucky moment when Gage is too busy on his im- 
perial war-horse to ride in the annual civil-serv- 
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ice-reform procession. It is all a question of 
times and seasons and of the relativity of things. 
Mr. Gage and Mr. Schurz are both of them sin- 
cere civil-service reformers, who have given 
plenty of evidence that they are to be trusted 
both in office and out of it. They are both of 
them, on the other hand, men of too much force 
and of too large caliber not to have strong con- 
victions on more than one subject. Of the three 
men, Governor Roosevelt must be awarded the 
palm as the best civil-service reformer up to date. 
In war and,in peace he is the living exponent of 
the principle of fair play and equality of oppor- 
tunity that is the essence of the merit system. 


A Conference The national conference for the dis- 

lig 

“Reform. which assembled at Buffalo on June 
28 and continued in session for about a week,.was 
organized chiefly through the indefatigable ef- 
forts of Mr. Eltweed Pomeroy, who has for 
some years been identified, above all things, 
with the advocacy of the extension of the func- 
tions cf government, or what is now more com- 
monly ‘called ‘* public ownership.’’ The people 
of Mr. Pomeroy’s way of thinking believe that 
political reform lies in the direction of making 
democracy more effective through the employ- 
ment of such methods as the initiative and the 
referendum. Many of them also believe in pro- 
portional representation. They perceive and 
accept the inevitability of the consolidation of 
productive capital, but they would substitute the 
organized community for the private corporation 
or ‘‘trust.” This point of*view was taken by 
Mr. N. O. Nelson, of St. Louis, who presided 
at the opening session ; and a large number of 
speakers at that first session and throughout the 
conference gave adherence to the doctrine that 
the trust or industrial monopoly is the inevitable 
outcome of the competitive system, and that it 
would be fruitless to attempt to break up trusts 
with a view to going back to earlier conditions. 
There was a remarkably general concurrence, on 
the other hand, in the opinion that the trusts are 
but transitional phenomena, marking a stage in 
the evolution from private to public ownership 
of productive capital. Several prominent single- 
taxers who were in the conference stuck firmly, 
however, to their tenet that with municipal or pub- 
lic ownership of natural monopolies, and the full 
acceptance of the single tax on land, trusts would 
disappear, and the principal demands of eco- 
nomic reform would have been fulfilled. Many 
economic and social topics were discussed in de- 
tail, but it may be said-in general that the trend 
of these discussions was wholly in the direction 
we have just indicated—in favor of more direct 
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cussion of social and political reforms, : 








democratic methods in government and of the 
coéperative commonwealth of the socialists as the 
ideal to be kept in view. The conference severely 
arraigned the Government’s Philippine policy. 


A New Schoo -2e most important result of the con- 
of Economics ference was.the adoption of a plan to 
and Politics. vaise funds for the establishment of 
an independent school of pclitics and economics, 
to further the prevailing views of. the gathering 
on such subjects as the municipal and govern- 
mental ownership of monopolies, the principles 
of the initiative and referendum, and so forth. 
It was proposed to provide $20,000 a year for 
the expenses of such a school, and almost the 
requisite amount for the first year was subscribed 
by gentlemen attending the conference. This 
plan grew indirectly out of the action of the 
regents of the Agricultural College of Kansas in 
dismissing from the faculty the president, Mr. 
Will, and several professors, among them Dr. 
Bemis and Mr. Frank Parsons.: These are all 
gentlemen of the highest character and of very 
exceptional attainments in political and economic 
science. They were installed a year or two ago 
under a board of regents controlled by the Pop- 
ulists. The Republicans now hold the balance 
of power in the board of regents, and they have 
seen fit to overhaul the faculty. It was, of 
course, their right to discharge and employ pro- 
fessors at their own sweet will; but one feels 
tempted to remark that this sort of performance 
is rather hard upon the students of the college in 
question. It is they who are the real victims of | 
these intrusions of politics into educational ad- 
ministration. The ex-professors from Manhat- 
tan, Kan., were present at the Buffalo confer- 
ence, and it is understood that they are to have 
a large part in the work of the new school of 
economics and politics. As we have already in-. 
timated, the Buffalo conference discussed the 
economic tendencies of the day with great force 
and interest, and it is to be regretted that if the 
war in the Philippines had to be discussed, the 
subject could not have been taken up in a distinct 
convention called for that purpose. 


The Great The conference at The Hague, which 
Achievement was assembled primarily to discuss 
onference. disarmament, found itself gradually 
transformed into a congress for the establish. 
ment of an international tribunal for the settlement 
of disputes between nations by the orderly proc- 
esses of law. In the present condition of interna- 
tional politics the disarmament project alone could 
have had scant results. But the creation of a 
world’s high court of judicature is a magnificent 
affair, and it marks one of the great epochs in the 
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M. Jarousse de Sillac, clerk of commission. 


Professor Lammasch, Austria. 
Professor Zorn, Germany. 
M. Asser, Holland. 
Chevatier Descamps, Belgium. 
Baron D’Estournelles, France, secretary. 
M. Odier, Switzerland. 





Prof. Th. de Martens, Russia. 
Baron de Staal, Russia. 
Count Nigra, Italy. 
Leon Bourgeois, France, chairman. 
Sir Julian Pauncefote, England. 
Frederick W. Holls, United States. 


THE PEACE CONFERENCE—THE SUB-COMMITTEE ON ARBITRATION “AND MEDIATION, 


(In its meeting-room in the Salle des Freves, Bitmenhof, Hague, where the treaty of Utrecht was negotiated in 1713). 


progress of civilization. It was a happy thing, 
as matters have turned out, that President 
McKinley was persuaded to appoint a strong 
and influential delegation, and that it was de- 
cided in advance that American influence should 
be exerted chiefly in behalf of arbitration. The 
views of the two great English-speaking nations 
eventually came to be paramount in the confer- 
ence. The results will not merely be embodied 
in resolutions and recommendations, but they 
will have been put into the shape of formal 
treaties, instructions to sign which were duly 
cabled from Washington to the chairman of the 
American delegation, the Hon. Andrew D. 
White, on July 18. We shall in due time pre- 
sent to our readers in a concise way the exact out- 
come of the work of the conference. America’s 
participation will have been abundantly justified. 
We give herewith some very interesting com- 
ments which we have received from Mr. Stead, 
who has spent a season of intense journalistic ac- 
tivity at The Hague, where in a variety of ways 





he has labored for the promotion of tangible 
results and with signal usefulness : 


The day on which these lines are written 
is the one hundred and twenty-third an- 
niversary of the declaration of American 
independence. Itis being celebrated every- 
where in the United States as the birthday of the re- 
public. It is coming to be regarded outside the United 
States as one of the red-letter days of humanity. The 
international peace conference at The Hague, represent- 
ing all the monarchies and all the empires of the Old 
World of Europe and the older world of Asia, to-day 
suspends its deliberations in order to celebrate the 
Fourth of July by going on pilgrimage to Delft to 
hear the American ambassador and first delegate, Mr. 
A. D. White, deliver an oration in praise of Grotius as 
he lays upon the tomb of the great international jurist 
a silver wreath, the homage of the American Govern- 
ment to the father of international law. It is a pleas- 
ant and suggestive incident, significant of much. The 
people that expelled monarchy from the New World 
are receiving the acclamations of mankind when in sol- 
emn but simple fashion they proclaim the sovereignty 
of international law before the. representatives ‘of all 
the monarchs of the continents of Europe and of Asia. 
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To recall the name of Grotius is in itself 
no mean service to mankind. Whether or 
not we agree with Mr. White in believing 
that his great work on “ The Law of Peace 
and War” has done more for the happiness of mankind 
than any book not claiming to be inspired—Smith’s 
‘Wealth of Nations” not excepted—there is no doubt 
that the old Dutch jurist is one of those who have ren- 
dered signal service to the human race. To-day’s cere- 
mony at Delft is but the formal and public recognition 
by the representatives of all nations, races, religions, 
and tongues that the man whose mortal remains rest in 
the Nieuwe Kerke at Delft was one of the great bene- 
factors of mankind. Two centuries ago he stood like a 
prophet on the mountain tops and saw the eastern sky 
crimson with the light of the coming day. He pro- 
claimed the reign of law in the midst of an age when 
Europe reeked with the smoking havoc of the Thirty 
Years’ War. And what was his reward? His genera- 
tion gave him leisure to write his immortal work by 
clapping him into prison. Afterward it hunted him 
into exile. It iseverso. Grotius was in the true line 
of succession of the prophets of all ages. Nowas in the 
seventeenth century— 

Far in front the cross stands ready, and the crackling fagots 


burn, 
While the hooting mob of yesterday in silent awe return 


To glean up the scattered ashes into History's golden urn. 


The Old, 
Old Story 


The ‘““We see dimly in the present what is 
Perspective Small and what is great.” A bluebottle 
Ay ag fly at the end of a telescope can conceal 

6 otree" from the eye of the astronomer a galaxy 
of stars. Nothing is more certain than that the most 
important epoch-making things are never those which 
are most en évidence. They are usually invisible, 
always unnoticed. We marvel at the blindness of our 
predecessors who busied themselves about pompous 
trifles which have long been swept into the dust-heap 
of oblivion, and imagine that we at least have keener 
eyes and truer appreciation of the comparative im- 
portance of things. But at The Hague the other day 
there arrived a letter from the director of one of the 
best news agencies, ordering the curtailing of the re- 
ports from the peace conference. ‘‘ No one in London,” 
so ran the missive, ‘‘cares for anything at present but 
the news from the Transvaal and the latest scores of 
the test matches with the Australians.” Yet the peace 
conference was engaged in founding what every one 
admits to be the most important of all international 
institutions. It was busy creating at last, at the close 
of nineteen centuries of nominal Christianity, a court 
which would at least give the nations a chance of appeal- 
ing in their disputes to some other judgment-seat than 
that of the god of war. But what does the man in 
the street care for such things? Nothing, and less 
than nothing. He never did and he probably never 
will. He does not think. He only feels. And he does 


not understand. 


Apart from the intrinsic usefulness of the 

en Sere work which is being done by the peace 
They Knew. conference, there is one aspect of its pro- 
ceedings which deserves special mention. 

Far more important than anything which men dois 
the evidence which their deeds from time to time afford 
that there is behind them, and over them, and working 
through them, a Power that is mightier and wiser than 
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they. The extraordinary manner in which the confer- 
ence has been led, by a way it knew not of, to evolve a 
high court of justice among the nations is calculated to 
confirm the faith of the doubting in the reality of the 
“stream of tendency not ourselves which makes for 
righteousness.” When the delegates met at The Hague 
on May 18, few of them, possibly none of them, believed. 
that they had come on anything but a fool’s errand. 
They said frankly that they did not believe anything 
would come of it. But after six weeks they see, even 
the most skeptical, that great things are coming-of it— 
whereof they are glad. The codification of the laws of 
war is an achievement of which any conference might. 
be proud, and it is very satisfactory that at last—after 
thirty years—the beneficent rules of the Geneva Con- 
vention are now to be extended to naval warfare. But. 
these provisions for regulating war or for rendering its 
sufferings less acute are trivial compared with the 
measures taken to diminish the danger of the outbreak 
of war and to provide for the administration of a system 
of international law. If twelve months ago any one 
had predicted that the representatives of all the govern- 
ments would be employed for two months in elaborat- 
ing a court and code for the universal establishment of 
a system of arbitration among nations, he would have 
been derided as the idlest of dreamers. But this strange 
thing is coming to pass before our eyes. 


And the strangest part of it all is that the 
Master Builder Very men who have been employed as in- 
an struments in the building of this temple 
His Tools. oF international justice did not know 
when they arrived at The Hague what task they were 
to be engaged in. The Master Builder, in his wisdom, 
did not unfold to his artificers the plan on which they 
were to build. They came imagining that they were to 
do one thing; they remained to do another. There was 
nothing about arbitration in the Czar’s rescript. Many 
of the delegates openly scoffed at the idea of an inter- 
national court. One of the most powerful of the poten- 
tates represented was known to be frankly opposed to 
the idea of arbitration as involving a curtailment of his 
divine right of sovereignty. His representative, even 
down to the end of last month, sneered at the whole 
thing as a farce. Yet this composite, heterogeneous 
conglomerate of representatives from all nations near 
and far, moved as if by some constraining impulse, has. 
done the very thing which the most sanguine optimists 
among us would have declared to be far beyond the 
reach of this generation. It is such things as this which 
made Cromwell continually burst out into quotations 
from the Hebrew seers and marvel at the blindness of 
those who do not or will not see the presence and the 
potency of One who is wiser and mightier than they. 


‘Surely the wrath of man shall praise 

Germany's Him: the remainder of wrath will He 
Contribution. restrain.” The familiar text was quoted 
the other day by a delegate who, least of 

all, can be accused of sympathy with superstition. He 
applied it to explain how it was that the opposition of 
Germany, which for a full fortnight delayed the delib- 
erations of the conference, had, in an altogether unex- 
pected manner, tended to enhance the importance of 
the arbitration court. The scheme as originally drafted 
provided that arbitration should be obligatory in the 
case of disputes arising out of differences in interpret- 
ing the clauses in a dozen international conventions. 
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Germany took so strong a stand against making arbi- 
tration obligatory in any disputes that this clause has 
been dropped. If it had remained it would more or 
less have associated the functions of the court with the 
adjudication of twopenny-halfpenny disputes about the 
interpretation of conventions. By its removal the true 
function of the arbitral court as a judicial body, created 
by international authority for the settlement of inter- 
national disputes which might endanger international 
peace, comes into clear prominence. And in securing 
the removal of the obscuring veil, Germany, little as 
she dreamed of helping the good cause, has perhaps 
contributed as much as any more willing helper to the 
triumph of arbitration. 


The The cynic and the skeptic declare that a 
Compulsion court of arbitration, recourse to which is 
purely optional, and which has no armies 
at its back to enforce its decisions, is a 
mere castle in the air. But as some one said the other 
day to Count Miinster when he was belittling the 
scheme, ‘‘It is your task to create the tribunal ; it will 
be ours to see that it is used.” The compulsion which 
will drive the nations to arbitrate instead of fighting 
will be not the less potent because it can be embodied 
in no treaty. The popular pressure upon every govern- 
ment not to fight until it has at least tried what can be 
done by arbitration will be irresistible. The case of the 
Transvaal is complicated by the dispute about suze- 
rainty ; but does any one doubt for a moment that if 
that had not been in the way public opinion in Britain 
would have peremptorily insisted upon utilizing the 
new tribunal for purposes of investigation if not of de- 
cision? The dispute about the Alaskan boundary, 
which is still unsettled, is one of those questions which 
will go almost of themselves before the tribunal that is 
being established at The Hague. Nor is it only public 
opinion within the disputing countries which will secure 
a reference to the tribunal. The opinion of neutrals is 
annually becoming more potent on questions of peace 
and war. We may depend upon it that any government 
that in the future proposes to fight before arbitrating 
will have to face, first, an immense opposition within 
its own borders, and then the unanimous condemnation 
of the whole civilized world. 


0 
Arbitrate. 


Disarmament will be reached through ar- 

The Future )bitration. Mars was tolerated as chief 
Armanents, justice of Christendom only because hither- 
to mankind had to choose between his ar- 

bitrament and none. The creation of a tribunal, which 
the Germans insist must be called a court, where im- 
partial judges will hear the evidence and decide each 
case upon its merits, affords the opportunity for which 
the slowly evolved moral sense of mankind has been 
waiting. It is, perhaps, as well that the conference put 
its foot down heavily upon all efforts to make war more 
economical, more humane, and less deadly. War and 
arbitration are two competing rivals for the business 
of settling international disputes. War is every day 
becoming more heavily handicapped by the intolerable 
cost of the procedure and the unwieldy size of its in- 
struments. War ona great scale may not be quite as 
impossible as M. Bloch argues, but there is no doubt 
that it tends to become more and more ruinous and 
more and more difficult every year. The shrinkage of 
the world, the growing intercommunication of states, 
the immense complexity of human society, all tend 
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irresistibly to make some other system of settling dis- 
putes than war a first necessity of the modern state. 
When that system has proved itself armies will con- 
tinue to exist. But they will only be used after the 
sanction of the tribunal is asked and ‘obtained for the 
vindication of law, or the maintenance of order, or the 
destruction of some lawless state that refuses to submit 
to the universal rule. 


Last month has witnessed not merely the 

The fashioning of a court of arbitration open 
Venezuelan ; . ‘ 

Arbitration, to all nations ; it has witnessed the open- 

ing of the Anglo-American court of arbi- 

tration at Paris which is to decide the vexed question 


of the right of title to 669,000 square miles of possibly 


‘auriferous territory in dispute between Venezuela and 


British Guiana. M. Martens spends half his time in 
presiding over the court in Paris and half in discussing 
the details of the proposed general court at The Hague. 
Sir Richard Webster is now in the midst of a sixteen 
days’ speech setting forth the British view of the case. 
Ex-President Harrison will take at least as long to 
reply on behalf of Venezuela. Then Sir Robert Reid 
will have his turn and another American will follow. 
It is very prosaic, no doubt, and very sensible, and no 
one in the Old World or the New pays a scrap of 
attention to the court and its orators. How different 
it would have been if, instead of arguing it out quietly 
in a court of arbitration, armies and navies had been 
set in motion and thousands of men had been slaugh- 
tered! Then the whole world and all the world’s 
newspapers would have been full of the controversy— 
for nothing interests the living so much as the taking 
of life. Bloodshed and slaughter are the greatest ad- 
vertisers in the world. But probably the ends of 
justice will be better attained by M. Martens and his 
colleagues, with the aid of long-winded Websters and 
Harrisons, than by all the Queen’s horses and all the 
Queen’s men arrayed for mutual slaughter. 


_ The French republic shows a power 
——— of recuperation that must be very 
disappointing to those who have for 

several years past been so confidently and zeal- 
ously predicting its early overthrow. The 
influence of France at The Hague conference has 
been honorable and excellent, and the French 
representative, M. Bourgeois, has rendered very 
valuable services on the arbitration committee. 
Meanwhile the exchange of courtesies between 
France and Germany has been very much more 
marked during the past few weeks than at any 
time before for about thirty years. The most 
conspicuous evidence of this better feeling was 
contained in the visit paid by Emperor William 
to the French training-ship /phigenie at Bergen, 
Norway, and the exchange of complimentary 
telegrams between the Emperor and President 
Loubet. The incident came at a good time, be- 
cause it helped to dispose altogether of the idea 
that the new trial of Dreyfus might involve the 
disclosure of matters calculated to cause a rup- 
ture between Germany and France. The actual 
deliverance of Dreyfus from his dungeon on 
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Devil’s Island and his return to French soil for 
the formality of a new trial has given a great 
object-lesson to everybody in Europe on the in- 
herent strength that lies in a righteous cause 
where at first the difficulties seem insurmountable. 


The cabinet crisis was successfully 
The french assed by the formation of a ministry 
under Senator Waldeck- Rousseau. 
The sensational feature of this new cabinet was 
the appointment of General de Galliffet as min- 
ister of war. This iron-fisted old veteran, 
although on the retired list, has always main- 
tained an immense prestige in army circles. He 
belongs by natural affiliation to the monarchical 
elements, but he has come over in good faith to 
the support of the republic, the maintenance of 
law, and the sound principle that the army must 
submit to the civil authority. Galliffet has always 
been called ‘the assassin” by the socialists be- 
cause of his relentless and bloody suppression of 
the commune twenty-eight years ago. Yet he 
sits in Waldeck- Rousseau’s cabinet with two so- 
cialists, as well as men of every other political 
complexion. It was the purpose of President 
Loubet and the new premier to make up a cabinet 
that would wholly disregard party lines in the 
endeavor to crush out the opposition to the re- 
public, and especially to finish up the Dreyfus 
affair, depose such marplots of the army as Gen- 
eral Pellieux and General Zurlinden, and restore 
a normal condition of things to the country. The 
cabinet now bids fair to accomplish this pro- 
gramme. ‘The new Dreyfus court-martial is ex- 
pected to begin on August 11. 


A Clearing President Kriiger, without meeting 
Skyin the full demands of Mr. Chamberlain 
South Africa: o; British colonial secretary and Sir 
Alfred Milner as British commissioner in South 
Africa, has induced the Volksraad, or Parlia- 
ment, of the Transvaal to make great modifica- 
tions in the present naturalization laws. The 
British Government is said to be inclined to 
accept the compromise. At least, it is certain 
enough that although military preparations on 
the part of England have not ceased, there will 
be no war between England and the Transvaal. 
There may have been reason enough for vigor- 
ous diplomatic argument ; but there was not the 
shadow of an excuse for the making of war 
against the South African republic. Such a 
war as Mr. Chamberlain seemed to be endeay- 
oring to bring about would have had. the severe 











GENERAL DE GALLIFFET. 


condemnation of the public opinion of all the 
world outside the British empire, and it would 
probably have been condemned by more than half 
of the thoughtful subjects of Queen Victoria. 
Certainly the Queen’s own influence must have 
been decisively against hostilities. Last month, 
by the way, she showed much courtesy to Amer- 
ican women attending the women’s congress in 
London, of which Mrs. May Wright Sewall suc- 
ceeds Lady Aberdeen as president. 
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THE ISTHMIAN CANAL COMMISSION IN SESSION AT WASHINGTON. 


“RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 


(From June 19 to July 20, 1899.) 


THE FIGHTING IN THE PHILIPPINES. 


June 19.—A battalion of the Fourth Infantry, leaving 
Imus to reconnoiter toward Perez das Marinas, is at- 
tacked in the rear by natives at first appearing friendly ; 
5 Americans are killed and 23 wounded ; the rebel loss 
is heavy ; General Wheaton and staff, with another 
battalion, reénforce the troops attacked, and later a 
third battalion is ordered to the front. 

June 20.—General Wheaton’s troops take Perez das 
Marinas without opposition....Rear Admiral Watson 
arrives at Manila and takes command of the American 
naval forces there. 

June 21.—General Wheaton returns to Imus. 

June 27.—American artillery bombard and destroy 
Filipino blockhouses about two miles north of San Fer- 
nando; the rebels make no resistance. 

June 30.—The insurgents make an attack on the 
American outposts at San Fernando, but are repulsed 
by the Seventeenth and Twelfth Infantry and the Iowa 
volunteers; 1. man is killed and 4 wounded in the 
Seventeenth Infantry. 

July 1.—The First Nebraska Volunteer Infantry and 
Batteries A and B of the Utah Artillery sail for home, 
having seen a year’s service in the Philippines. 

July 6.—Gen. Joseph Wheeler is ordered to report to 
General Otis for duty in the Philippines. 

July 10.—American soldiers in Luzon suffer great dis- 
comfort as a result of recent heavy rains ; the Thirteenth 
Infantry, at Pasay, is almost surrounded by water. 

July 11.—A party of American troops of the Fourth 
Cavalry patroling Lake Laguna de Bay drive back 
500 insurgents intrenched near the south shore of 
the lake. ; 

July 17.—American newspaper correspondents at 
Manila protest against the censorship there. 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—AMERICAN. 


June 23.—Secretary Alger announces his candidacy 
for the Senate. 

June 27.—After four days of fruitless balloting Ken- 
tucky Democrats nominate William Goebel for gov- 
ernor. 

June 29.—The mayor of Muskegon, Mich., is assassi- 
nated by a disappointed office-seeker. 

July 4.—Ex-Governor Hogg, of Texas, addresses Tam- 
many Hall on behalf of Bryan and free silver for 1900. 

July 5.—The Michigan Supreme Court declares the 
law providing for municipal purchase of the Detroit 
street-railroad systems unconstitutional. 

July 7.—The Ohio Association of Democratic Clubs 
is organized to work for the reaffirmation of the Chi- 
cago platform of 1896 and the renomination of William 
Jennings Bryan in 1900. 

July 10.—President McKinley appoints many officers 
for the new volunteer regiments. 

July 11.—At Concord, N. H., the United States Civil 
Service Commission begins a hearing of charges against 
Senator Gallinger....The protection of the American 
flag is extended to vessels owned by residents of Porto 
Rico and the Philippines. 

July 12.—Governor-General Brooke signs the decree 
abolishing the incomunicado system of imprisonment 
in Cuba....Col. Alfred E. Bates is appointed paymaster- 
general of the army, to succeed Gen. Asa B. Carey, re- 
tired. 

July 13.—Kentucky Republicans nominate Attorney- 
General W. S. Taylor for governor. 

July 19.—Gen. Russell A. Alger, Secretary of War, 
resigns office. 

July 20.—The Democratic National Committee meets 
in Chicago. 
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THE MILITARY PRISON AT RENNES. 


(Where Dreyfus awaits retrial.) 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—FOREIGN. 


June 19.—The German chancellor introduces in the 
Reichstag a bill for the protection of labor contracts. 

June 20.—The referendum on Australian federation 
is taken in New South Wales, and the returns show a 
large majority in favor of the measure. 

June 22.—M. Waldeck-Rousseau succeeds in forming 
a French coalition ministry, with General de Galliffet 
as minister of war and M. Milleraud minister of com- 
merce....The Tasmanian House of Assembly passes an 
Australian federal enabling act....The German Reichs- 
tug adjourns, after refusing by a large majority to refer 
the strike bill to a committee....Lord Tennyson opens 
the South Australian Parliament. 

June 24.—A committee of the Spanish Chamber of 
Commerce decides to protest against the budget. 

June 26.—A ministerial declaration in France 1s ap- 
proved by the Senate and the Chamber of Deputies. 

June 27.—The French Chamber of Deputies rejects a 
proposal of M. Dérouléde to revise the constitution by 
a vote of 379 to 70. 

June 28.—The public-safety bill in the Italian Parlia- 

ment is referred to committee. 
_ June 29.—The Victorian Legislative Assembly passes 
an Australian federal enabling act....In Belgium 
there are great demonstrations against the govern- 
ment’s electoral reform bill. 

June.80.—The Belgian Chamber adjourns. 

July 1.—Captain Dreyfus is landed from the French 
cruiser Sfax and transferred to the military prisoa at 
Rennes. 

July 3.—After ratifying the terms of the treaty of 
peace with the United States, the Spanish Senate ad- 
journs....The South African Raad adopts a proposal 
for additional membership. 
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July 4.—In the Belgian Chamber the supporters of 
the government and the opposition enter into an agree- 
ment referring the electoral bills to a committee repre- 
senting all parties....The French Chamber of Deputies, 
by a vote of 338 to 186, sustains the premier’s refusal to 
debate the government’s intention concerning the wages 
of workingmen and the hours of labor ; the Parliament 
is then prorogued. . 

July 6.—An unsuccessful attempt is made to assassi- 
nate ex-King Milan of Servia in Belgrade....The Brit- 
ish House of Commons adopts the Lords’ amendment 
to the London government bill excluding women from 
membership in the county council. 

July 8.—After an all-day secret session the Trans- 
vaal Volksraad appoints a committee of five to draft a 
bill for franchise reform. 

July 10.—Martial law is declared throughout the de- 
partment of Belgrade, Servia. 

July 11.—The British House of Lords passes second 
reading of the bill requiring shopkeepers to provide 
seats for their employees by a vote of 73 to 28; Lord 
Salisbury speaks and votes against the measure....The 
Czar of Russia declares his brother, the Grand Duke 
Michael Alexandrowitch, heir to the throne, as succes- 
sor to the Grand Duke George, deceased. 

July 13.—The British House of Commons passes the 
tithe rent charge rating bill....The Spanish cabinet 
accepts the offer of the Queen Regent of 2,000,000 pesetas 
from the civil list. 

July 14.—The Transvaal Volksraad adopts the first 
two sections of the franchise bill. 

July 18.—The Transvaal Volksraad adopts the bill 
providing for a seven-year retroactive franchise. 

July 19.—The Transvaal Volksraad adopts additional 
provisions of the franchise bill, permitting the sons of 
Uitlanders to be naturalized at sixteen and to obtain 
the franchise five years later....In the Bavarian elec- 
tions the Clericals win a majority in the Chamber. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS, 


June 19.—Baron von Biilow defines Germany’s Samoan 
policy in the Reichstag. 

June 21.—Sir Richard Webster begins the presenta- 
tion of Great Britain’s case before the Venezuelan arbi- 
tration tribunal at Washington....The bill for settling 
commercial arrangements between Great Britain and 
Germany is read a third time in the Reichstag. 

June 24.—The Queen Regent of Spain signs the bill 
for the cession to Germany of the Caroline Islands. 

June 27.—A reciprocity treaty relating to the British 
colony of Bermuda is concluded at Washington....Am- 
bassador Choate has a conference with Lord Salisbury 
on the Alaskan boundary question. 

July 1.—A reciprocity treaty with Jamaica is con- 
cluded at Washington. 

July 3.—Negotiations for a Franco-American reci- 
procity treaty are resumed at Washington. 

July 6.—Spanish commissioners secure the release of 
the Spanish prisoners remaining in the hands of the 
insurgent Filipinos. 

July 10.—The United States Government declines to 
submit to arbitration claims for damages for deaths 
of Austro-Hungarian subjects in the miners’ riots at 
Hazleton. 

July 13.—Sir Richard Webster concludes his argu- 
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ment of Great Britain’s case before the Venezuelan 
arbitration tribunal. 

July 14.—The United States Government takes steps 
to secure from China the continuance of railroad con- 
cessions granted to Americans. 

July 17.—Herr von Schwartzenstein, the German am- 
bassador to the United States pro tem., is presented to 
President McKinley. 

July 19.—The Indian Government annexes Nushki, 
in Beluchistan, paying an annual rental to the Khan of 
Kelot. 


THE PEACE CONFERENCE AT THE HAGUE. 


June 20.—The revised Geneva rules for naval warfare 
are ratified by the full conference after discussion. 

June 21.—The sub-committee on arbitration sits ; it 
considers, amends, and approves the scheme for a per- 
manent tribunal. 

June 22.—Commission No. 1 sits; reports of its sub- 
committees are considered ; the United States delegates 
point out the unreasonableness of forbidding the use of 
asphyxiating gas while allowing submarine torpedo- 
boats, but are outvoted, as are also the British and 
United States delegates on the dum-dum bullet. 

June 23.—Commission No. 1 again sits, and the Rus- 
sian proposals for restraining the increase of armaments 
are submitted to it; the question of the suppression of 
submarine boats and rams is put to vote, but not car- 
ried ; Russia does not vote, 

June 24.—The Russian delegates submit to the con- 
ference the text of a proposal for the limitation of naval 
armaments; the United States a statement on the sub- 
ject of the exemption from capture of private property 
at sea. 

June 26.—Commission No. 1 sits and discusses the 
Russian proposals for the restriction of naval and mili- 
tary armaments ; the German military delegate, Colonel 
von Schwarzhoff, strongly opposes the Russian military 
proposals ; the committee on arbitration meets under 
the presidency of M. Bourgeois; the proposals for a 
permanent arbitration tribunal are approved. 

June 28.—The United States delegates, in a letter to 
M. de Staal, demand that the exemption of private 
property at sea in time of war be discussed at the con- 
ference. 

June 3@.—Commission No. 1 sits ; a motion is adopted, 
without being put to vote, declaring the restriction of 
armaments, even for five years, difficult, the Russian 
scheme impracticable, but affirming that a limitation 
of armaments is desirable for the moral and material 
welfare of humanity. 

July 3.—The drafting committee passes to second 
reading Sir Julian Pauncefote’s proposals on arbitra- 
tion ; some amendments are made. 

July 5.—The conference unanimously agrees to con- 
sider the American proposals for the exemption of 
private property at sea. 

July 7.—The draft of the proposed convention provid- 
ing for a court of arbitration is submitted to the con- 
ference, which adjourns to July 17 to enable the dele- 
gates to consult their governments. 

July 17.—At .a meeting of Commission No. 3 the 
American proposal for revision of arbitration awards is 
adopted with some modification. 

July 19.—At a meeting of Commission No. 3 the Rou- 
manian, Grecian, and Servian delegates jointly move 
the suppression of the articles relating to international 


courts of inquiry; the articles finally pass second 
reading. 

July 20.—Commission No. 3 adopts 34 of the articles 
relating to arbitration. 


OTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE MONTH, 


June 22.—The Dominion Steel and Smelting Com- 
pany, with a capital stock of $20,000,000, is formed in 
Montreal, Can. 

June 23.—Striking street-railroad employees in Cleve- 
land accept the company’s proposition and return to 
work. 

June 24.—Governor Roosevelt attends a reunion of 
the Rough Riders at Las Vegas, N. M. 

June 26.—The International Council of Women is 
opened in London... A severe shock of earthquake is 
felt in Connecticut. 

June 27.—In theintercollegiate rowing race at Pough- 
keepsie Pennsylvania is first, Wisconsin second, Cor- 
nell third, and Columbia last. 

June 29.—Harvard wins from Yale in the New London 
boat-races. 

June 30.—The Boston & Albany Railroad is leased 
by the New York Central for 999 years....Charles M. 
Murphy rides a mile in 57 4-5 seconds on a bicycle, 
paced by a Long Island Railroad engine. 

July 5.—The annual convention of the Society of 
Christian Endeavor meets in Detroit....Great loss of 
life and destruction of property are reported to have re- 
sulted from the floods on the Brazos River, Texas. 

July 6.—The American yacht Columbia wins from 











THE MEETING OF PRESIDENT KRUGER AND SIR ALFRED 
MILNER AT BLOEMFONTEIN. 
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Defender in a trial race over a triangular course of 
thirty miles. 

July 11.—The National Educational Association 
meets at Los Angeles, Cal....The steamship Paris, of 
the American Line, is hauled off the rocks near Fal- 
mouth, Eng. 

July 12.—General Wood quarantines the city of San- 
tiago de Cuba; other vigorous measures are taken to 
check the spread of yellow fever. 

July 15.—Firemen in most of the Fall River cotton 
mills go on strike. 

July 17.—Some bloodshed results from a strike among 
the Brooklyn street-railroad employees. 

July 18.—Shamrock, challenger for the America’s 
cup, defeats Britannia in a race of forty miles....Gold 
dust valued at $6,000,000 arrives at Seattle, Wash., from 
Alaska. 

July 19.—An effort to induce a strike among the 
employees of the Metropolitan Street Railway Com- 
pany in New York City results in failure. 

July 20.—The Epworth League national convention 
meets in Indianapolis. 

OBITUARY. 

June 19.—Representative Lorenzo Danford, of Ohio,70. 

June 23.—Henry B. Plant, of the Plant system of rail- 
roads and steamboat lines, 80....John G. Moore, the 
well-known financier, 52....Thomas J. Semmes, a 
prominent New Orleans lawyer, 75....William.W. L. 
Voorhis, the law book publisher, 80. 

June 24.—Ex-Congressman Smedley Darlington, of 
Pennsylvania, 72....The dowager Queen Kapiolani, 
widow of King Kalakaua of Hawaii, 65. 

June 25.—Prof. Samuel Harris, of the Yale Theologi- 
cal Seminary, 85....Cardinal Count Francis Schoenborn, 
Archbishop of Prague, 55. 

June 27.—Michael A. Rorke, one of the oldest practic- 
ing lawyers of Chicago, 76....Gen. Tomaso Herera, a 
prominent politician of Colombia, 62. 

June 29.—Daniel* F. Tiemann, the oldest living ex- 
mayor of New York City, 94. 

June 30.—Mrs. E. D. E. N. Southworth, novelist, 80. 

July 1.—Charles Victor Cherbuliez, French novelist 
and critic, 70. 

July 2.—Gen. Horatio G. Wright, U. S. A., 79. 

July 5.—Bishop John Philip Newman, of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, 73....Justice David Lyman Fol- 
lett, of the New York Supreme Court, 68....Sir Alex- 
ander Armstrong, arctic explorer, 80. 


HE following conventions and gatherings have 

been announced for the present month : Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement of Science, at 
Columbus, Ohio, ——s August 21; American Bar 
Association, at Buffalo, N. Y., on August 28-30 ; General 
Conference for Christian Workers, at East Northfield, 
Mass., from August 2 to August 20; Catholic Total 
Abstinence Union of America, at Chicago, on August 
9-12 ; the national convention of Railroad Commission- 
ers, at Denver, on August 10; International Typographi- 
cal Union, at Detroit, on August 14; League of Ameri- 
can Wheelmen, at Boston, on August 14-19; the 
International Cyclists’ Association, at Montreal, Can., 
on August 7-12; the National Bundes-Kriegerfest, at 
Chicago, on August 13; the Union Veterans’ Union, at 
Des Moines, Iowa, on August 21-28; and the Ameri- 
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FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 














July 6.—Robert Bonner, the New York publisher, 75 
(see page 161)....Ex-Gov. John Peter Richardson, of 


South Carolina, 69. 
July 7.—George W. Julian, of Indiana, the anti-slav 


ery leader, 82. 





























THE LATE HENRY B. PLANT. 


July 8.—Dr. Nathanael Greene, of Rhode Island, 90. 

July 10.—The Grand Duke George, brother of the 
Czar of Russia and heir to the throne, 28....Dr. Henri 
von Achenbach, Prussian statesman, 70. 

July 11.—Albert Grévy, brother of the late President 
of France, 75. 

July 15.—William Bullock Ives, Canadian statesman, 
58....Chief Justice Walbridge Abner Field, of the Su- 
preme Judicial Court of Massachusetts, 66. 

July 16.—Col. William Preston Johnston, president of 
Tulane University, New Orleans, 68. 

July 17.—Arthur A. Libby, one of the pioneers in the 
beef-packing industry in Chicago, 68. 

July 18.—Horatio Alger, famous writer of stories for 
boys, 65. 


can Chemical Society, at New York City, on August 
21. 

The Pan-Presbyterian Alliance will meet in Wash- 
ington, D. C., on September 27; the national conven- 
tion of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew will be held at 
Columbus, Ohio, on October 19-23 ; the National Irri- 
gation Congress has been called to meet at Missoula, 
Mont., on September 25-27 ; and the National Municipal 
League announces a convention at Columbus, Ohio, on 
November 15-17. 

In the notes on forthcoming events in.our July num- 
ber it was inadvertently stated that the national re- 
union of the Blue and Gray would occur at Indian- 
apolis on October 10-13. This reunion will not be held 
at Indianapolis, but at Evansville, Ind., on the dates 
above given. 

















RECENT HISTORY IN CARICATURE. 


as ae 
UncLE SAm: “ You may mean well, Willie, but you are 
weak, and we can’t hire you :.gain unless you drop that 
Alger boy.”—From Life (New York). 


Governor Roosevelt as the man for the emergency, and 

in his cartoon on this page he evidently had in mind 

ALGER AND PINGREE. the proverb that ‘‘coming events cast their shadows 

The usual game—and the honest farmer, as usual,is fooled before.” But in this case “the wish was father to the 
again.—From the Journal (New York). thought ;” for the governor will stay at Albany. 


HE cartoonists of America 
. have had many a fling at ‘ “NOTICE 
General Alger. This department fmm] ad iehae 
of the REVIEW has preferred a | cs) 
never to include their more bit- yas, poe 
ter attacks in its selections. Reg- HG : = 
ular readers well understand, of 
course, that caricature as repro- 
duced in these pages is not meant 
to enforce the editorial opinions 
of the magazine, but rather to 
show the various drifts and cur- 
rents of sentiment in different 
parties and sections. Mr. Alger 
goes out of the Cabinet ostensibly 
on azcount of his political alli- 
ance with Governor Pingree, but 
really, of course, because the 
press of the country—with the 
cartoonists in front on the fight- 
ing line—made the reorganiza- 
tion of the War Department 
absolutely necessary if the ad- 
ministration would keep its hold 
upon the country. The cartoon- PRESIDENT MCKINLEY: “ What's your hurry, Alger? Here’s your hat.” 
ist of the Herald has regarded From the Herald (New York). 

















STANDING BY THE PRESIDENT. 
From the World (New York). 


UNCLE SAm: “Sol see.” 
From the Journal (Minneapolis). 


The Philippine situation, apropos of the criticisms of 
General Otis and the rebellion of the correspondents at 
Manila, has been reflected in numerous cartoons, some 
of which are reproduced on this page. ..Having got 
rid of the military head at Washington, the cartoonists 
are clearly determined to force a change in the chief 
command at Manila. 
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ROUND AND ROUND AND ROUND. 
From the World (New York). 
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FOURTH OF JULY IN THE PHILIPPINES. “BUT HOW ABOUT MY BOYS?” 
From the Evening Post (San Francisco). From the World (New York). 





No cartoonist in America has MAIL 
so keen a sense of humor as Mr. an" AE si lpia 
Davenport, of the Journal; but > iI | sceeeccacandil 
he is even more the satirist than 
the humorist, and his thrusts are 
often too savage for amusement. 
Two of his drawings reproduced 
on this page, however, are quite 
permissible. The sextette of 
United States Senators loiter- 
ing in London this summer has 
struck Mr. Davenport in his 
sense of the ludicrous. Poor 
John Bull holds his hands on 
his pockets and evidently fears 
the worst. The six American 
statesmen are Hanna, Hoar, 
Spooner, Wolcott, Jones, and 
Lodge. Another Journal car- 
toonist, Mr. Leon Barrett, refers i fae. 
in a pardonably jocose way to Ke || — JON  — 
the fact that there has just been Wy an ; wt enn | fl i 
born to the Czar and Czarina a Nae pal 5 
third little daughter. Why, in- : — 

deed, shouldn’t the Czar want 

peace with all the world under 

such circumstances ? Mr. Daven- 

port’s farewell to the horse is an- 

ticipatory by at least one season. 
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UNITED STATES SENATORS IN ENGLAND RESENT A LIBEL BY THE LONDON PRESS. 
From the Journal (New York). 
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WHY THE CZAR IS SO ANXIOUS FOR UNIVERSAL PEACE, PASSING OF THE HORSE. 
From the Journal (New York). From the Journal (New York). 
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THE **ANGEL OF PEACE” AT WORK. 


From Neue Glihlichter (Berlin). 





THE NEWEST ILLUSION—IN THE SPECIALISTS’ THEATER AT 


Universal Peace, which really lies dead, appears neverthe- 
less as if it lived, by means of a peculiar reflection. 


From Lustige Blitter (Berlin). 























THE CHAIRMAN. 
A German view of the peace conference.—From Ulk (Berlin). 


The German press has been almost brutally skeptical 
from the very beginning in its treatment of the peace 
conference at The Hague. The four cartoons on this 
page are from four different German papers, and they 
show what has been almost the universal spirit both of 
the daily and of the illustrated weekly journalism of 
the German empire. 

The cartoons on the opposite page show an equally 
strong prejudice on the part of the English against poor 
old Paul Kriiger, president of the Transvaal. The 
bitterness of the English press toward Kriiger has not 
been a pleasant thing to contemplate. It has been the 
ugliest exhibition of English bullying that the world 
has seen ina long time. It has lacked humor, just as it 
has lacked moral principle. But a kindlier view will 


yet prevail. 
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SCENE AT THE ENTRANCE TO THE PEACE CONFERENCE. 


‘“*Halt! Who goes there?” 

** Peace.” 

‘““Back; you are not wanted.” 
From Der Wahre Jacob (Stuttgart). 
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A DARK RABBIT IN A LOOSE BRIER-PATCH. FE FESS 
Brer Rabbit (Krtiger) wonders what Brer Fox (Chamber- ssi eet er oa 
lain) gwine ter do now.—From Picture-Politics (London). FRE CARES, Tee 
The farmers in one of the Eastern States of America have 
: found out thatif they blow horns and trumpets under their 
fruit-trees the caterpillars tumble to the ground and can be 
destroyed with ease. Mr. Chamberlain wishes he could do 
the same with the Oom Caterpillar, which declines to tum- 
ble.—-From the Westminster Budget. 








A SITUATION THAT MAY TURN OUT “BAD FOR THE COO.” lig ee 
F ites Cid “Have a care, Paulus, or the wind will blow your light out.”’ 
rom Judy (London). From Judy (London). 








KRUGEk’S STUBBORNNESS BRITANNTA’S DIFFICULTY. A STORE WARMING 
- “The Boers by their stubbornness have made it difficult to Oom Paut: “I was nenieide to hina a spell of fine weather- 
eep back the dogs of war.”—Daily Paper. but I don’t like the look of this sky.”—From the Weekly Mer- 


From the South African Review. cury (Birmingham). 
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5 THE LAST PHASE ©f THE DREYFUS CASE. 
Justice takes Dreyfus into her car.—From Amsterdammer. 
































AT DEVIL'S ISLAND. 


THE MASTER OF THE ISLAND: “They take away one 
captain from me; but look here,a whole handful of gen- 











erals! Oh, after all the arrangement is not so bad.” THE FATE OF PATY DE CLAM. 
From Lusige Butter (Berlin). FRANCE: “A stone has been rolled off my heart now that 
So EE this fellow has been swept out.”—From Nebelspalter (Ztirich). 
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A DUTCH VIEW. MADAME LA REPUBLIQUE: ‘ Welcome, M. le Capitaine, 


The present condition of the French general staff. Let me hope that I may soon return you your sword.” 
From Amsterdammer. From Puich (London). 














ROBERT BONNER. 


BY E. J. EDWARDS. 


—~ OMETIMES when friends of Robert Bonner, 

especially those who had themselves some 
experience in the printer’s trade, discussed his 
characteristics, they likened him in some of them 
to Franklin and in others to Horace Greeley, 
and in still others to Thurlow Weed. All of 
these, like Bonner, began their careers as print- 
ers’ devils and became expert at ‘‘ sticking type.”’ 
None of them ever matched his for many years 
unmatched exploit of setting 25,500 ems of solid 
type in 20 hours and 28 minutes, although Gree- 
ley in his younger days could handle a compos- 
ing stick with facility, and Thurlow Weed used 
to be fond of boasting of some of his early ex- 
ploits in the printing office in Utica where he 
learned his trade. 

Robert Bonner had Franklin’s preéminent qual- 
ity, which cannot be better described than to call 
it a wonderful power of common sense. He was 
as practical as Franklin, in some things looked, 
as Franklin always did, to the material end, and 
had all of that philosopher’s power of concentra- 
tion and capacity for industry that never knows 
weariness. He was not as broad a man as Frank- 
lin, who covered the whole field of human activ- 
ity, political and scientific, and he seemed to find 
little of that fascination in attempting to pene- 
trate the mysteries of science and of natural laws 
which Franklin discovered in such efforts. And 
although in a very quiet way and with a manner 
that was almost shy he took personal interest in 
politics, believing that he had a duty of that 
kind to perform, nevertheless he had no appreci- 
ation of that sense of fame or power which the 
holding of office gives, nor had he any care to 
use an influence that his strong personality and 
great wealth gave him, outside of three fields 
with which he was identified, his newspaper work, 
his horses, and his church. 

Like Thurlow Weed, Robert Bonner had a 
marvelous capacity for influencing the opinions 
of others. It has been said of Weed that he was 
sometimes a political hypnotist, and that could 
he but get into the presence of any man, however 
obstinate or unfriendly, he would in a little 
while persuade that man to his own thinking. 
It is the power of a leader in politics and in busi- 
ness, and Bonner had it in such measure as ex- 
plains in no small degree not only his business 
successes, but his conquests of reluctant men like 
Edward Everett, Bishop Clarke, and others who 


did not deem it a wholly appropriate thing that 
they should appear as contributors to a newspaper 
that purveyed tales that were not deemed high 
literature. 

Bonner also had Greeley’s fine philosophy, al- 
though he utilized this gift wholly to make his 
business undertaking a complete success, where- 
as Greeley made it serve a political passion that 
was not content with the vast influence he gained, 
but sought all his life for the more complete 
expression of power which he found in high 
office- holding. 7 

Robert Bonner was a farmer’s son, and at fif- 
teen had no apparent career, before him other than 





ROBERT E. BONNER AT THE AGE OF SEVENTY-ONE. 


that which was open to any farmer’s lad who 
lived in the north of Ireland. As we know the 
story of his life now, it cannot be doubted that 
had he remained a Scotch-Irishman in environ- 
ment, as he was in many of his traits, al! his life, 
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he would have succeeded in the north of Ireland 
with a success proportionate, according to the 
measwie of opportunity, to that which he ob- 
tained in the United States. The chance that a 
relative who lived on a farm not far from the 
home of the ancestors of General Grant, near 
Hartford, Conn., had prospered and had urged 
an older brother to come out to America and 
share his prosperity, brought Robert Bonner also 
to the United States in 1839 when he was only 
fifteen years of age. It so happened that at the 
very time he reached his uncie’s farm a printer’s 
devil was wanted in the office of the Hartford 
Courant, then as now the influential and repre- 
sentative journal of Connecticut. His employers 
speedily discovered the man that was in the boy. 
He never grudged his time. He seemed hungry 
not only for work, but for opportunity. He, 
with a defter hand than any printer’s devil em- 
ployed in that office up to that day, finished his 
daily round of menial,duties, and then using his 
eyes and stealing moments—not from his em- 
ployers, but from his own fairly earned leisure 
he slyly ‘‘stuck type,” and before they knew 
it he was a compositor. Like all printers’ ap- 
prentices of that day, he was able to lay down 
his composing stick, trot over to the imposing 
stone, lock the forms, put them on the press, 
and either feed the press or run it. And in four 
years’ time he was a perfectly equipped printer. 
He learned his trade quicker than Weed did, 
although Weed’s difficulties were far greater 
than those Bonner experienced. He took to 
printer’s ink and type as Greeley did and was 
as fond of the smell of ink as Franklin himself 
was all his life. 

In these four years Bonner had shown, first, 
great industry; second, absolute faithfulness ; 
next, an honorable ambition; beyond that, keen 
judgment and, to his own surprise, some facility 
with the pen. He wrote, not the nervous, vig- 
orous English that was characteristic of Greeley 
even in his apprentice days, but correctly, lucid- 
ly, and always entertainingly. And in these 
early writings of his Bonner revealed that subtle 
intuition afterward so finely exercised in the con- 
duct of the Ledger which made it possible for 
him to judge not so much the taste of the cul- 
tured as that of the plain people. “His little writ- 
ings of that: apprentice day appealed to ‘‘every- 
day folk” as the stories he bought afterward 
appealed to that great body of the people which 
is not of the ultra-refined or highly cultivated 
sect nor of the depraved and ignorant element. 

Bonner must have had some purpose, uncon- 
scious or acknowledged, when he came to New 
York in 1844 and took place as proofreader and 
as assistant foreman on the Evening Mirror. By 
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that step he brought hiinself into touch with men 
who were the leaders of literary life in New 
York, one of ‘whom was the. great dandy of 
literature as he was the pet of society, N. P. 
Willis. Bonner could not have dreamed when 
he first met Willis that not many years would 
pass before he would be tempting successfully 
the famous sister of Willis, ‘‘ Fanny Fern” (Mrs. 
James Parton in private life), to write for him a 





MR. BONNER AT FORTY-FIVE. 


story ten columns in length for which she would 
receive $1,000. 

In all this, however, Mr. Bonner was simply 
working out what his intuition had well taught 
him correct and skillful advertising could do, 
He not only made the market rates for tales and 
poems and sketches far higher than they had 
ever been, but he also taught the advertisers 
wherever the English tongue is spoken a lesson 
of which in this day we have seen the finest 
fruits. Bonner undoubtedly was the most expert 
adveitiser of his time, and no man was ever a more 
honest one than he. His theory was to catch 
the eye, to impress the mind, to do it by itera- 
tion and reiteration, by tricks of type, by unex- 
pected or marvelous things, as for instance the 
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) NEW VOLUME! NEW STORY! NEW TYPE! 


With our next number, we commence a new 


volume, with“an attractive Original Story, 


¢ 
> 


which, of course, we will havesplendidly illus-_ 


trated. The Lxpoxr will also appear through- 
out in new, copper-faced type, and all adver- 


tisements will be omitted, the whole space of 
our columns being devoted to the entertain- 


ment, instruction and amusement of our read- | 


ers, making by far the bandsomest, cheapest, 
aind. most fateresting family paperin the Union. 
We intend hereafter to use a much better qual- 


ity of paper; indeed, we would have used 
superior paper all along had not the severity 
of the weather prevented the mills from sup- 


plying it. There is no necessity, we imagine, 


for us to make any promises of new features, 
and all that sort of thing. 
friends to judge of the future by what we 


have done in the past—by our acts, rather than ; 


by our words. One thing we will say, and that 
is, that all that a publisher can do by con- 
stant and laborious exertion, by the employing 


of popular writers, first-class artists and en- 


FACSIMILE OF THE EDITORIAL IN THE 
ING THE POLICY WHICH GAINED A HALF MILLION READ- 
ERS. 


gravers, and the lavish expenditure of money. 
in advertising, will be done. We mean to per- 
severe and cease no effort until the Letaxr 
reaches a circulation of onc hundred thousand 
copies! It now prints more than apy other 
weekly paper in New York, with the excep- 
tion of the Weekly Tribune. 


(~~ re |. -- 


We want our” 
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purchase of a whole page of the Herald, by pub- 
lishing a portion of a story and stopping the tale 
abruptly with the announcement that the con- 
tinuation would be published in the Ledger. All 
of the great prices that he paid to Everett, to 
Beecher, to Dickens, served their purpose to ad- 
vertise tales and sketches these eminent authors 
wrote. It was a point with Bonner not to ad 
vertise or make any claim unless he were able to 
fulfill his promise, and he often said that the ad- 
vertiser who made pretense to that which he 
could not fulfill poisoned his own announcement. 

And it was not the least of Bonner’s skill as a 
proclaimer of his wares that, spending hundreds 
of thousands of dollars as he did in other peri- 
odicals and publications, he never would permit 
any one to use the columns of the Ledger for 
advertising purposes. That of itself made com- 
ment, and comment is the soul of advertising. 

A fortune, estimated by Bonner’s friends as 
not far from $6,000,000, was the reward he re- 
ceived for using his abilities with discretion, 
energy, and common sense, and it was the con- 
stant sense that of that great fortune not one 
dollar was gained through injury to any man, 
but that it all represented recreation and health- 
ful pleasure,. that gave Bonner the greatest satis- 
faction as he thought of his success. 

He was more than a religions man in the 
sense that he was of an almost Puritanic dispo- 
sition. His faith was that of the Covenanters, 
and he never wavered in the firmness with which 
he upheld the theology that his elders taught. 
Had he come to New England two hundred years 
before he did, he would surely have been one of 
that strict, almost bigoted, but God-fearing group 
that gave the early impress and influence to New 
England that swept throughout the country aft- 
erward. His religious life in New York City 
was especially manifested by his devotion to the 
Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, to which, 
chiefly through his influence, the Rev. Dr. John 
Hall, born in the north of Ireland like himself, 
was brought, and also through the fine dispensa- 
tion of his wealth by gifts to philanthropies, 
charities, and especially to the maintenance of 
his church. It was in large measure due to his 
contribution that the fine structure upon upper 
Fifth Avenue which for twenty years was his 
church home was erected. Mr. Bonner was a 
silent man aboyt his charities, but there is reason 
to believe that some of those most acceptable but 
anonymous contributions of large sums that came 
to philanthropic institutions in New York City 
were gifts of his. 

Robert Bonner loved the horse, sharing in the 
appreciation of a nobly bred and ‘blooded animal 
with some of the great creative geniuses of New 
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York City. Like Commodore Vanderbilt, he 
had the keenest understanding and profoundest 
admiration not only of the power and the nature 
of a horse, but of the wonderful anatomy and 
nervous organism of the animal. He was firm 
in the belief that no man likes better to drive at 
top speed a perfectly trained, swift horse than 
that horse itself likes to be driven by one whom 
it recognizes as a master. And it was not only 
in driving, but in a constant study of the horse 
that he found that recreation and change of occu- 
pation which his physicians counseled him he must 
discover if he were to preserve his health. In a lit- 
tle while after he began to drive fast horses—never 
for money nor would he ever tolerate professional 
racing—he had taught many men who had been 
reared in prejudice of all association with a horse 
that there was nothing that was unworthy or 
demoralizing, but everything that should quicken 
a man’s mental, physical, and even help his moral 
nature, in proper association with the finest gift 
of God tomen in all the animal world, as Bonner 
believed the horse to be. He made the Ameri- 
‘an trotting horse possible, and 














with which it attracts the eye and by the im- 
pression which it causes, and following this im- 
pulse he arranged the staid and perfunctory an- 
nouncements of the merchants, through deft or 
quaint combination of type or spacing, in such a 
way as to fix the eye of the casual reader, and it 
was this quality which led to his employment 
upon the Merchants’ Ledger, a little paper which 
none but business men, and few’ of them, had 
ever seen. 

In a few years Bonner was able, since the 
price was not very high and well within his sav- 
ings, to buy the Merchants’ Ledger, and it seemed 
to the few who had knowledge of that purchase 
a queer whim for a country printer, only two or 
three years in New York, with no friends among 
the business men and no experience in the then 
impressively awakening commerce of New York, 
to undertake to make a living by publishing a 
trade journal. Whether Bonner’s idea was at 
the time to change it into a story paper or 
whether he had no clear plans other than the 
purpose of working for Robert Bonner hereafter 





to his influence is due that 
reasonable admiration of the 
horse which now is found in 
every part of the land. 

Mr. Bonner left an honored 
name in New York. His in- 
fluence was always on the side 
of justice, of kindness, of good 
citizenship, of the church, the 
school, and the state. He 
might with his millions have 
taken any place in our social 
order that he chose, but he 
felt that there was no other 
place suited to him than that 
of a quiet, unassuming, modest 
citizen doing justice to every 
man, kindness to all, and so 
living that he would be able to 
contemplate, as in fact proved 
to be his experience, the ap- 
proach of death with perfect 
resignation. 

It was, however, not with any view of mak- 
ing his way in story-telling journalism that he 
accepted the place on the Hvening Mirror. He 
owed that employment, as well as his connection 
a little later with an obscure trade journal called 
the Merchants’ Ledger, to a peculiar facility he 
had shown even in Hartford in arranging the 
head-lines of the advertisements in such manner 
as to attract attention to them. Unconsciously 
perhaps at first he perceived that the value of an 
advertisement is to be measured by the swiftness 











Copyright, 1896, by Charies Scribner's Sons. 
MR. BONNER AT HIS FAVORITE PASTIME. 
(Reproduced from Scribner’s Magazine by permission. } 


and not for another, his most intimate friends do 
not know. In a little while he had worked out 
the plan which brought him as great a measure 
of success as ever came to any one whose for- 
tune was in printer’s ink. 

No originality was ever claimed by Mr. Bon- 
ner or his friends for the plan itself. It was no 
more than the old business maxim of discover- 
ing what people want and then not only furnish- 
ing it to them, but bringing it vividiy and con- 
stantly to their attention. Whether Mr. Bonner 
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would have been in the higher sense of the word 
a journalist as Greeley and the elder Bennett 
were no one can say. Some of his friends in 
later life were of opinion that he lacked the news 
instinct without which no man can be a true 
journalist. But he had recognized even. in his 
childhood that characteristic of human nature of 
which the tales that have come down in folk-lore 
and myth and tradition and the classics furnish 
abundant proof, that there is hardly anything 
that is better loved than a tale, and that men 
and women will deny themselves food and 
make many sacrifices if they can only have this 
craving gratified. He therefore determined to 
publish some tales in his obscure Merchants’ 
Ledger, and if he had been a man of no more 
than average capacity he would have bought from 
some cheap writer a cheap tale. Instead of that 
he went straight to the grand mistress of story- 
telling of her day, the favored one of all women 
who then wrote, than whom none since her day 
in this country has been more favored, and begged 
for a story from her. 

‘«What! Write a story and have it published 
in neighborly contact with merchants’ quota- 
tions and market reports?” Not that for Fanny 
Fern, who had the self-respect that she believed 
was due to her writings as well as to herself. 
‘¢ For $50 a column,” said Mr. Bonner, and she 
answered, ‘‘No, not for $50.” ‘* Well, then, 
for $75 a columh ; ;” and she looked queerly at 
the publisher a moment, as though questioning 
his sanity, and still remained firm in her resolu- 
tion. ‘‘ Well, then, $100 a column, and let the 
story be ten colunms,”’ he said ; and for an even 
thousand dollars, a honorarium unprecedented, 
undreamed of by an American writer of that: or 
any earlier day, Fanny Fern believed that her 
self-respect would be preserved, and she gave 
Mr. Bonner the story. Now, it is easy to see 
where Bonner’s intuition as an advertiser served 
him well, For he knew that the amazing fact 
that he, the humble publisher of a trade journal, 
had paid the famous Fanny Fern $1,000 for a 
short story would. of itself compel thousands to 
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read the story who otherwise would have paid 
no heed to it. 

In this one incident is discovered all that there 
is to tell of the secret of Bonner’s success. What 
he did in the way of temptation, successfully in 
Fanny Fern’s case, he did with Edward Everett 
—kEverett, the scholarly, polished orator, the 
companion of diplomats, distinguished among 
Senators, our minister at the court of St. James, 
in a little while to be a candidate for Vice- 
President, who had reached in his career the 
very summit of applause, of great repute, of as- 
sociation with those who were cultivated, of in- 
tellectual quality, and although he could not 
tempt Everett by any money, yet he did tempt 
him by promising to contribute $19,000 to the 
fund that was being raised for the preservation 
of Mount Vernon. With that understanding 
Edward Everett took his place among the con- 
tributors to Bonner'’s Ledger. Dickens he tempted 
easily, and great was the amazement Dickens ex- 
pressed ina letter to Forster in which he said 
that ‘‘Robert Bonner, who publishes a story 
paper in New York, offers me $5,000 for a short 
tale.’”’ Tennyson, who was a shrewd business 


man, gladly accepted Bonner’s offer, and Bishop 
Clarke, of Rhode Island, thought the New York 
Ledger as worthy a place for his appearance as 
the lecture platform whereon he once gained 


triumphs. 

So that after a little while Mr. Bonner com- 
manded them all, and although there was some 
mental reservation always among the more cul- 
tured critics with respect to the Ledger and 
Bonner’s methods, yet after all it was said of 
him that he alone had done more to make the 
pen remunerative than any or all of the others 
who paid for what the pen wrote had done. 
Some of his contributors gained not only com- 
fortable livelihood, but amassed a competence. 

To Bonner, then, is due such honor as belongs 
to him who made Grub Street impossible and 
who lifted the vocation of professional writing 
from a hand-to-mouth existence to that of honor- 
able and comfortable living. 
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HE other day a New York newspaper of 
proverbial authenticity recited a conversa- 
tion with a ‘‘drummer”’ who was on his way to 
see the new cup defender, Columbia, at New Ro- 
chelle. No, he had no special interest in yacht- 
ing, the ‘*drummer” said ; he was going to see 
the sloop and take some pictures of her for purely 
business purposes ; because when he visited his 
customers out West everybody wanted to talk 
about the yacht race, and if he could say he had 
seen the new Columbia and show some pictures 
of her, taken by himself, it would sell a lot of 
goods. 

This is a curious thing, that in St. Louis, 
over 1,000 miles from the sea, there should be 
this eager interest in international yacht-racing, 
a sport absolutely forbidden by the financial con- 
ditions to any but a dozen or so people out of 
70,000,000. It is a fine feature of the sport 
that this should be so, that the event should 
have come to be a national institution, and that 
the corner grocer in Lima, Ohio, with a taste for 
reading the papers, should feel much the same 
exultation over the Defender’s victory as her 
owner, the man who has spent some hundreds of 
thousands of dollars to give his countrymen this 
proud thrill. 

















THE SCHOONER YACHT “* AMERICA.” 


(Which crossed the Atlantic in 1851 and won the Royal Squadron’s 
cup from the whole fleet of British yachts, the trophy being known 
since as “the America’s cup.”’) 


The races for the America’s cup certainly have 
their justification in the pleasure given to the 
nation by the nobie sport. It is well that this 
is so, for the strictly technical and _ practical 


THE “AMERICA’S” CUP RACE IN 1899. 


benefits of the building of cup challengers and 
cup defenders are becoming smaller as the years 
goon. True, in the past our merchant marine 
gained a great deal from the yachtsmen and their 
indefatigable efforts for fine and graceful lines. 
The famous Baltimore clipper ships were modeled 
closely on the plan of the then best American 
yachts. They accomplished wonders in speed 
that had not been hoped for before their time, 
and shipowners from England and all over the 
world came to this country to have their new 
merchantmen constructed in the secret of these 
fine American craft. But the sailing vessel is 
disappearing from the face of the waters. Steam 
appears to be the fitter power and will survive. 
But though this be so, there will never be a lack 
of good in the discovery of fine lines in a boat so 
long as vessels of any sort swim the sea, and our 
attempts to cut down the time between London 
and New York will certainly not be retarded by 
‘« Nat’’ Herreshoff’s eager search for the lines 
of a hull which will give a minimum of resist- 
ance to the water through which it moves. Not 
that any transatlantic steamer will follow very 
closely the model of the wonderful family of 
sloops, from Gloriana to Columbta, for the Paris, 
built on such a model, with the tremendous fin 
keel, would doubtless have a draught of between 
100 and 200 feet and would be forced to anchor 
some miles outside the bar. 

The sailor’s art, too, cannot be the loser. In 
the glorious drama of the race between the giant 
sloops every trick of sailing craft known to the 
breed of watermen is utilized, and for years after, 
the salty ones from Maine to Florida and from 
the Clyde to the Solent whittle sticks, puff wisely 
at their pipes, and talk over the maneuvers, the 
wiles, the little victories and failures in handling 
the boats that helped to make or mar the fortunes 
of the cup racers. 


HOW THE ‘‘ AMERICA’’ WON THE CUP. 


Doubtless few of the American citizens whose 
patriotism and sporting instincts are aroused by 
the race between the Columbia and the Shamrock 
could give any account of what the ‘‘ America’s 
cup”’ really means and just what the original 
America did, beyond the main fact that she beat 
the British. Yet the first race of the interna- 
tional series was certainly more dramatic and in 
other ways more notable than any. of the suc- 
ceeding events. 

In 1851 Tobin bronze, steel masts, fin keels, 
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and Ratsey sails were unknown, together with 
numberless other costly refinements of boat- 
building. But the New York Yacht Club was 
in existence and was managed by an enthusiastic 
and courageous band of American gentlemen who 
took their recreation in nautical ways. The com- 
modore of the club, Mr. John C. Stevens, had 
learned to admire the work of an apprentice in a 
shipyard, a youth named George Steers. Steers 
built a catboat when he was only fifteen years of 
age which won the commodore’s prize, and 
seemed to have a good part of that genius which 
two or three people—the Herreshoffs, Fife, and 
Watson—are monopolizing at present. Commo- 
dore Stevens conceived the idea of having Steers 
build him a schooner yacht, to sail to England 
and compete in the great yacht-racing events, 
which were held even as early as that,, off Cowes. 
Steers built the schooner America, 94 feet long 
on deck and 88 feet long on the water-line. She 
was modeled on the New York harbor pilot- 
boats, carrying no foretopmast nor jibboom. No 
formal challenge was sent from the Royal Yacht 
Squadron, but its commodore let the Americans 
know that they would be welcome. Before start- 
ing the America was tried against the Maria, a 
big sloop, considered the fastest yacht in Ameri- 
can waters, and was beaten badly ; but as no- 
body knew or cared anything about it to speak 
of, excepting her owners, there was no public 
opinion to demand that the AMaria should go in- 
stead of the America. Besides, the Maria was a 
racing machine, pure -and simple, and could 
scarcely have crossed the ocean with safety. 

The America sailed for Havre and arrived 
there early in August, 1851. She rapidly fitted 
up for the race and then proceeded to Cowes. 
The visitor arrived on a dark night, and it must 
have been an interesting moment when the 
dawn showed her to the great fleet of English 
boats full of yachtsmen straining their eyes to 
size up the stranger. ‘lhe Yankee craft was 
about as different from an English yacht as 
could be imagined, with her great beam and 
shallow hull, while the typical English cutter of 
the period was of the ‘plank-on-end”’ variety. 
She soon showed her mettle by defeating one of 
the fastest boats in a brush into Cowes, and this 
achievement made it more difficult for her to 
arrange her races. At last, however, she was 
allowed to sail under the regulations of the Royal 
Yacht Squadron in the race around the Isle of 
Wight for a cup offered by the Royal Yacht 
Squadron. In those days no allowances were 
made for tonnage, sail area, or aaything else. 
All the boats, big or little, started off, and the 
one that came in first won. Eighteen yachts 
were entered, ranging from the little cutter 
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Aurora, of 47 tons, to the three-masted schooner 
Brilliant, of 392 tons, the America being a 
two-masted schooner of 170 tons. Fifteen of 
the yachts started. The America did not get off 
among the first, but before a third of the distance 
was traversed she had assumed the lead, and 
when the breeze freshened up she gained so de- 
cidedly that it was seen long before the end that 
the race was undoubtedly hers, barring an acci- 
dent. Just as a big storm was settling down 
the Yankee schooner crossed the line, winning 
from the whole English fleet of yachts, her time 
being 8 hours and 47 minutes, while the second 
in the race could do no better than 8 hours and 
58 minutes, and the third one was over half an 
hour later in getting across the line. 

The cup won by the America on August 22, 
1851, remained the property of the owners of the 
yacht until 1857, when they presented it to the 
New York Yacht Club, providing that it should 
be offered as a trophy for a race with any chal- 
lenging yacht of any foreign country, for. yachts 
of not less than 30 nor more than 300 tons. 

CHALLENGERS OF PREVIOUS YEARS. | 


The first race sailed thereafter by the English 
challenger, Mr. James Ashbury, put the English 
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boat in competition with a whole fleet of Ameri- 
can yachts, as the America had been when she 


won in 1851. Mr. Ashbury protested against this 
disadvantage to the challenging yacht, and it was 
arranged in his second effort that the yacht club 
might choose any one of four different American 
boats for each of the events in the race. 
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** VALKYRIE.” 


(Lord Dunraven’s first challenger, beaten by Vigilant in 1893.) 


Mr. Ashbury’s first effort for the cup brought 


the Cambria to our shores. The Magic and 
eight other schooners beat her across the 
line. Nothing daunted, Mr. Ashbury went 


home and reappeared next summer with the 
Livonia, built on purpose to win the trophy. 
She split even with the Columbia in two races 
and was then twice defeated by the Sappho. 
Five years later the Madeline twice showed a 
clean pair of heels to the Countess of Dufferin, 
the challenger being a Canadian vessel. 

A Canadian sloop, the Ata/an‘a, had no better 
luck in 1881 against Edward Burgess’ famous 
Puritan, and matters then settled down into a 
rather regular routine: in 1886 our Mayflower 
ran away from the Galatea in two consecutive 
races; in 1887 Mr. Burgess brought forward 
the Volunteer, which twice proved too speedy 
for the Scotch cutter Z'histle; in,1893 our es- 
teemed friend Lord Dunraven had the chagrin 
of seeing his pet Valkyrie decisively defeated by 
the Vigclant—a center-board yacht, with some of 
the best characteristics of the keel boats, designed 
by ‘* Nat” Herreshoff (who had electrified the 
yachting world two years before with his novel 
Giloriana, undefeated until Mr. Herreshoff him- 
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self brought forward an improvement on her). 
In the first race of tnis series the Vigilant came 
in five and three-quarter minutes ahead of her 
competitor, amid wild applause and uproar from 
a tremendous fleet of spectators. The second 
race was under quite different weather condi- 
tions, there being a thirty-mile-an-hour wind 
much of the time, and the Vigzlant won by 10 
minutes and 35 seconds. The next contest was 
a hair-raising one, in which Valkyrie split her 
spinnakers and suffered various other accidents, 
the American boat managing to creep in a win- 
ner by 40 seconds. 

Lord Dunraven was far from satisfied with a 
number of things, but he had made up his mind 
to restore the cup to its original resting-place, so he 
returned to England and had a second Valkyrie 
built. She was sunk in a storm, however, and 
1894 passed without a contest. The following 
year’s happenings all will remember. Valkyrie 
/TI., amid such intense excitement that it was 
almost impossible to give the boats a clear course, 
was beaten ‘‘ three straight’’ by the Herreshoffs’ 
second wonder, Defender. The unfortunate re- 
sults of this—the noble lord’s charges of unfair- 
ness against his opponents, the long investigation, 
his subsequent expulsion from the New York 
Yacht Club and indignant departure for the 
other side—are fresh in the public mind. They 


threatened to put an end for all time to these 
contests. 

It was therefore with particular pleasure that 
every one heard last fall of the challenge sent by 
Sir Thomas Lipton, the famous tea merchant and 





* VIGILANT.”’ 
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‘**COLUMBIA,”’ THE CUP DEFENDER OF 1899, 


wholesale grocer, whose enormous wealth and 
hundreds of stores all over the United Kingdom 
had made hima figure of universal interest long 
before he defied the opinion of Lord Dunraven’s 
many sympathizers and risked his record of un- 
broken successes by entering upon an undertaking 
in which the only precedent is failure. 

So next October the Shamrock will meet the 
Columbia (unless the stanch Defender should still 
prove herself the faster craft) in an endeavor to 
take three out of five races and the famous 
America’s cup. 


LAUNCHING THE NEW CUP DEFENDER. 

At a quarter past 8 on the evening of June 
10 Mrs. C. Oliver Iselin broke a bottle of cham- 
pagne over the prow of the new cup defender in 
the Herreshoff yards at Bristol. <‘‘I christen 
thee Columbia and I wish thee luck,” said she. 

A witness writes of the scene: 

Simultaneous with the crash of the shattered glass 
the beautiful bronze, with her under body gleaming 
like gold and her top sails glistening white, began to 
move slowly toward the water as the gigantic windlass 


attached to the steel cradle on which she was built re- 
volved. 

With the first sign of motion came lusty cheers from 
5,000 throats, ear-piercing shrieks from strident whis- 
tles, and salutes from yacht cannon. The scene was 
spectacular. It was rendered more theatric still be- 
cause of the powerful calcium lights flashed on the 
shapely hull from the tender St. Michael. 

As the Columbia emerged from the shed Capt. 
Charles Barr, who with ‘ Nat” Herreshoff and haif a 
dozen sailors was on her deck, erected a flag-staff and 
broke out an immense silken yacht ensign. A few mo- 
ments later the private signals of her owners, Com- 
modore Morgan and Mr. Iselin, were displayed from a 
jury-mast stepped in the aperture for the immense spar 
of Oregon pine which is to be placed in position imme- 
diately. The darkness of the night was made brilliant 
by the flash-lights of photographers and the glare of 
search-lights, all aimed at the hull of white and gold 
moving with grace and dignity to its baptism of sea- 
water. Seventeen minutes elapsed before the stately 
fabric floated clear of the cradle and danced buoyantly 
in the element she is destined to adorn. 

THE ‘‘COLUMBIA.”’ 


A yachtsman of even ten years ago who had not 
kept up with the course of events in the 90s 




















































































SIR THOMAS LIPTON. 


(Owner of the Shamrock.) 


would be not a little astonished at the Columbia. 
She is of the fin-keel type (that queer modern 
shape whose name is very descriptive and which 
gives her, with a beam of 24 feet, no less than 
20 feet draught), and to the uninitiated she is 
hardly to be distinguished from Defender. The 
experts pick her out by minute differences in 
spreaders, counter, nose and gaff topsail, quite 
invisible to an untrained eye. In reality she 
exhibits the other boat’s characteristic features 
in an even more marked degree, having a still 
longer overhang forward and aft (the particular 
improvement introduced by the Herreshoffs), a 
greater cutting away of the fore-foot, still more 
rake in the stern-post, a flatter floor, deeper 
draught, smaller wetted surface, and more sail 
area. 

A few figures will give an idea of what a 
peculiar racing machine has been evolved by 
modern competition. With a total length of 131 
feet, Columbia's load water-line measures only 
89 feet 6 inches ; that is to say, one-third of her 
length is ‘‘in the air” as receding bow and over- 
hanging stern. Her ‘ backbone” is an inch- 
thick bronze keel-plate, reénforced by three 
inches of flanges and cross-webs, so that there is 
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in effect four inches of metal to carry, below, the 
great lead keel weighing 90 tons; above, the 
floors and frames of the vessel. The huge stick 
of Oregon pine first used as a mast was 1074 feet 
long and weighed about 4 tons. At this writing 
it is being replaced by a steel mast a few inches 
shorter and tapering both ways from a center 
diameter of 224 inches. This will take off fully 
a ton of weight above the deck and is expected 
to make the boat much stiffer in the wind. Her 
topmast is 68 feet long, bowsprit 38, spinnaker 
73, and she can carry sails aggregating 13,500 
square feet—nearly 1,000 more than Defender. 
To handle this giant single-sticker, which can 
hardly pass under the Brooklyn Bridge, there is 
a crew of 34 sailors, 4 quartermasters, and a 
second mate, all Americans born and bred from 
Deer Island, Maine, managed by Mr. Iselin him- 
self and with Capt. Charles Barr as sailing 
master. Captain Barr knows all the devious 
tricks of the trade, and has already sailed the 
Minerva and the famous Colonia to victory in 
nearly every race for which they were entered. 
He also handled the Navahoe in English waters 
in 1893. when, although not quite coming up to 
expectations, she beat the Britannia by two 
minutes in one of the most exciting contests on 
record, the two boats being for most of the 120 
miles of heavy wind and sea within a minute’s 
distance of each other. The men receive $45 
amonth and $4 extra for each race, doubtless 




















MR. C. OLIVER ISELIN. 


(Manager of the cup defender Columbia.) 
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also with the promise of special reward in case 
they win. 
Finally, to satisfy those who, like the lady in 





JOHN B. HERRESHOFF. 
(President of the Herreshoff Manufacturing Company.) 


the Louvre, must have a chance to cry out ‘‘ how 
expensive,’’ it may be said that the enterprising 
gentlemen who supply this defender of our 
trophy will probably be well over $250,000 out of 
pocket by the time Columbia meets Shamrock off 
Sandy Hook. When one remembers that four- 
teen years ago the men in search of a yacht to 
beat Genesta thought the Herreshoffs’ price of 
$30,000 too high, it looks as if even our wealthy 
yachtsmen would have to step aside in another 
decade and make the cup defender or challenger 
of 1910 the subject of a national appropriation. 


THE BUILDER OF THE NEW 


No less interesting than the Columbia herself 
are the master-minds that designed and built 
her. When Edward Burgess died eight years 
ago, it looked as if it would be hard indeed to 
fill the place of the famous Boston builder who 
gave us the victorious Puritan, Mayflower, and 
Volunteer in three successive years. Yet, strange- 
iy enough, a vessel was already on the way to 
completion which has quite revolutionized yacht 
architecture. The ideas of ‘‘ Nat’’ Herreshoff, 
which embodied the Gloriana, are responsible 
for many of the most conspicuous characteristics 
of both Columbia and Shamrock. 

The Herreshoff Manufacturing Company con- 
sists of John B., the president and business man- 
ager, and his younger brother, Nathaniel G. 
(known to every one with any nautical knowing- 
ness as ‘‘ Nat”), who is responsible for the de- 
signing and construction. 


BOAT. 


They come of a long line of sailors and boat 
builders. The elder brother gave promise of 
being a phenomenal designer when the family 
affliction of blindness came upon him at the age 
of fifteen. The work he does, however, is hardly 
less surprising than the actual planning of a boat. 
The entire charge of the company’s affairs is in 
his hands, he attends to all the correspondence 
with an amanuensis, and his power of carrying 
intricate details in his head seems little short of 
miraculous. Itis said that some years ago agents 
of a South American government came to him 
to order three torpedo-boats of a novel pattern 
and some quite unusual features. They described 
them to the blind man and asked for a price on 
the work. He told them it was a difficult job to 
estimate on, and that he would probably require 
half an hour to work it out. And in that time 
he finished his calculations and presented quota- 
tions which were entirely satisfactory to the vis- 
itors. Moreover, the completed boats proved 
exactly according to agreement. 

Another story widely credited tells of his 
going aboard one of the firm’s sailing craft which 
had not come up to expectations and had been 
brought back to the yard for some changes. 
Mr. Herreshoff went on board (he constantly 
conducts visitors al? over the shops, vard, and 
boats, explaining everything with such minute- 
ness that one cannot help glancing at him to 
make sure of his lack of sight) and presently 
stumbled over a cleat. 





HERRESHOFF. 


NATHANIEL G. 
(Designer of the cup defenders since the death of Burgess.) 


‘« Now, who put that cleat there, I wonder ?” 


he exclaimed. <‘‘ No wonder she won’t sail if 
they change the lead of the sheets in that way.” 
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COLUMBIA” AND “*DEFENDER” IN THE TRIAL RACE—**COLUMBIA” IN THE LEAD 


THE DESIGNER. 


‘¢ Nat’ Herreshoff ‘‘is a tall, thin man with 


a red beard and a stoop,” whose thoughtful face 
rarely betrays his feelings. Indeed, old Captain 
Bennett, his most intimate friend, declares he 
never saw him excited but once. During a race 
in Gowanus Bay the topsail was being raised and 
the crew allowed a corner of it to get away from 
them and go flapping in the air. That was too 
much for Captain Nat. He dashed his cap on 
the deck and said things. But ordinarily, even 
in the cup races, he remains the coolest man on 
board, devoting his whole attention to the little 
chances the taking of which decides most races 
between evenly matched boats. On shore he 
walks along by himself, apparently with his head 
full of plans, and with ‘‘ his head inclined for- 
ward, as if he were in search of some novel 
notion, though there is a local saying that he 
acquired the habit from watching his rivals in 
his races, craning his head in order to see them 
from under the boom.” 

Mr. Herreshoff is perhaps the best-informed 
man on the subject of high-speed engines in this 
country, a course at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology and a ’prenticeship with the Cor- 
liss Engine Works having been reénforced by 
long study in foreign ship-yards and at home, 
and four years’ association with a corps of gov- 
ernment experts stationed at Bristol by the Navy 
Department for the purpose of experimenting 
with the Herreshoffs in compound and triple- 


expansion engines. He first became famous for 
his speedy steam craft, the Stcletto, which fairly 
played with the record-holding Mary Powell 
and was subsequently purchased by the Govern- 
ment, bringing her designer an order which re- 
sulted in the Cushing, capable of a thirty-mile 
gait; the yachts Now Then, Say When, One 
Hundred, and Vamoose, the last certainly one of 
the fastest yachts in the world; a sixty-foot 
torpedo-boat called the Lightning, which made 
twenty miles an hour; and many another well- 
known boat. He was always interested in sail- 
ing craft, however, and his successes in this line 
have largely diverted his attention from these 
earlier triumphs. 

He is one of those rare artist artisans whose 
souls are wrapt in their work. He has the 
shrewdness to make his family comfortable in 
the world’s goods, but that done, the remainder 
of his energies are absolutely concentrated on 
making his boats fast and stanch. It was origi- 
nally intended that this article should be a char- 
acter sketch of ‘¢ Nat’’ Herreshoff, to exploit his 
really epic qualities of master ship builder, and 
he was approached with what the writer thought 
to be very elaborate tact to pave the way for 
gathering material. Mr. Herreshoff answered 
in a little manuscript note acknowledging the 
receipt of the letter suggesting an interview, and 
continuing with the laconic ‘‘I refuse, as I have 
refused all others.’’ Such firmness of conviction 
in the matter of public apotheosis is probably 
a misfortune to the readers of the AMERICAN 








THE ‘‘ AMERICA’S” 


MonTHLy, but it certainly does not weaken the 
picture of a simple, strong man, doing his work 
better than other men can co it. 


THE EPOCH-MAKING ‘‘GLORIANA.”’ 


In the early 70s the Herreshoffs’ sloop Shadow 
had made a record as a prize-winner, but it was 
not until 1890 that their particular genius in 
construction began to come prominently before 
the public. Commodore E. D. Morgan was so 
much pleased with a ‘‘cat yawl” they built for 
him that he ordered a twenty-six-footer on the 
same general plan. This boat, the Pelican, 
proved so good a sailer that the Herreshoffs 
found themselves with an order for a forty-six- 
footer. In May, 1891, the Gloriana slid down 
the ways and set the yachting world agog by 
her departure from the traditional 
perpendicular bow of her predeces- 
sors. Cut away both fore and aft, 
she seemed to ‘‘sweep over the sea 
rather than push it to either side of 
her, and her deep keel enabled her 
to get a grip far down below the sur- 
face, while at the same time her dis- 
placement was not increased.” 

After capturing seven straight 
races the Glortana wound up with a 
decisive defeat of the Burgess cen- 
ter-board Beatriz and took rank, in 
the opinion of American experts, as 
‘«confessedly the swiftest and ablest boat of her 
size on this side of the ocean, if not in the world.” 


? 


FROM ‘*GLORIANA’’ TO ‘‘ COLUMBIA.’ 


Next came the Dilemma, in which Mr. Herre- 
shoff experimented with the fin keel, which Bentall 
had used in his Evolution ; in 1892 he brought 
out for Mr. Archibald Rogers the Wusp, an im- 
proved Glortana, which proved a little speedier 
than even that ‘‘lucky accident,’’ as some critics 
termed her. From the Gloriana to the Columbia 
the development has been along logical lines. 
The Navahoe, Colonia, Vigilant, and Defender 
were all produced upon the same general theories, 
modified by each year’s experience, and the close 
resemblance of the last to Columbia has already 
been remarked upon. 


THE CHALLENGING YACHT. 


Amid the innumerable rumors about the Sham- 
rock one fact seems to stand out prominently— 
her marked likeness to the American boat, the 
result of a long period of conveyance in the two 
nations’ ideas on the subject of yacht-building. 
Mr. W. J. Henderson. has recently pointed out 
the striking course of this tendency of the Amer1- 
can ‘‘skimming dish” and the English ‘+ board 
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““GLORIANA.” 


(Built by “ Nat’? Herreshoff in 1891.) 


on edge” of the 70s to approach each other’s 
lines. The following little table shows at a glance 
how the English vessels have increased beam and 
decreased draught while our own have done just 
the opposite : 
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Puritan... ..| 81.12| 22.63| 8.7 || Genesta...| 81.0 | 15.0 | 13.0 

Volunteer .| 85.88! ; Thistle, ...| 86.46) 20.03) 13.8 

Vigilant *. .|124.0 | 26.0 | 14.0|| Valkyrie . 

Columbia?*./131.0 | 24.17) 20.0 '| Shamrock \(said to be almost 
| exactly like Columbia). 

















* Load water-line 86.19 feet. 

+ Load water-line only 90 feet. 

This progress in England and America toward 
a common type is more comprehensively and 
graphically shown in the diagrams on the next 
page. 

The latest reports of the Shamrock give her a 
total length of 130 feet, 90 feet on the water- 
line, and 25.7 beam—that is, a little wider than 
Columbia and with almost exactly the same 
overhang. Many absurd and farcical reports 
are cabled about her: she was a failure, a 
great success ; her draught was 19 feet, it was 
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REPRESENTATIVE YACHTS OF THE PAST HALF CENTURY. 


(The dark portions represent lead keels.) 


. America, American keel schooner—185i. 

. Sappho, American keel schooner—1867. 

3. Mischief, American center-board sloop—1879. 

. Puritan, American center-board compromise—1885. 
5. Volunteer, American center-board compromise—1887. 
6. Gloriana, American keel cutter—1891. 

7. Defender, American keel cutter—1895. 
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26 feet ; her beam was ‘as long as‘her taffrail ; ” 
the sound of her chain cable ‘‘ indicated that she 
was of metal and hollow inside ; ’’ and her main- 
sail ‘‘ made a noise when it slatted in the wood.” 
This all seems to prove merely that the tremen- 
dous interest in the coming event has not only 
caused the correspondents to get news when there 
wasn’t any, but has imposed this special obliga- 
tion upon some who are not as well informed on 


yachting matters as on ‘‘news.”’ It is significant 


to find the following in one of the foremost of 
the London yachting journals, which sneers at 


8. Mosquito, British keel cutter—1848. 

9. Madge, British keel cutter—1879. 

19. Galatea, British keel cutter—1885. 

ll. Thistle, British keel cutter—1887. 

12. Minerva, British keel cutter—1888. 

13. Glycera, British keel cutter—1890. 

14. Valkyrie III., British keel cutter—-1895. 


the ‘¢ fictitious enthusiasm ” attending the Sham- 
rock's launching on June 26: 


On pages 385 and 387 we are able to give a couple of 
photos of Columbia after her launch. They would pass 
equally well for Shamrock were we inclined to impose 
on the simplicity of our readers by so titling them, and 
so on that ground we beg purchasers of this issue to 
consider that they have received double value for their 
outlay. 


There has been unusual mystery about the 
boat’s launching. Willie Fife, of Fairlie, one of 
England’s cleverest designers, is responsible for 
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her, and his ideas, doubtless influenced by the 
events of past years, have surely been ably car- 
ried out by the Thorneycrofts. She will sail un- 
der the flag of the Royal Ulster Yacht Club and 
be handled by Capt. Archie Hogarth and an 
assistant commander, with a crew of 27 Essex 
men, 11 Scotchmen, and one each from Soutk- 
ampton and Exmouth. This number will prob- 
ably be increased to 59 in racing days by addi- 
tions from the crew of the “rin, Sir Tlomas 
Lipton’s steam yacht. In addition to their wages 
the crew gets the following good conduct and 
prize money: Mate, £40; second mate, £30 ; 
sailors, £28 each—all agreeing in the signed 
articles not to misbehave at any restaurant, 
saloon, or public bar, under penalty of instant 
dismissal. 

What is indubitable about the challenger is her 
fine race with the Britannia on July 18, when 
she beat that splendid sloop more than seventeen 
minutes over a fifty-mile course. 


‘¢COLUMBIA’S’’ SHOWING THUS FAR. 


Unquestionably our own champion is not being. 
held back. Following a wise precedent which 
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THE LAUNCHING OF THE “SHAMROCK.” 


has obtained here for the last fifteen years, she 
is racing with Defender as earnestly as if each 
contest were for the cup. The first two meet- 
ings, off Sandy Hook and Larchmont, were bit- 
terly contested, Mr. W. Butler Duncan, Jr., with 
Capt. John Rhodes and thirty Scandinavian sail- 
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ors, handling Defender in most admirable style. 
These trials suggested various points for altera 
-tion in the new boat, and, as was to be expected, 











Photo. by Davis & Sanford. 
“WILLIE” FIFE. 


(Designer of Shamrock, the British challenger.) 


her rigging did not run as smoothly as Defender’s. 


She won each time, however, and showed herself 
conclusively to be some minutes faster under 
average conditions. English opinion coincides 
with that of our own yachtsmen in pronouncing 
the Herreshoffs’ new creation a success. They 
conclude that she can hold the older boat off the 
wind and that she exhibits a slight but decisive 
advantage on the wind. With her new mast, 
which will probably have been used in the races 
off Newport by the time this is printed, and with 
smoother working rigging she should be able to 
prove beyond a question her right to represent 
us next October. 


THE PROSPECTS. 


lt should always be remembered in looking 
over the long list of British defeats for the 
America’s cup that our rivals have been under 
decided disadvantages. First of all is the 
necessity of making the challenger fit to cross 
the Atlantic, a condition which the English con- 
sidered a particular handicap in the case of 
Valkyrie IlI. Almost more important is the 
difference between yachting conditions here and 
there, the shifting winds and currents from in- 
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land bays off Great Britain changing radically 
the requirements of ‘a crack racing machine. 
The victorious Vigdlant in 1894 crossed the ocean 
—in the shortest time on record with the ex- 
ception of one race, where all possible sail was 
of course carried—but her career in English 
waters was disappointing, for she won only four 
races to the Britannia’s twelve. Yet American 
enthusiasts can remember comfortably that the 
conditions are not now so disadvantageous to the 
British challenger as they were to the America in 
1851, as that craft had not only the above-men- 
tioned handicap to overcome, but had in addition 
to sail against a whole fleet, of which some ves- 
sels were more than twice her size. 
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The two boats this year seem to be so much 
alike that the result will depend largely upon 
handling and seamanship, and however the races 
terminate, they should arouse more enthusiasm 
and more anguish among the sea-sick throng of 
sporting land-lubbers than ever before. While 
Sir Thomas Lipton is a gentleman who has here- 
tofore succeeded in pretty much everything he 
tried, and while all accounts agree as to the busi- 
ness-like way in which he has gone about his 
present task, one could hardly be an American 
and conversant with the history of the America’s 
cup without believing in the bottom of his heart 
that this trophy will not cross the ocean in the 
nineteenth century. 
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“ ANOTHER REACR, AND DON’T YOU WISH YOU MAY GET 1T?”—From the World (New York). 
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THE CASTLE OF SAN CRISTOBAL, SAN JUAN, PORTO RICO. 


PORTO RICO FROM A WOMAN'S POINT 
‘OF VIEW. 


BY MRS. GUY V. HENRY. 


aes with me this beautiful. moonlight 
night on the balcony of the Palacio 
Forteleza, at San Juan, the capital. Be truly 
Porto Rican and fold your hands across the 
iron rail, drop your chin into your folded hands, 
and lean languidly—but it must oe also grace- 
fully—forward a bit, and to the right see the 
larger ships lying at anchor a little way out, 
while the native sail-boats cluster like ghosts of 
departed Spanish sailors close to the wharf, and 
far out, bordering down to the water’s edge, the 
purple palm hills of the island. Is it not a 
picture of wondrous beauty? Now follow with 
your eye a line straight up the rock wall and see 
old Castle Cristobal, its walls all shimmering 
gray, its turrets, moat, and gates all softly 
shadowed in the moonlight. Stretching out 
straight along the crest of the hill, tier above 
tier, its batteries rise. Your eyes see it to-night 
only in the light of four hundred years ago— 
you picture its ancient guns, the clatter of spur, 
glitter of uniform, its dungeon, and the history 
of days gone by forever. But were you nearer 
you would see our own brave soldiers in blue or 
khaki uniform, and, treading with firm and ring- 
ing step, the United States sentinel. Across the 
city the glittering lights here and there, cutting 
into the deep shadow of the square wall of the 
Spanish prison, and the dome of the cathedral 
rising high above the walls of clustering houses 
around the city plaza—all is truly Spanish there. 

Further on to the left is the hospital, all lighted 
now from every window; across the narrow 
shadowed street is the old Spanish barracks with 


its United States flag folded away from its staff 
until to-morrow, and so on to Casa Blanca, pure 
and white in the soft moon’s ray ; and now your 
view has reached Morro Castle, rising straight up 
from the sea, its strong rock walls washed by the 
everlasting waves. Straight and beautiful rises 
the grand old fortress. Your eyes have now 
looked on a picture of great beauty in its tropical 
setting—the old Spanish city, the moonlit sea, 
the shadowed palms and mountains. Some- 
where below in the crowded street a soft, weird 
note catches your ear, and the bewitching, fas- 
cinating, wailing sound of music comes stealing 
upward. It is the native teplee, the musical in- 
strument so dear to the people’s heart. Over 
and over its strange notes come up to us—and 
our eyes are concentrating downward to an objec- 
tive point in the narrow street. 

I take your hand in mine and lead you through 
the corridors and high-ceilinged rooms of the old 
palace. You may not stop to-night to roam at 
will through the old building, for that minor 
pleading note calls you onward. Down the wide 
marble stairway we go and out into the street. 
On and on your absorbed vision leads you, and 
the hypnotic influence of something far below 
the surface of the narrow street, of moonlight 
and minor chord, leads you toward the object. 
A street musician—a crowd of people—close 
to them we come. The women and the chil- 
dren of the hot tropical night are taking the one 
joy and pleasure of their daily lives. Tired women 
hands are folded and tapering, gentle-looking 
fingers locked patiently together. Little chil- 
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SEA-WALL OF THE PALACE, SAN JUAN, PORTO RICO. 


dren’s feet move with slow steps to the measured 
rhythm. Gentle brown eyes look trustingly at 
one another. Not much noise is heard, but an 
air of peaceful enjoyment lies in the scene. 
Come with me and glance within the homes of 
these women and children. One small room, or 
perhaps two in the basement, or the street floor 
of the city houses, with no windows unless a 
small aperture at front and rear, no furniture 
except of the most meager, and the barest neces- 
sities to keep life going. 

Follow me away from this better part of the 
city out into the suburbs; and there only the 
one room or a small hovel of dried palm leaves 
and grasses, with poverty written plainly on the 
abode. Back again through the city streets we 
come, the odors of all time reaching out from 
within the overcrowded rooms, still here and 
there the groups of women and children, the 
same minor chord, the same patient, gentle peo- 
ple. Now we have reached below and struck 
the secret of that influence, which from a woman’s 
point of view becomes intuitive, and your heart 
cries out to know what means that minor chord. 
It is a wail from the women and the children of 
our new land, for life and light, for a hand to 
guide and hold and help them to rise above the 
ignorance and poverty which for generations have 
held them down. A wail, oh! gentle brown- 
faced mother, of thy soft voice, calling out to 
reach a higher womanhood of strength and 
purpose. 

How shall we answer the call? I plead for 
them to-day in the broad, garish light of our 





own free land. I ask for 
immediate help for them, our 
own people. For the secret 
of success in our new pos- 
sessions lies in the measure 
of how high by food, clothes, 
and education we shall lift 
the women and children to 
be of future usefulness and 
reflect credit upon our na- 
tion. I believe in San Juan 
by the establishment of the 
Woman’s Aid Society we 
have laid a_ corner-stone, 
firm and deeply planted, 
which will strike straight to 
the root of the matter. A 
handful of army and navy 
women saw this secret, and 
led on and on by that true 
concentration of vision, un- 
earthed the poverty and by 
gentle tact saw the life of 
suffering and woe which 
these women are now living. A new hope was 
held out to them through a little band of Ameri- 
can women. With obstacles almost insurmount- 
able, infinitesimal in number, and with very lim- 
ited means and depleted strength, these earnest 
workers have put upon a solid basis this Aid So- 
ciety, and to-day are trying to care for and sus- 
tain 500 poor and worthy women. 

Most of those women who come to the rooms 
are the native women who desire to be self-sup- 
porting—who would rather suffer than beg, but 
who lock with tender glances and the one softly 
uttered word ‘‘ Gracias”’ for the little help given 
toward making them self-supporting. To them 
as far as limited means can go is given material 
for clothes to make for themselves and for their 
little ones, and banded together outside the low 
and narrow hovel door, beside the roadway, sit 
in the evening light the stronger ones making 
the garments to be put with their own gentle 
hands upon the sick women, the helpless old 
women, and the little children—all reached 
through this minor chord of secret sympathy 
among the native women with one another. 

We do not wish to pauperize them—even they 
would draw back and the gentler classes fold 
the lace mantilla closer about their faces rather 
than come to us begging for bread. But they 
are very poor, they are hungry—some of them 
are more than that. The causes which have led 
to this suffering are many, among which is the 
high cost of food ; the many widows and orphans 
who formerly received pensions now left desti- 
tute; the loss of the work of making uniforms 
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for Spanish soldiers ; the many changes and un- 
certainties caused by war, a change of govern- 
ment, and a lack of market for crops-or employ- 
ment of labor which brought support to families 
now left in impoverished condition. Shall they 
look to us in vain? Let us hold them by the 
hand, let us keep them from suffering and meet 
their call for industrious, self-supporting lives. 
To reach and help the hand that rocks the cradle, 
to teach the mother confidence and trust in us, 
and thus lead on to the education of the child in 
the right direction, is surely worth while. The 
native mothers will consider it an honor to send 
their children to American schools, and to bring 
them up as true American citizens will be the 
entire end and aim of their ambition. 

The children are clamoring for education, not 
for play or time to waste, but to learn to grow 
great and grand like the Americanos. There are 
now no proper schools for them, there are prac- 
tically no school-houses, but a room where the 
so-called teacher boards is utilized for the pur- 
pose. There is absolutely no discipline. Chil- 
dren come and go as they please. They sit on a 
long bench or on the floor. Dirt abounds, and 
but one book is used for study from which they 
are supposed to learn to read. As a fact, how- 
ever, they do not learn anything. A curiosity 
and a farce is the present system of schools. Can 
we face this situation silently ? Could you glance 
once at the bright-faced youngsters as they come 
out from the school of but a single hour in the 
morning, you would never forget the intelligent, 
bright look which meets yours, and you would 


SPANISH TROOPS IN PORTO RICO. 
(The khaki uniforms were made by Porto Rican women.) 
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be convinced that something ought to be done 
for them. There are some few exceptions in the 
larger towns, but not by any means enough to 
offset lack of a system of education. 

The question may be asked why we should 
do for them when we have so much at home to 
accomplish. The answer is, we have already a 
secure foundation laid at home, upon which we 
are constantly building. What we do in our 
colonies will reflect credit upon us as a nation to 
whom all the other nations are looking to see if 
we can be as successful in carrying our civiliza- 
tion onward with us as in carrying our flag. 

I close my eyes and see a picture of great 
beauty in its tropical setting of mountains and 
early morning light, that light which seems to 
reach to us from heaven through the grave on a 
resurrection morning. Such a picture beyond 
my words to tell to you came in very truth to us 
on last Easter morning, near the top of the 
mountain as we entered the little town of Coamo. 
The tall palms shadowing the roadside, the gold- 
and-purple softness at the mountain top, the 
hushed influence of the heavenly light—and sud- 
denly there came bursting on our ears a song 
like the hallelujahs of that morning long years 
ago in Palestine. Look! Down the mountain 
side a crowd of people running toward us, waving 
great palm branches and boughs of a pure white 
blossoming flower, some on foot, some on little 
native ponies, all singing and running to meet 
us. At their head was a young man of twenty 
years dressed in pure white. 

This leader, with his St. John face, sprang 
quickly to the top- 
most balcony rail of 
a house near by. A 
perfect silence fell 
upon the air, and 
then the earnest 
voice, in pure but 
broken English, 
came tous. A word 
or two of welcome. 
But not for that 
beautiful welcome 
alone had they come 
out to meet us, but 
to plead for a higher 
life, for nobler 
aims, more than all 
for the first glimpse 
of a higher educa- 
tion—to learn to 
live. 

Looking out up- 
on that mass of hu- 
man souls in its 
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wondrous setting, 
each soul pleading 
for something beyond 
sordid gains and a 
selfish goal, but for a 
nobler manhood and 
womanhood through 
the mental power of 
growth, I saw the 
wondrous picture as 
in a vision. Rafael 
Bernier, the young 
man who, by strong 
magnetic power, led 
the whole town of 
Coamo on that April 
morning, is to be 
cared for and his 
earnest pleading an- 
swered by the placing 
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our American col- 
leges, which are so 
generously coming forward through the influence 
of men who see the need of this higher educa- 
tion for the race who look across the water for 





RAFAEL BERNIER. 


(A Porto Rican youth who is to receive an American collegiate 
education. ) 


the only help they have ever known. I prophesy 
a grand result from this one step in behalf of a 
Porto Rican boy. 

Porto Rico is ours and so are the Philippines. 
No matter to-day how or why they became ours 


A PORTO RICAN PUBLIC SCHOOL UNDER THE OLD REGIME. 


—the ever-present question is, What shall we 
do with them? Like Christian’s pack, they are 
strapped upon our back. When we lie down 
they must still be with us. When we arise as a 
nation and travel onward they will go with us. 
And we must carry the burden straightforward 
now to the end. 

Like Christian, too, we are forgetting all about 
Christiana and the children. But they, too, are 
running on behind calling and calling to know 
the way. Let us bend our first interest to Porto 
Rico. Let us send to them as far as lies in our 
power our very best of every kind, our best of 
every profession, and consider them not as a 
means to an end, but like a new and unlearned 
primer full of large letters to be put into sentences 
to stand forever, if only we will learn slowly how 
to put the sentences together. Let us meet the 
cause in Cuba for food, and clothes, and help at 
every point where needed. But stand not back 
with folded hands while achild of your very own 
who gives you but little trouble, and yet looks to 
you for all its needs, is silently suffering for your 
interest and your immediate assistance. 

Let Porto Rico become the best and truest 
reflection of ourselves because we shall have 
taught it to be good and true. Let us help it 
over the intermediate state with grand unselfish- 
ness. - Then we shall stand before the world in 
the right light, and our new people: like their 
own royal palm in our new colonies, with strong 
and rugged trunk * 


Carrying its clinging branches, 
All wet with heaven’s dew, 
Straight upward. 














THE DEFEAT OF SEVEN-DAY JOURNALISM IN > 
LONDON. ) 


BY HENRY S. LUNN, M.D. 


C ies attempt on the part of two great English 

capitalists to invade the day of rest by the 
introduction of seven-day journalism in London 
has been finally defeated, after a brief and bitter 
struggle, by a singularly unanimous manifesta- 
tion of all the forces interested in the social, 
political, and religious welfare of the nation. 
The innovators seemed to have everything in 
their favor. Sir Edward Lawson, the proprietor 
of the Dazly Telegraph, is reputed to possess a 
yearly income of more than $1,000,000, and Mr. 
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ALFRED C. HARMSWORTH. 
(Proprietor of the Daily Mail.) 


Alfred Harmsworth, the proprietor of the Daly 
Mail, is at least as rich. The Daily Telegraph 
has been for a generation the most popular of 
English daily newspapers. Until the agitation 
about the Bulgarian atrocities it had been a Lib- 
eral organ ; but at the point when Disraeli’s pop- 
ularity was at its zenith and Mr. Gladstone’s 
appeal on behalf of the oppressed nationalities of 
the East was only beginning to secure public 
attention; it once for all abandoned the Liberal 
party and became the organ of Conservative sub- 
urban villadom, a kind of political Gallio, with- 


out a spark of sympathy or appreciation for any 
movement animated by great convictions or lofty 
ideals. Its immense popularity is largely to be 
credited to its brilliant staff of writers, among 
whom have been numbered Sir Edwin Arnold, 
the late George Augustus Sala, H. D. Traill, W. 
L. Courtney, Bennett Burleigh, Frank Bullen, 
Lady Jeune, and Miss Braddon. 

Mr. Harmsworth’s history reads almost like a 
romance. The story goes that he recently visited 
the office in which he commenced his first publi- 
cation, Answers, and sitting down in what was 
once his own editorial chair he remarked : ‘‘ Ten 
years ago I entered this office without a penny in 
my pocket, and now if I wrote a check for two 
millions it would be honored.’’ The paper which 
made the foundation of his fortunes was one of 
the numerous offshoots of Sir George Newnes’ 
Titbits, and he gained his experience in the office 
of that journal. The secret of the success of 
papers of this type has been the resolute appeal 
that they have made to the young men and wom- 
en who have passed and are passing through 
the elementary schools of the country. To these 
they offer from sixteen to thirty-two pages of 
stories, personal paragraphs, and desultory triv- 
ialities of every kind, carefully avoiding every- 
thing that could demand sustained attention or 
even awaken a moment’s serious thought. 

Encouraged by the marvelous success of An- 
swers and other papers of a kindred type, Mr. 
Harmsworth decided to bring out a halfpenny 
daily paper, devoting one page to magazine 
matter and catering not only for the class to 
which Answers specially appeals, but also, to 
some extent, for the constituency of the Daily 
Telegraph. The success of the Daily Mail was 
phenomenal, and in a few months it had falsified 
the claim of the Daziy Telegraph to possess the lar- 
gest circulation of any daily paper, and was advanc- 
ing rapidly to a daily circulation of 500,000. 

With these illimitable resources behind them 
the two proprietors—Mr. Harmsworth avowedly 
following the lead of the Daily Telegraph—pre- 
pared to introduce the American system of seven- 
day journalism. A similar attempt had previ- 
ously been made by Mr. Gordon Bennett and the 
New York Herald, but the experiment soon 
reached a disastrous termination. With this ex- 
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ception seven-day newspapers have always been 
unknown in England. There are a considerable 
number of so-called ‘‘ Sunday papers,” but these 
are published largely on Saturdays and are not 
distributed on Sunday by the majority of respect- 
able news agents. They have a very low-class 
circulation, and the two great wholesale news 
agents, W. H. Smith & Son and Horace Mar- 
shall & Son, do not sell a single copy on Sun- 
days. Moreover, these papers do not make anv 
break in the news of the 
week for the ordinary 
newspaper reader, who 
finds in Monday’s paper 
full information as to Sat- 
urday’s doings, whereas 
the innovation attempted 
by these journals would 
have deprived their read- 
ers of Saturday’s news 
unless they had taken the 
Sunday issue of the pa- 
per. « It was stated in the 
preliminary announce- 
ments of these journals 
that the Sunday issue 
would give full details of 
social and political hap- 
penings, the sporting in- 
telligence of Saturday, 
the police-court news, 
and all the ordinary items 
of a daily newspaper in 
addition to special fea- 
tures. 

It was generally recog- 
nized among journalists 
that if these two papers 
succeeded other great 
dailies would follow their example,,and that in a 
short time England would stand in this matter 
where America stands to-day. The innovating 
papers themselves frankly admitted that they were 
following transatlantic example, and a number of 
American journalists were employed in the under- 
taking. Considerable interest in this new de- 
parture was manifested by the American press. 

But seldom, if ever, has public feeling de- 
clared itself so swiftly or so unmistakably as it 
has done on this question. Two religious jour- 
nals, the British Weekly, edited by Dr. Robert- 
son Nicoll, and the Methodist Times, edited by 
the Rev. Hugh Price Hughes, together with the 
Echo, which published an able article by Sir 
Hugh Gilzean Reid, president of the National 
Institute of Journalists, were the first to give ex- 
pression to the general indignation. The News 
Venders’ Trade Union next took up the matter, 





JOHN BURNS. 
(The English labor leader.) 
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and the press generally throughout the country 
condemned the movement as likely to add td the 
burdens of the already overtaxed working jour- 
nalist and to deprive of their day of rest an 
army of newspaper distributers amounting to 
over 100,000. 

The first Sunday editions of the Dazly Tele- 
graph and Daily Mail were published at the be- 
ginning of April. I felt so strongly the gravity 
of the situation that I wrote at once to nearly all 

the English bishops and 
to the heads of the non- 
conformist communions, 
urging that in their sev- 
eral spheres they should 
impress upon Christian 
men everywhere the ne- 
cessity of withholding 
their support from this 
deplorable enterprise. 

Every day the agitation 

grew. The news agents 
issued a remarkable pe- 
tition for signature 
throughout the length 
and breadth of the coun- 
try, headed by portraits 
of the archbishop of Can- 
terbury, the Rev. Hugh 
Price Hughes, and Mr. 
John Burns. Such acon- 
junction has mever been 
witnessed before in Eng- 
land except at the time 
when Cardinal Manning, 
.the bishop of London, 
and John Burns worked 
together on behalf of the 
dockers. This petition 
was signed by hundreds of thousands, and the 
subscriptions not only to the Zelegraph and the 
Mail, but to the whole galaxy of Harmsworth's 
publications, fell off in large numbers daily. 

About the third week of the agitation, inspired 
by a remarkable article of Dr. Robertson Nicoll’s, 
in which he pointed out that the advertisers in 
these papers held the key to the situation, I de- 
cided not only to withdraw my own advertise- 
ments from the papers concerned, but to bring 
what influence I had to bear upon other adver- 
tisers. I therefore wrote to all the large adver- 
tisers in these journals, urging them to write 
directly to the proprietors and generally to use 
their influence to stop the Sunday issues. 

The National Council of Evangelical Free 
Churches, a most powerful organization, repre- 
senting something like 7,000,000 of the popula- 
tion, not only passed a strong resolution, but at a 
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special sub-committee appointed a deputation to 
wait on the proprietors with a remonstrance. 

Lord Rosebery, who enjoys at this moment a 
popularity second to that of no man in the king- 
dom, made a,speech which helped to bring mat- 
ters to a crisis. At a meeting of the news vend- 
ers’ institution on Wednesday, May 3, with the 
two proprietors in question seated at the same 
table, he made an appeal for a ‘‘ truce of God,”’ 
and suggested that Sir Edward Lawson and Mr. 
Harmsworth should mutually agree to suspend 
‘their Sunday issue. Mr. Alfred Harmsworth 
immediately wrote a note and passed it up the 
dinner-table to Lord Rosebery, stating that he 
was willing to withdraw his Sunday issue if Sir 
Edward Lawson would do the same. He fol- 
lowed this up by a leading article in the Daily 
Mail in which he repeated his offer, but stated 
that if the Daily Telegraph did not accept it he 
would raise the circulation of the Sunday Daily 
Mail to 1,000,000. This statement was an error 
in tactics, and the challenge was not accepted. 

Feeling that the moment had come to unite 
the scattered forces that were fighting this great 
battle, I went on May 3 to see the archbishop of 
Canterbury, the bishop of London, and Lord 
Kinnaird, who at once consented to become re- 
spectively president, chairman of executive, and 
vice-president of the National Protest Committee. 
I then went down to the House of Commons and 
within half an hour had secured a number of 
well-known members to act on the committee. 
Other leading Anglicans and non-conformists 
joined, the chief rabbi representing the Jews 
gave in his adhesion, and Cardinal Vaughan, 
who was traveling in Italy, sent a telegram to 
express his willingness to join. Leading mer- 
chants and manufacturers also lent their aid, 
and within twenty-four hours a committee was 
formed representing all the great interests of the 
nation—a fact which in itself showed the strength 
and unanimity of public feeling on the matter. 

On Tuesday, May 16, the Committee of Na- 
tional Protest met by invitation at the town 
house of the bishop of London, in St. James’ 
Square, and at once drew up a protest for circu- 
lation, which pointed out among other things 
that the attempt to destroy the ancient British 
institution of one day’s rest in seven was being 
made at the very time when the continental 
nations were waking up to its advantages not 
merely from a religious, but from a social point 
of view, and were trying to introduce something 
of the kind within their own borders. It was 
decided that copies of this protest should be sent 
to a comprehensive list of all the most distin- 
guished people in England, who should be in- 
vited to become members of the committee. 
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THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, 


It was fully expected in many quarters that the 
fight would be long and arduous. However, on 
the next Wednesday morning there appeared on 
the Daily Mail contents bills, instead of the cus- 
tomary programme of news, the following an- 
nouncement only in huge red capitals, ‘* Death of 
the Sunday Daily Mail,” which, as its parent 
somewhat callously announced, had expired on 
the previous Sunday and was interred that day 
without regret. In a leading article it was stated 
that the paper was withdrawn ‘‘as a frank con- 
cession to the religious feeling of the country.”’ 

Our committee at once decided to suspend 
operations to allow of some private representa- 
tions from influential quarters being made to the 
proprietor of the Daily Telegraph, and on Wednes- 
day, May 24, we had the satisfaction of reading 
in the current number of the Zelegraph a quiet- 
ly worded and dignified announcement that the 
Sunday issue was discontinued. 

In conclusion, I would point out that the pop- 
ular movement which I have attempted to de- 
scribe was not a mere ebullition of Sabbatarian 
fanaticism. It was based on the scientifically 
proved necessity of a weekly break—a ‘truce 
of God ’’—in the wearing toil and nervous strain 
of modern life, and on the desire not only to 
secure to every worker one day’s rest in seven, 
but to insure that he should be able to enjoy it 
with his wife and family, thus gaining efficiency 
for the coming week of labor and knitting closer 
the bonds of home. 
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HAVE been requested to present a survey of 

the educational field of the South. This 
must necessarily be rapid and imperfect. The 
starting-point is the war between the States, 
which resulted in the most gigantic revolution of 
modern times—the emancipation of slaves, the 
disorganization of the entire labor system of the 
South, the reversal of traditions, habits, and 
institutions, the impoverishment of the South, 
and the addition to the voting population of a 
large mass of people who, recently in bondage, 
were suddenly transformed by act of the United 
States into a body of citizens having the high- 
est privileges and prerogatives. Few people can 
realize—no one outside the limits of the Con- 
federate States—how utterly transformed every- 
thing was, what an upheaval, overthrow, of 
cherished convictions, of habits of life, of social 
and political environments, and destruction. of 
property. When the surrender of the armies 
under Lee and Johnston occurred there came the 
necessary duty of rehabilitation, of setting houses, 
churches, schools, and government in order for 
the new and the strange life. During the war, 
through the Freedmen’s Bureau and a few reli- 
gious organizations, efforts, partial and _ local, 
were begun toward giving some education to 
those who were within the Union lines. This 
noble and proper effort was often in the hands of 
fanatical men and women ignorant of negro 
peculiarities, inexperienced as to methods of 
teaching, full of self-conceit, and possessed of 
a fatal facility of rubbing the fur the wrong 
way. 

It must be borne in mind that under the 
ancient régime no public-school system providing 
universal education existed at the South. There 
was no system adequate even to the education at 
public expense of the white youth. Our peculiar 
social system forbade the education of the negroes. 
ry’ > . . = 
That obviously would have been impossible and 
dangerous. In the course of a few years systems 
for both races were established. The difficulties 
were very great. Population was sparse, roads 
were bad, school-houses did not exist, there was 
an absolute want of acquaintance with the 
machinery of public schools, no sufficient supply 
of competent teachers was to be had, and weigh- 
ing down all spirit of hopeful progress was the 
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dreary poverty of the tax-payer. It is impossible 
for those living north of Mason and Dixon’s 
line to realize how universal and crushing was 
the bankruptcy of the South after Appomattox. 
In 1861 the real and personal property of Geor- 
gia was valued at $661,000,000. At the close of 
the war $121,000,000 were left. Hx uno disce 
uvmnes. Superadd the horrors of reconstruction, 
its robberies, insults, corruptions, incompetency 
of officials, and the deliberate attempt to put the 
white people in subjection to the negroes. 
Despite the environments and the hopeless- 
ness of the outlook, there were a few who felt that 
the salvation of the South, the recovery of its 
lost prestige, depended on universal education. 
They felt that no better service could be rendered 
to the country and the great problems which em- 
barrassed or darkened action than a scheme of 
applying systems, tried and known elsewhere, to 
the renaissance of the South. Therefore, with 
hope and courage amid the gloom of disappoint- 
ment and poverty and despair, the pressure of 
adverse circumstances, and the struggle for sub- 
sistence, they advocated and secured the in- 
corporation into organic law of general education 
as the only measure which promised to lift up 
the lately servile race and restore the white peo- 
ple to their former prosperity. They persevered 
in their efforts until now, in view of the magnifi- 
cent results achieved, we can set up our Eben- 
ezers. Every State in the South has State- 
established, State-controlled, State-supported 
schools for both races without legal discrimina- 
tion as to benefits conferred. About $100,000, - 
000, drawn very largely from the taxation of 
the white people, have been given for negro edu- 
cation, and 1,250,000 negro children are en- 
rolled in the schools. Nothing in the history of 
civilization is comparable to this sublime self- 
denial and this work of enlarged patriotism. 
When the Government emancipated the ne- 
groes there was an imperative resulting obliga- 
tion to prepare them for citizenship and freedom, 
but the Government has persistently and cruelly 
refused to give one cent of aid to this indispen- 
sable work. Along with what the States have 


done, Northern religious societies and some 
benevolent men and women have given liberally 
for the education of the negroes, and such insti- 
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tutions as Hampton, Tuskegee, Spellman, Tou- 
galoo, Claflin, Shaw, St. Augustine, and others 
have done most valuabie service in preparing 
the negroes for their changed condition. These 
schools, however valuable the work done by 
them, reach not more than 30,000 pupils, and if 
all these turned out well, what are they among 
so many? Every Southern man and woman is 
profoundly grateful for what Northern people 
have done for the education of the negroes, for 
making coequal citizenship of the two races in 
the same territory an endurable possibility. The 
public free schools are the colleges of the people ; 
they are the nurseries of freedom ; their estab- 
lishment and efficiency are the paramount duty 
of a republic. The education of children is the 
most legitimate object of taxation. Highty-five 
or 90 per cent. of the children will never know 
any education as given by schools except what 
they obtain in free State schools. It. is not, 
therefore, a question of relative worth of differ- 
ent methods, but of education at all. 

It must not be supposed that because prior to 
the war the Southern States had no systems of 
public schools for universal education they were 
negligent of the duty of supplying a large num- 
ber of the white population with instruction of 
the highest order. It may surprise some of the 
audience to learn that by the census of 1860, 
when the North had a population of 19,000,000 
and the South had 8,000,000, the North had 205 
colleges, 1,407 professors, and 29,044 students ; 
the South had 262 colleges, 1,488 professors, 
and 27,055 students; the North expended for 
colleges, per annum, $1,514,688 and for acade- 
mies $4,663,749, while the South expended for 
colleges $1,662,419 and for academies $4,328,- 
127. Besides these, in nearly every State were 
denominational colleges, and I make bold to say 
that the education furnished, according to the 
then existing courses of study, was in all respects 
equal to that furnished elsewhere. Webster 
once exclaimed of Massachusetts: ‘‘ There she 
is—she speaks for herself !’’ With equal boast- 
fulness the South may say of the results of the 
education furnished: ‘‘There are her men— 
they speak for themselves!’ What portion of 
the world can surpass our Marshall and Taney, 
Washington, Jefferson, Madison, Henry, Rut- 
ledge, Pinckneys, Calhoun, Clay, and scores of 
others? Obliterate from our history what these 
men have achieved, and how barren it would 
be! 

It need hardly be said that our institutions of 
learning shared in the universal poverty which 
swept over our land. The colleges in some 
cases were used as barracks and hospitals for 
the soldiers. Libraries and apparatus were re- 
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moved or destroyed, and in some instances theré 
has been a weary waiting for compensation after 
proof, clear and full, leaving no loop to hang a 
doubt upon. Buildings for dormitories and sci- 
ence halls, very much needed to meet pressing 
demands, are not finished for want of funds. 
Professors, faithful and scholarly, are poorly 
paid. Most pathetic calls from young men and 
young women, hungry for education, are heard, 
and yet they must be turned away in the absence 
of scholarships and endowments. Some single 
colored schools have a larger annua! income and 
expend more for running expenses than any uni- 
versity except Johns Hopkins, and as much as 
the combined outlay of four or five white col- 
leges. The white institutions at the South have 
had no help from the generosity of the North 
except what one family has given to the Vander- 
bilt and the University of Virginia has received 
from the estate of Fayerweather. Is there any 
wonder that Southern colleges cannot compare 
or compete with Harvard, Yale, Cornell, Prince- 
ton, or Chicago, with their plethoric millions ? 

From the Bureau of Education | gather that 
the Northern colleges have in productive funds 
$102,721,451, while the South, exclusive of the 
District of Columbia, reports $15,741,000. In 
the North there are 23 institutions with an 
annual income of from $100,000 to $200,000, 
while in the South there are only 13. The North 
has 3 colleges with an annual income of from 
$400,000 to $500,000 and 3 with an income of 
from $700,000 to $800,000, while in that favored 
class the South has not one. No wonder that in 
the Northern press, the greatest civilizing force 
of the times, while columns are given to inter- 
esting accounts of what higher institutions are 
doing and receiving, there is scarcely a mention 
of work done or help received by the struggling 
colleges of the South. 

I shall not stultify myself by any fresh argu- 
ment in favor of negro education, but I must be 
pardoned for emphasizing the fact that there 1s 
greater need for the education of the other race. 
The white people are to be the leaders, to take 
the initiative, to have the directive control in all 
matters pertaining to civilization and the highest 
interests of our beloved land. History demon- 
strates that the Caucasian will rule. He ought to 
rule. He made our Constitution ; he achieved 
our independence ; he is identified with all true 
progress, all high civilization, and if true to his 
mission, while developing his own capabilities he 
will lead, out and on, other races as far and as 
fast as their good and their possibilities will 
justify. This white supremacy does not mean 
hostility to the negro, but friendship for him. 
On the intelligent and more refined class of the 
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white people the negroes have been compelled to 
rely heretofore for the educational advantages 
which they possess, and on them in the future 
they must depend to prevent a widening of the 
breach between the races and to bring about 
their higher advancement. It is hopeless to 
think of the small number of educated negroes 
protecting themselves against wrongs unless 
there be men and women, cultured, courageous, 
broad-minded, to correct, elevate, and lead pub- 
lic opinion. Some wild enthusiasts of the negro 
race, some purblind fanatics of the white race, 
may expect or desire subordination or inferiority 
of the white people, but that is the crazy dream 
of a kind of racial cosmopolitanism or fusion 
which portends loss of national unity and is the 
forerunner of decay. ; 

Much has been said—too much cannot be said 
—of thenegro problem. It does not ‘‘down”’ at 
any man’s bidding. It is a living, ever-present, 
all-pervasive, apparently irremovable fact. Its 
solution baffles statesmanship and philanthropy. 
Education—moral, intellectual, industrial, civic 
—should be persistently, generously furnished, 
but, if universal, is slow in its results and, while 
immensely beneficial, does not settle irreconcila- 
ble racial antagonisms, and it leaves two hetero- 
geneous, unassimilable peoples as coequal citizens 
with growing cleavage in the same territory. 
Preachers, sociologists, humanitarians, with their 
altruistic speculations, may from a safe distance 
pooh-pooh the problem, but there it is and there 
it will remain. 

Recent tragic occurrences at the South are not 
the gravamen of the problem. They are horri- 
fying, but are incidents. The unmentionable 
atrocities filling the timid with direful appre- 
hensions are committed by a few brutes who, 
slaves to appetites, have had their moral percep- 
tions, if discernible at all, blunted by undeveloped 
intellects, low companionship, descent from de- 
praved mothers, fiery intoxicants, and certainly 
are far below the average and have not the sym- 
pathy and approval of their race. It needs no 
argument that the more debased, the less self- 
reliant, the more unskilled, the more thriftless 
and unemployed the race or any portion of it is, 
the more dangerous it will be, the less undesira- 
ble as inhabitant, as laborer, as citizen, as voter. 
Plato said a man not sufficiently or properly 
trained is the most savage animal on earth. Noth- 
ing can be more illogical, more indefensible, 
more unjust, more cruel, more harmful to both 
races than to hold the negroes responsible for the 
outrages of a few of their race. Besides, these 


crimes hardly enter into the problem, which is 
not one of criminology or vengeance, but exceed- 
ing in magnitude and gravity any now existing in 
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a civilized country and demanding patience, wis- 
dom, statesmanship, justice, charity of the best 
of the land. 

It is sometimes said that we must rely exclu- 
sively on universities to furnish the means of 
meeting social and civil questions and for leading 
a community or nation out of darkness into light, 
out of bondage into freedom. Such is not my 
reading of history. Art grew out of handicraft. 
The revival of real art came from a new begin- 
ning among humble craftsmen and hard-working 
artisans. Political reforms for amelioration of 
the condition of the masses have been achieved 
with unrelenting opposition of those in power 
and in high places who are on the catalogues of 
universities. It is an interesting fact, says Pres- 
ident Harper, that all the great religious truths 
were worked out in the popular mind before they 
were formulated by the thinkers. Nearly every 
step in throwing off the tyrannies of church es- 
tablishments and winning freedom of worship 
has been taken with the bitter, insulting, unfor- 
giving hostility of those who boasted of their 
social and intellectual superiority. Exceptions 
honorable there have been, but the truth remains 
that not all of the advancements of the race have 
been due to those who have had the advantages 
of highest instruction. It is upon the condition 
of the great masses of the people, and not upon 
the elevation and welfare of a limited and priv- 
ileged class, that we must mainly rely for the 
stability of our free institutions and for the per- 
manent maintenance of public order. 

Far be it from me to underrate the utility of 
these institutions which are monuments to the 
dignity and worth of the human mind, exert a 
conservative influence on society, furnish, through 
the vigilance of the wise, safeguards of freedom, 
and are essential to our safety and well-being 
at home and to our honor abroad. Napoleon 
melted the cannon captured at Austerlitz to 
build a monument to signalize his martial ex- 
ploits. It would have been better to have built 
a university, for Sedan was the triumph of Ger- 
man universities and of science applied to war. 
My contention is that our main dependence as a 
republic is on the capacity and integrity of our 
general citizenship, and the importance of the 
trust demands the use and improvement of every 
educational agency from kindergarten to univer- 
sity. Ours is a federal, democratic, constitu- 
tional, representative republic, and individual 
liberty is greater and can be safely intrusted in 
proportion as people rise in the scale of virtue, 
intelligence, patriotism, and in acquaintance 
with the nature and ends of free government. 
When a people are ignorant, superstitious, de- 
based, corrupt, purchasable, the prey of dema- 
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gogues and adventurers, the slaves of prejudice 
and passion, individual liberty is less and less 
until it becomes extinct and despotism is a ne- 
cessity. Our American republic, which we love, 
is the guardian of the holiest trust ever com- 
mitted to a people. 

There are gravest questions growing out of 
our late and present war against Spain and the 
Philippines, our relations with half-civilized 
islanders, which are not to be considered in this 
conference. There are other questions, home 
and internal, which thrust themselves upon our 
thoughts ‘and demand wise consideration and the 
fullest education of every citizen. When all are 
properly educated we shall not then have too 
much wisdom for meeting the perils which men- 
ace our institutions. The masses, always repre- 
senting the lowest parts of society, must have 
general instruction and some familiarity with the 
rights and duties of ordinary citizenship. Per- 
haps the most mischievous error in the public 
mind is the misapprehension of liberty and of 
democracy. Liberty is to be blended insepara- 
bly with the Government, harmonized with its 
forms, be made subordinate to its ends, for the 
correlative of liberty is lawful authority. Free- 
dom consists in keeping within lawful limits and 
rules, and anything except that is not freedom, 
but license—in fact, servitude of the most abject 
type. 
' It is a pestiferous error, largely accepted, that 
the people have an inherent right to rule, inde- 
pendent of forms and rules and constitutional 
restrictions. Lincoln, in homely language, said 
that ours was a government of the people, for 
the people, by the people. This means the rule 
of the people through an organized government, 
through legal and orderly administration. How 
shall the people rule? When is their voice au- 
thoritative ? Certainly not whenever, wherever, 
or however expressed ; not by the spontaneous 
utterance of a promiscuous assembly ; not by the 
will of a frenzied mob. The voice of every man, 
woman, and child in the United States is not law 
unless that voice has been collected and formu- 
lated according to prescribed methods and forms. 
Such a claim is the very opposite of our rep- 
resentative republic. Neither a majority nor 
unanimity vote can justify the assumption of 
legislative and executive functions. To be a 
people presupposes a state of civil society, and 
a voluntary assemblage has no sort of title to 
alter the seat of power in the society in which it 
ought to be the obedient and not the ruling part. 
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This modern democracy is mobocracy—is des- 
potism pure and simple. 

The tendency is too frequent among our peo- 
ple for an excited, conscienceless multitude to 
take power into their hands. We have had 
examples of this in Massachusetts, New York, 
Philadelphia, Cleveland, Illinois, and the South. 
Growing largely out of this perversion and mis- 
understanding of the theory and functions of our 
Government is the frequent violation of law or 
the contempt of civil authority. Regarding the 
people as the fountain and sanction of law and 
authority, the slow process of prescribed forms 
is disregarded and men take unto themselves 
the administration of law, the redress of inju- 
ries, the punishment of offenders. Human life is 
shown in the 10,000 annual murders to be very 
cheap. White-capism and Ku-kluxism and secret 
associations set their judgment up as better than 
a regularly organized civil government. Riots 
abound and rights of property and obligatoriness 
of contracts are treated as wrongs to be sum- 
marily remedied. These offenses are not local 
and are as censurable in Ohio and Illinois as in 
Kentucky or Georgia. 

It behooves good men and women everywhere 
in self-examination, charity toward others, in 
catholic patriotism, in courageous purpose to do 
right, in helpfulness for those less favored, to 
combine all influences that the republic may 
come to no harm. Our history fills our hearts 
with exultation and pride; its great examples, 
its general teachings, the splendor of its achieve- 
ments, the advance in all good arts, the peace 
and prosperity, the open door for individual and 
national development, the contagiousness of the 
success of freedom have made the boast of 
American citizenship to be more real and far 
more universal than that of being a Roman. 
These representative institutions must not perish 
nor be set aside as vain experiments, nor re- 
placed by forms or realities which deny popular 
sovereignty and the blessings of a written con- 
stitution. We must all feel that in us and in our 
republic the highest life of man is vitally and in- 
separably associated. Our country is the glory 
oi earth, the hope of the oppressed of all lands, 
the realization of the dignity of man as man, the 
fulfillment of the dreams of all who have built 
their hopes on human capabilities and human 
liberty, and nothing can surpass the duty to omit 
no exertion of transmitting unimpaired all these 
blessings and’ hopes to those who are to come 
after us. 
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HE announcement that the international 
joint high commission had failed to come 
to an agreement upon the questions submitted to 
it because of the inability to agree upon a treat- 
ment of the disputed Alaskan boundary has not 
been a surprise to those who have been interested 
jn the subject in the past and have been per- 
mitted to observe the claims made by the Cana- 
dians interested in Alaska and the Northwest 
Territories and their determination to secure a 
new boundary that would give Canada harbors 
on the coast of Alaska and enable her to reach 
her valuable possessions in the interior without 
being subject to American customs regulations. 

The question in dispute relates only to that 
line which separates the possessions of Great 
Britain and the United States along the strip of 
land belonging to the latter which extends down 
the coast from the Alaskan peninsula and shuts 
off the British possessions from the waters of the 
Pacific Ocean. 

This boundary line is described in the treaty 
of February 16, 1825, between Russia and Great 
Britain, and was mapped out by Russia shortly 
after. Great Britain contends that the Russians 
misinterpreted the treaty, and that the true 
boundary line according to the terms of the 
treaty should be much nearer the coast and 
should give several salt-water harbors on the 
Alaskan coast to Great Britain, furnishing free 
access through her own ports to her possessions 
in the interior. 

The boundary line is described in Articles III. 
and IV. of the treaty as follows : 

III. Commencing from the southernmost point of the 
island called Prince of Wales Island, which point lies 
in the parallel of 54° 40° north latitude and between the 
one hundred and thirty-first and one hundred and 
thirty-third degrees of west longitude (meridian of 
Greenwich), the said line shall ascend to the north along 
the channel called Portland Channel as far as the point 
of the continent where it strikes the fifty-sixth degree 
of north latitude ; from this last-mentioned point the 
line of demarcation shall follow the’summit of the 
mountains situated parallel to the coast as far as the 
point of intersection of the one hundred and forty-first 
degree of west longitude (of the same meridian), and 
from said point of intersection north, ete. 

IV. With reference to the line of demarcation laid 
down in the preceding article, it is understood— 





First. That the island called Prince of Wales Island 
shall belong wholly to Russia. 

Second. That wherever the summit of ,the moun- 
tains which extend in a direction parallel to the coast, 
from the fifty-sixth degree of north latitude to the point 
of intersection of the one hundred and forty-first degree 
of west longitude, shall prove to be at a distance of 
more than ten marine leagues from the ocean, the limit 
between the British possessions and the line of coast 
which is to belong to Russia as above mentioned shall 
be formed by a line parallel to the windings (sinuosi- 
ties) of the coast, and which shall never exceed the dis- 
tance of ten marine leagues therefrom. 


The British contention 1s : 

First. That the ‘‘pass called the Portland 
Channel ”’ did not mean what is now called Port- 
land Canal, but what is now known as Behm 
Canal, which they claim was formerly called 
Portland Channel. 

Second. That though the Russians ran the 
line a uniform ten marine leagues from the coast 
as though there were no distinct range of moun- 
tains parallei to the coast, there is, as a fact, a 
range of mountains parallel to the coast the crest 
of which should have been followed. 

Third. That in case there were no range of 
mountains the ten marine leagues should have 
been measured, not from the line of salt water, 
but from the outer coast-line of the islands or 
from the ocean, that being meant as the coast. 

Fourth. That even if there were no distinct 
range of mountains and the line was accepted as 
ten marine leagues from the*coast, it shouldbe 
ten leagues from a meandered coast-line and 
should cut across the mouths of the narrow chan- 
nels and inlets with which the coast of Alaska is 
indented, leaving the harbors at the head of these 
inlets in the possession of Great, Britain. Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier, premier of Canada, stated in 
the Canadian Parliament in reply to a question 
relative to the Alaskan boundary: ‘+ According 
to our construction of the treaty of 1825, the 
boundary line should follow the crest of the 
mountains nearest the coast, passing over bays 
and creeks and inlets which are territorial wa- 
ters.” 

After making all these contentions, it is re- 
ported that Great Britain took the position be- 
fore the commission that while she was by right 
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entitled to all the territory these various con- 
structions of the treaty would give her, she was 
willing to sacrifice them all and as a compromise 
receive just one harbor—the best one on the 
Alaskan coast. And the refusal of the commis- 
sioners on behalf of the United States to accede to 
their request caused a suspension of negotiations 
on the part of the commission. 

It has been said that Great Britain’s policy in 
international disputes is to claim everything in 
sight and then have a margin upon which to 
make concessions when effecting a compromise. 
In the Alaskan boundary dispute her claims are 
without foundation, and the concessions she offers 
should not be considered, .as they represent no 
sacrifice. She proposes to concede to the United 
States that which belongs to the United States, 
in order to get from the United States, on the 
principle (so often invoked in international com- 
promises) of mutual accommodation, a concession 
at once valuable to both nations. 

The purpose of this article is to prove from 
official British records that the claims of Great 
Britain to any other than the present accepted 
boundary line are entirely without foundation. 
The best indication of what was intended by the 
framers of the treaty can be found in the corre 
spondence leading up to its adoption. This has, 
fortunately, been published by the British For- 
eign Office in Volume II. of the appendix to the 
case of her majesty’s government before the 
Bering Sea arbitration, and the quotations given 
in this article are from that volume. 

This correspondence shows that Russia’s in- 
tention in asking that the line of demarcation 
should follow Portland Canal was that she should 
secure a strip of ‘‘ terra firma” opposite Prince 
of Wales and the adjacent islands ; that she de- 
scribed Portland Canal as ‘‘at the height of 
Prince of Wales Island” to indicate that the 
mouth of Portland Canal was opposite the south- 
ern extremity of Prince of Wales Island and the 
‘‘origin in the interior between the fifty-fifth 
and fifty-sixth degrees of north latitude.” This 
describes Portland Canal and not Behm Canal. 

Great Britain’s second contention, that the line 
should follow the crest of the mountains nearest 
the coast, cannot be sustained, as any one familiar 
with the Alaskan mountains knows that there is 
no distinct range of mountains along the coast, 
that they are in groups and patches both on the 
islands and on the mainland, and that where 
there are ranges they run at right angles and not 
parallel to the coast. Looking at the Alaskan 
coast from a distance, one sees what appear to be 
distinct ranges of mountains, but upon close ex- 
amination it is impossible to find any range of 
mountains parallel to the coast. Great Britain’s 
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plan of taking individual mountains that suit 
her purpose and cutting from the crest of one to 
the crest of the next in such a way as to give 
her the heads of the bays, inlets, and channels 
with which the Alaskan coast is indented is thus 
shown to be untenable. 

With reference to the third contention, that the 
ten marine leagues should be measured from the 
outer coast-line of the islands, it will be ob- 
served that in demanding this ten marine leagues 
Russia insisted upon it as ten marine leagues of 
‘< terra firma” ‘‘on the continent,’”’ and not ten 
marine leagues in width of island possessions, 

Her fourth contention will also be proven im- 
possible. The parties to the treaty meant exactly 
what they said when they described the line 
as following the ‘‘sinuosities ”’ or windings of the 
coast, and did not mean, as Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
suggests, a line passing over bays and creeks and 
inlets. 

The first proposal looking to the framing of a 
treaty adjusting the differences between Russia 
and Great Britain arising from their conflicting 
interests in the north Pacific Ocean was made by 
Count Lieven, Russian ambassador to London, 
on January 19, 1823, and on February 25 of 
that year Sir C. Bagot, British ambassador to 
St. Petersburg, was granted full power to adjust 
those differences with the Russian Government. 
On April 17, 1823, Count Nesselrode, the Russian 
prime minister, wrote Count Lieven at London 
the results of the first interview between himself 
and the British ambassador, Sir C. Bagot, stat- 
ing clearly the Russian position as follows : 


... That the line of the fifty-fifth degree of north 
latitude should constitute the southern boundary of the 
states of his imperial majesty, that on the continent 
toward the east that line should run along the range of 
mountains which follow the sinuosities of the coast up 
to Mt. Elias, and that from that point up to the Arctic 
Ocean we would fix the borders of our respective pos- 
sessions on the line of the one hundred and fortieth de- 
gree of longitude west from the meridian of Greenwich. 

To the end not to cut the island of the Prince of 
Wales, which by that arrangement would remain with 
Russia, we would propose to carry the southern fron- 

»tier of our domains to 54° and 40’ of latitude and to 
make it abut on the continent at the Portland Canal, 
of which the opening into the ocean is at the height of 
the Prince of Wales Island and the origin in the in- 
terior between the fifty-fifth and fifty-sixth degrees of 
latitude. 

This proposition would leave to us a straight lisiére 
on that coast and would leave to the English establish- 
ments all the necessary space to multiply and extend. 


As this is the line that was finally accepted 
after two years of effort by the British Foreign 
Office to secure a ‘‘compromise,” it will be ob- 
served that the Russian diplomats know how to 
deal with Great Britain. 
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Proceeding, Count Nesselrode, after mention- 
ing a proposal of Sir Charles Bagot to have the 
line follow the channel called Duke of Clarence 
Strait, which is between Prince of Wales Island 
and the mainland, says : 

If Prince of Wales Island remains ours it is necessary 
that it be of some use to us. But by the plan of the 
English ambassador it would be simply a charge upon 
us and almost an inconvenience. That island, in effect, 
and the establishments we would form there would be 
entirely isolated, deprived of all support, surrounded 
by the territory of Great Britain, and at the mercy of 
the English establishments on the coast. 

. To the east Great Britain can unite ‘the two 
coasts of America; to the south nothing can prevent 
them from acquiring a considerable extension. For us, 
we demand one simple lisiére of the continent. .. . 

. . . lt cannot be said too often that according to the 
most recent maps England does not possess a single 
establishment at the height of Portland Canal. . . and 
Russia, when she insists upon the reservation of a 
medium space of terra firma, does not insist upon it 
for any value it has, but in order not to lose the sur- 
rounding isles. ... We do not seek any advantage ; 
we would avoid grave inconvenience. 

Having stated the ground upon which Russia 
stood and shown clearly his thorough under- 
standing of the whole subject, Count Nesselrode 
remains firm to it throughout the negotiations. 

Strong efforts were made by Great Britain to 
force him from his position. In the beginning 
Sir C. Bagot was instructed to secure, if possible, 
the fifty-seventh degree as the southern boundary 
of Russian territory. He tried to do even better 
by proposing that the line follow Cross Sound 
and Lynn Canal, thus cutting off Russia from 
both the islands along the coast and the Jiszére, 
stating as his reason: ‘‘I thought that it might 
be for the advantage of the negotiation if I re- 
served the proposition of the fifty-seventh degree 
to a later period of it, and, judging from the 
map, it appeared to me that it might be desirable 
to obtain, if possible, the whole group of islands 
along the coast.” 

On January 15, 1824, an entire year having 
been consumed in negotiations without result, 
Mr. G. Canning, at the head of the British Foreign 
Office, wrote Sir C. Bagot, indicating that the 
line most satisfactory to the British Government 
‘¢would be one drawn.through Chatham Strait,” 
the channel separating the island on which Sitka 
is situated from the island to the eastward of it, 
‘cor even Stephen’s Passage, and if neither of 
these can be obtained,” the line must be drawn on 
the mainland to the north of the northernmost 
post of the Northwest Company from east to west 
until it strikes the coast, and thence may descend 
to whatever latitude may be necessary for taking 
in the island on which Sitka stands. 

Again, he suggested ‘‘the strait which sepa- 
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rates the mainland from the islands” as the bound- 
ary. But if that could not be secured it would 
be expedient to assign, with respect to the main- 
land southward from Lynn Canal, ‘‘a limit, say, 
of fifty or a hundred miles from the coast, beyond 
which Russian posts should not extend to the 
eastward.” 

On March 17, 1824, Sir C. Bagot wrote that 
after six weeks of constant negotiation, after 
having gone to the utmost limit of his instruc- 
tions and even beyond them, he had entirely 
failed to induce the Russian Government to ac- 
cede to what he considered to be a fair and 
reasonable adjustment. He reported that he 
first suggested a line through Chatham Strait to 
the head of Lynn Canal. This being refused, 
he offered a line drawn from the west to the east 
through the center of the strait north of Prince 
of Wales Island to where it touched terra firma. 
‘¢From there it shall follow in the same direction 
upon the ¢erra firma to a point distant ten leagues 
from the coast, and from that point the line shall 
extend to the northwest parallel to the sinuosi- 
ties of the coast, and always at the distance of ten 
marine leagues from the shore up to the one 
hundred and fortieth degree of longitude,” etc. 
As a last resort he had then proposed to assign 
to Russia the Prince of Wales Island and to have 
the line of demarcation follow the channel sepa- 
rating Prince of Wales Island from the mainland 
to the middle of the strait north of that island, 
and then run directly east to a point on the 
terra firma ten marine leagues from the coast, 
and thence north, etc. These various offers 
were not accepted by the Russians, and they set 
forth their reasons in their final reply, saying, 
among other things : 

That the possession of the Prince of Wales Island 
without a portion of the territory on the coast situated 
opposite that island could not be of any utility to 
Russia. 

That all establishments formed on that island or on 
those adjacent to it would find themselves in many 
ways injured by the English establishments on the ter- 
ra firma and completely at their mercy. 


This ended the first period of negotiations, 
with Russia insisting on her original proposition 
and Great Britain still urging a ‘‘ compromise.” 
It is worth while to notice that throughout even 
these preliminary negotiations the location of 
Portland Canal is clearly defined as ‘‘at the 
height of Prince of Wales Island” and origi- 
nating ‘‘in the continent between the fifty-fifth 
and fifty-sixth degrees of latitude.” The fact 
that the mouth of Portland Canal is directly op- 
posite the southern points of Prince of Wales 
Island and Russia’s demanding the coast opposite 
Prince of Wales Island would clearly prove that 
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the canal now known as Portland Canal was 
meant, and not a passage further to the north. 

It is also worth noticing, while the two powers 
are preparing for a renewal of the negotiations, 
that the line Russia insisted upon was construed 
by both, sides to give her a ‘‘listére of terra 
firma” ‘*on the continent’’—not a chain of 
islands or several detached pieces of mainland, 
as Great Britain contends now. ‘The line of de- 
marcation on the continent was to be not ten 
marine leagues from the outer line of the islands, 
but ten marine leagues from the shore, and in 
each case was insisted upon by Russia as a pro- 
tection for the islands. It was also understood 
that the proposed line should ‘‘run along the 
mountains which follow the sinuosities of the 
coast,’ and it could not have been understood 
that such a line would, as Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
suggests, pass over bays and inlets, though it 
could very easily pass over creeks or mountain 
streams. The sinuosities of the coast would 
naturally mean the indentations of salt water. 

Three months later, on July 12, 1824, Mr. 
Canning wrote to Sir C. Bagot directing him to 
reopen the negotations, and inclosed a draft of a 
treaty that would be acceptable to Great Britain, 
which accepts the line of demarcation laid down 
by Russia, except that it follows ‘‘ the sinuosi- 
ties of the coast along the base of the mountains 
nearest the sea.” It further provides that ‘the 
said line of coast on the continent of America 
which forms the boundary of the Russian pos- 
sessions shall not in any case extend more than 
leagues in breadth from the sea toward the 
interior, at whatever distance the aforesaid moun- 
tains may be.”’ The number of leagues was pur- 
posely left out in order that Sir C. Bagot might 
get it reduced as much as possible. But he was 
instructed not to consent to more than ten. The 
expression ‘‘from the sea” has been construed 
by British officials to mean from the outer line 
of the islands—that is, from the Pacific Ocean. 
But when it is remembered that the Jiscére thus 
described is spoken of as ‘‘ terra firma,” as ‘‘ on 
the continent of America,” as for the protection 
of the islands along the coast, and when it is 
further considered that it is in many places 
twenty or moré marine leagues from the outer 
line of the islands to the shore or coast of the 
continent, and that- the line, if measured from 
the outer line of the islands, would come upon 
the inner edge of Prince of Wales and other 
islands, or in many cases in the middle of the 
strait separating the islands from the mainland, 
the contention is proved to be an impossible one. 

This proposed draft of the treaty was practi- 
cally acceptable to Russia from a territorial stand- 
point. But there were differences still to be 
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adjusted with reference to the navigation of cer- 
tain rivers and the rights of trading with the na- 
tives which were not satisfactory. On this ac- 
count the Russian plenipotentiaries submitted a 
counter-draft of a treaty in which the description 
of the boundary line differed only from that sug- 
gested by Great Britain in that it prescribed an 
arbitrary width of the lisiéve of ten marine leagues 
regardless of the mountains, saying that the liszére 
of the coast belonging to Russia ‘‘ shall not have 
in width on the continent more than ten marine 
leagues from the border of the sea.”’ This shows 
conclusively that the lisiére was to be ten ma- 
rine leagues in width on the continent. This 
latter proposition and refusal concluded the sec- 
ond period of the negotiations with Russia, still 
firm in her original position, and Great Britain, 
so far as territorial questions were concerned, 
practically willing to concede Russia's claims. 

Negotiations Were resumed again in Decem- 
ber, 1824, when Mr. George Canning, who was 
at the head of the Foreign Office in London, 
commissioned Mr. Stratford Canning to proceed 
to St. Petersburg to conclude and sign a treaty 
with the Russian Government. The instructions 
to this new ambassador were that he should op- 
pose Russia’s plan of making the /iszére ten marine 
leagues in width regardless of the mountains, and 
abandon the former contention of the British 
Government for the seaward base of the moun- 
tains as the boundary line, and agree to the sum- 
mit as suggested all along by Russia. 

At last, on February 16, 1825, the treaty was 
agreed upon and was signed, the portions dealing 
with the boundary line being substantially those 
proposed by Count Nesselrode. 

In reviewing the above correspondence, 1t will 
be seen that the questions now brought up by 
Great Britain were all discussed previous to the 
signing of the treaty. It will be seen that ‘‘ Port- 
land Channel” means the same now that it did 
seventy-five years ago; that the word ‘‘ sinuosi- 
ties’? was used intentionally, and that the fram- 
ers of the treaty meant Russia should have the 
harbors, bays, and inlets on the coast, while 
Great Britain had the interior; that the Jiscére 
of coast was meant to be upon the continent and 
not a chain of islands or detached strips of shore. 

There is no section of Alaska which is not rich 
in mineral. Already the great Treadwell mines 
and others in the vicinity of Juneau have been 
opened up on the land that would have gone to 
Great Britain had Russia consented to ‘‘com- 
promise ;’’ indeed, they would many of them go 
to Great Britain now if the United States should 
concede what Great Britain claims as to the ten 
marine leagues being measured from the outward 
line of the islands. 











PLAY AS A FACTOR IN SOCIAL AND EDUCA- 


TIONAL REFORMS. 


BY PROP. EB? A. ERR PAT RICK 
(Of the State Normal School at Fitchburg, Mass.) 


[* as Spencer holds, play is merely the result 

of surplus energy, it is not strange that it 
should be regarded as useful only as a means of 
disposing of such extra energy, particularly by 
children and young people. The talented young 
German, Carl Groos, however, who has made an 
extensive study of the play of both animals and 
children, is convinced that surplus energy is not 
the cause nor even a necessary condition (though 
a favorable one) for play. 
will play till exhausted, and when they have too 
little energy to do anythingyelse because of weak- 
ness or weariness they can often be induced to 
play. Every species of animal has its character- 
istic plays, which are not wholly the result of as- 
sociation with its own species. Play is therefore 
a fundamental instinct instead of a mere mani- 
festation of temporary excess of energy. Fur- 
thermore, it 1s one of the most important instincts 
possessed by animals and has been a most effect- 
ive factor im the preservation and development 
of the higher species. No one who has watched 
puppies or kittens as they chase each other and 
engage in mock combat can doubt for a moment 
that they are thus getting the best possible train- 
ing for adult life and the struggle for existence. 
It is evident that animals having the instinct to 
engage in such activities will be much more like- 
ly to survive than those without it. Again, the 
indefiniteness of the play instinct gives an oppor- 
tunity for adaptation to environment and for 
more varied development than would be the case 
if the play instinct were replaced by one or many 
definite instincts toward particular forms of ac- 
tion. 

From these considerations and the recogni- 
tion of the general evolutionary principle that 
higher animals have the same characteristics as 
the lower, with additions and complications, we 
should expect a priord that the play instinct 
would be a prominent feature in the young hu- 
man animal. Every one who has noticed chil- 
dren at all has found abundant evidence of this 
truth. For children playing is living, and the 


value of each day and hour is measured by the 
amount of play that can be or has been put into 
it. In play the child engages in life activities 
insteal of merely observing them. 


If we count 


Animals and children ~ 


only the waking moments of the child, we prob- 
ably do not overestimate if we say that four out 
of the first five years, three of the second five 
years, and two of the third are spent in some 
form of play. During the first fifteen years of 
his life, therefore, the average child spends as 
much time in play as in stucy and work. Tak- 
ing into account the importance of play in ani- 
mal life and the physical, mental, social, and 
moral development that the child gets in this his 
most intense form of activity, there is good rea- 
son for claiming that children’s plays do at least 
as much to bring out their latent capabilities and 
prepare them for life as their school training. 

The value of play for little children was rec- 
ognized by Froebel in forming the kindergarten 
and is now appreciated by all intelligent edu- 
cators. Teachers of gymnastics and systems of 
physical culture have long admitted that play is 
valuable as a means of physical culture, and to 
some extent have made practical applications of 
play in physical training. The social develop- 
ment to be gotten from group plays has been 
seen by a few of the keener students of social 
phenomena, and it has been asserted by a prom- 
inent Frenchman that the power and progress of 
the Anglo-Saxon race are due as much to their 
plays as to any other one factor. ‘The value of 
play for the volitional, intellectual, and moral 
development of older children and young peo- 
ple has not been so generally appreciated. Yet 
a few years ago G. E. Johnson, now superintend- 
ent of the Andover schools, after a careful study 
classified 400 games of educational value accord- 
ing to the powers they were suited to develop, 
and graded them according to the ages for which 
they were best adapted. He has since verified 
their value in the evening play schools that he 
has conducted. 


PLAY IS DIFFICULT. 


One does not need to be a very profound 
student of play to discover that play is not the 
doing of easy things, as some have supposed. 
The amount of energy put into hunting, fishing, 
skating, bicycling, ball-playing, solving puzzles, 
and playing checkers, chess, etc., proves to the 
most casual observer that play is not always easy. 
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Closer observers readily discover the truth that 
the charm of many plays depends upon their dif- 
ficulty. It is true that play is one of the best 
means of rest and recreation, as is now quite 
generally recognized, not, however, because it is 
easy, but because one becomes absorbed in forms 
of activity different from those called forth in 
his daily work and often those fundamental in 
race development. Renovation and equilibrium 
_ of the whole system are thus brought about 
much more perfectly than by merely stopping 
work in order to rest or by doing something that 
requires little effort and attention. Recent care- 
ful studies of the biographies of noted men have 
shown that in most cases they were leaders in 
play in boyhood and that many of them kept the 
play instinct all their lives. Men who have great 
capacity for play usually have great capacity for 
work, 

The characteristic of play is not ease, but the 
feeling of power in doing things more or less 
difficult without constraint and compulsion. The 
instant that one feels that a thing must be done 
it is no longer play, but work. Too many rules 
constraining one to do a thing in a certain way 
have something of the same effect of compul- 
sion. In play the activity or the end, if there 
is one, must be freely chosen and enjoyed for 
itself. If there is any outside reward or punish- 
ment attached, the pleasure and advantage of 
play activity at once disappear. The profes- 
sional ball-player is, therefore, not really a play- 
er, but a worker. Play is also heightened when 
it calls forth the fundamental forms of activity 
of the human race in constructing, overcoming 
difficulties, attacking, defending, and codperat- 
ing that have occupied mankind for ages. 


PLAY IS ESPECIALLY IMPORTANT NOW. 


In this age of machinery and books, of spe- 
cialization and crowding together in large cities, 
each man engages in only a few of the funda- 
mental activities of the race and has little or no 
contact with nature. Hence play is the best 
preventive of abnormal development under these 
conditions. Even adults who have had the ad- 
vantage of the wider activity of country life dur- 
ing childhood and youth need it, while to those 
who have not had such advantages it is indis- 
pensable. The progressive and practical mayor 
of Boston, in an address before the American 
Social Science Association last summer, said: 
‘¢We are only beginning in this country to rec- 
-ognize the vital importance of wholesome recre- 
ation as a factor in social development and the 
propriety of furnishing to all, at the public ex- 
pense, some facilities in this direction; for a 
large portion of the people must prattically be 
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without them unless they are so supplied.” In 
his message January 1, 1899, he says: ‘I can 


hardly emphasize too strongly my belief in the 
great benefit to the community, not only phys- 
ically, but socially and even morally, of an ex- 
tensive development of reasonably and properly 
directed athletics, which can only be effected 
through local gymnasia maintained by the city.” 
He then urges that such gymnasia would save 
the city more than their cost in lessened expense 
for hospitals, houses of correction, and police 
-force, and recommends that six or seven gym- 
nasia be established by the city. If such places 
are needed for adults, what can we say of the 
needs of children, who have so much surplus 
time and energy, are so strongly endowed with 
the play instinct, and who have-even less possi- 
bility for gratifying 1t? How are they to come 
in contact with Mother Nature and learn in her 
school of play, as is their birthright ? 


CURFEW LAWS. 


Several remedies for the deplorable results 
that come from the presence of large numbers 
of children on the streets of villages, towns, and 
cities, with nothing to do but that which the 
proverbial employer of idle hands finds for them, 
have been brought prominently before the public 
during the last few years. One is a law which 
excludes all children from the street after a cer- 
tain hour under penalty of being locked up. 
This law has been adopted in a large number of 
towns and villages, and where it has been en- 
forced has keen successful in partially concealing 
from the public view the conditions giving rise 
to it. It makes a crime of what is in itself 
harmless and often beneficial, and is evidently 
patterned after the legislation of the Dark Ages. 
In this age, when the need of furnishing some 
counter-attraction for adult men to keep them 
from the coarse and immoral amusements of the 
saloons and other places is quite generally rec- 
ognized and in most places more or less provided 
for in social settlements, Young Men’s Christian 
Associations, coffee-houses, etc., and in some 
places by lectures and musical entertainments 
furnished by the city, it is strange that in most 
places there is no public recognition of similar 
and much greater needs of children, but instead 
in many towns a law compelling them to stay at 
home, regardless of what the conditions may be 
there. Is it any wonder, therefore, that in al- 
most every village and city there are gangs of 
hoodlums who find their chief amusement in 
playing tricks upon citizens and in conflicts with 
other gangs and with the police? Many of them 
have no place but the street where they can play, 
often they have never set foot on mother earth 
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or rolled on God’s green grass, and most of them 
have never had the opportunity to see or experi- 
ence the delights of innocent, orderly play. If 
the energy devoted to confining and repressing 
children were intelligently directed to providing 
means for and directing their play activities the 
results would be a thousand times more ben- 
‘ficial. 
PLAYGROUNDS. 


In most cities school grounds and parks are 
closed to children’s games in summer, and in 
comparatively few places are there vacant lots 
that they are allowed to use freely. Recently, 
however, a movement to provide playgrounds 
for children in cities has begun, and this is a 
remedy that tends to cure instead of cover up 
the social disease resulting from the conditions of 
modern civilization. Boston has been a leader 
in this direction, beginning more than a dozen 
years ago. The city has expended for land and 
improvements a total sum of over $3,000,000 
upon grounds that are thrown open for the use 
of children in play. The past year more than 
30 school grounds were opened for a similar 
purpose, and some of them had attendants in 
charge. Free baths have also been provided. 
During the last year or two school grounds and 
other places have been opened for children in 
Chicago, Minneapolis, Worcester, Providence, 
Baltimore, and other cities. In Chicago the 6 
school yards opened for the children and super- 
intended at an expense of $1,000 to the city 
were in the river district, where, notwithstand- 
ing the magnificent park system encircling the 
city near its borders, there are over 600,000 
people who live more than a mile from any park 
and whose children therefore rarely or never see 
one. 

In several cities parks as well as school yards 
and one room in the school for use on rainy 
days have been opened for the children in the 
past summer, though often without adequate su- 
pervision. In many places philanthropic organi- 
zations and individuals have opened playgrounds 
with admirable results. The social settlement of 
the Northwestern University of Chicago fitted up 
in 1896 one of the largest, capable of accommo- 
dating 3,000 or 4,000 children, and the results 
are thus indicated by Lieutenant Kroll, of the 
police force : 

We're going to make thisa fine place. Not less than 
15 lives have been saved from the electric cars since the 
establishment of the playground, and juvenile arrests 
have decreased fully 33}¢ per cent. 

The young boys between thirteen and sixteen who 
are not at work loaf around street corners; they have 
no place to go; they get, into the saloons ; they annoy 


passers-by or form in crowds ; they resent the interfer- 
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ence of the police, and finally they are arrested. We 
hate to do this, as it is the first step in pushing a boy 
downward into the criminal class. Since the play- 
ground has been opened and they are permitted to come 
in here they give us no trouble whatever. 

'The fact that juvenile crime in one ward was 
found to be 60 per cent. greater in July and 
August than during the rest of the year pointed 
clearly to the effect of idleness resulting from 
the closing of the public schools. 

Philadelphia has gone still further in a cer- 
tain direction under the stimulus of an enthusi- 
astic young Bulgarian, Strayon Tsanoff, who 
came to this country to prepare himself more 
effectually for missionary work among his own 
people, but from observation of gangs of young 
toughs on the streets of Philadelphia became 
convinced that there was a better opportunity 
for reform work in the large cities of America 
than in his native land. He therefore devoted 
himself to the problem of character-building 
through play, and having secured the assist- 
ance of various churches, societies, and philan- 
thropic individuals, and finally of city officials, 
he succeeded in getting 23 playgrounds opened 
and equipped with swings, sand-heaps, etc., and 
each presided over by two attendants. At first 
these grounds furnished a new and interesting 
object of attack for the ‘‘ gangs,” but soon the 
‘fun of fighting and mischief-making was grad- 
ually being replaced, through the influence of 
the. playground, by the fun of a free activity 
that brings self-respect, regard for law and order, 
and a desire to be helpful to others.’”’ Many of 
the older boys were utilized as assistants by the 
attendants and placed in charge of certain games. 
(In other cities where playgrounds have been 
opened under the direction of lady kindergart- 
ners the larger boys have often given trouble, 
but where they have been in charge of a man 
adapted for the leadership of boys the worst 
boys soon became orderly and enthusiastic citi- 
zens of the play republic.) Later the city of 
Philadelphia appropriated $12,000 for the es- 
tablishment of a model playground, which is 
thus described by Mr. Tsanoff : 


In the middle is a circular area, to be flooded during 
the skating season and used as a romping-ground dur- 
ing the rest of the year. This is surrounded by a bi- 
cycle track fenced for safety. Outside of this are found 
various provisions for the children’s enjoyment, such as 
tennis-courts, swings, parallel bars, swing-rings, and 
sand-piles, also a music-stand, sanitary provisions, etc. 
All is surrounded by a promenade path, where mothers 
may wheel their baby-carriages and where rows of seats . 
invite the visitor to rest under overhanging shade trees. 
Two sides of the playground have each a pavilion, one 
for boys and the’other for girls. These are designed to 
supply the place of the playground in winter and dur- 
ing stormy weather. 
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Mr. Tsanoff, believing that he has a mission 
to other cities, has gone to New York, where he 
hopes soon to have a large part of the 7,000 
acres of park (much of it fortunately in the 
heart of the city) opened and furnished for chil- 
dren’s playgrounds, and these grounds recog- 
nized by the city as schools that educate through 
he free activity of play. An Outdoor Recrea- 
vion League has been formed, and through its 
influence $15,000 was appropriated by the school 
board of New York and 20 schools opened for 
the play of children. This work is under the 
management of Superintendent Seth L. Stewart, 
who also has charge of the vacation schools. 

Mayor Quincy in his message January 1, 
1899, after referring to the various lines of 
children’s vacation work that has been carried 
on in Boston, says: 


I believe that these various lines of work, all relat- 
ing to development outside of the schoolroom, should 
be more closely correlated and considerably extended, 
and that this can best be effected by formally recog- 
nizing the provision of means for the physical develop- 
ment, training, and healthful recreation of the children 
of the community as a proper municipal function and 
by specializing this work under the general direction 
of a new department to be created for this purpose 
and to be under the charge of an unpaid board of trus- 
tees. .. . I shall accordingly ask the city council to 

uss an ordinance providing for such a department. 


The desirability of public provision for play 
activity of children as a means of educational 
and social advancement is therefore recognized 
not merely by enthusiastic educators and students 
of child and social life, but by such a level- 
headed man of affairs as the mayor of Boston. 
The same is true of municipal officials in Phila- 
delphia, New York, and other cities, and un- 
doubtedly will be by others all over the country 
as soon as their attention is properly called to 
the matter. In the smaller towns it is not so 
much a place to play—though that is often lack- 
ing—as apparatus for playing and some super- 
vision. 

VACATION SCHOOLS. 


The first vacation school was opened in Boston 
in 1885, but so far as action by the city is con- 
cerned Boston has been behind New Haven and 
New York in the establishment of such schools, 
which are in many ways closely related to the 
playground movement, but if the mayor’s argu- 
ments are heeded it will not be in the future. 
He says : 

The turning loose upon our streets during the sum- 
mer months of an immense number of children whose 
parents are unable, on account of occupations in which 
they are engaged, to control them or keep them out of 
mischief presents a most serious social problem to the 
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community. ... In my opinion the economic, social, 
and moral loss of leaving the great mass of children 
upon whose education such an amount of public money 
is expended to run wild toa great extent during thesum- 
mer months is so great that the community cannot af- 
ford longer to let it continue. If even 2 per cent. of the 
expense of carrying on the public schools was devoted 
to some form of vacation training, I have not the slight- 
est doubt that it would bea more profitable and eco- 
nomic expenditure of public money. 


There can be no doubt that the mayor is right. 
If it is proper for the public to spend money for 
the education of future citizens, common sense 
demands that the whole life of the child and his 
surroundings and activities shall be considered. 
Playgrounds and vacation schools should there- 
fore be supported by the public as the best pos- 
sible means of supplementing the good work of 
the public schools, and there should be no hesi- 
tancy about using the same educational plant so 
far as is necessary. 


PLAY AND TEACHING. 


Teachers who have taken charge of playrooms, 
playgrounds, or vacation schools have met with 
many new problems and found it necessary to 
use entirely. new methods from those employed 
in the ordinary schoolroom. There is not a set 
programme or set of rules to which the teacher 
authoritatively requires the children to adapt 
themselves, but the teacher must adapt herself 
to the interests and moods of the children before 
her. To succeed she must have the play spirit 
and must be tactful and resourceful, so as to be 
ready to meet every emergency. 

If vacation schools and playgrounds are opened 
in every city and town, as it is hoped will be the 
case before many years, the effect upon the teech- 
ing in the regular schools will be profound. Me- 
chanical teaching will rapidly decrease and our 
schools will change to some extent in subjects 
taught, and in a marked degree in the method 
and spirit of governing, teaching, and learning. 
We may hope then to see something of the same 
energy, enthusiasm, and intense application mani- 
fested in school work that we now see in play. 

In the future teachers will be prepared for 
their work not so much by the study of methods 
of teaching nor even by the study of the science 
of psychology and child study, helpful as they 
are, as by being brought into actual contact with 
children in their play activities as well as in their 
school work and by experience in serving as lead- 
ers and directors of children in such activities. 
Only a small part of a child can be observed 
under any one condition, but a very much larger 
portion of his real nature shows itself in play 
than in the work of any ordinary schoolroom ; 
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hence observing and directing the play of children 
are the best possible means of getting acquainted 
with them and learning to direct them. 


PRACTICAL APPLICATION IN ONE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


At the State Normal School, Fitchburg, Mass., 
which is a new school, unhampered by traditions 
and furnished with a number of model and prac- 
tice schools, arrangements are made not only for 
observing children in the schoolrooms and after- 
ward teaching the same children, but also for 
observing and joining in their plays. The plan 
was introduced as an experiment the latter part 
of last year and its success warrants its contin- 
uance. 

The members of the classes in psychology and 
child study, after some discussion of the value of 
play, were assigned as a part of their work in that 
subject the task—if task it may be called—of lead- 
ing a group of model-school children in play for an 
hour every alternate week. They were arranged 
in groups of two or three normal students and 
twice as many model-school children, and the 
play is out of doors when the weather permits. 
So far it has been tried only in first, second, and 
third grades. The students join in the games, 
many of which the children choose, and are di- 
rected to enter into the spirit of the game and 
help to make it successful and enjoyable. After- 
ward they are requested to reflect upon the ex- 
periment and report in writing the games played, 
what led to their choice by the children, what 
educational value they seemed to have, and upon 
any facts of interest that they observed in regard 
to their group of children or individuals of the 
group. At the close of the year the normal 
students were asked to state what they had 
learned from their experience with the children. 
The following quotations are typical of the an- 
swers given : 

The play period has brought to my mind many char- 
acteristics of children which I had unconsciously for- 
gotten. Thechildren treated me as a companion, and I 
seemed to forget for awhile that I was not one of them. 
I could see in the only true way how to sympathize 
with them and enter into their feelings. I could see 
much of their home training from incidental confi- 
dences from them which I might never have learned 
in the schoolroom. 


One thus sums up all the truths she has learned : 


1. Children need direction in their games. 

2. They should be allowed to choose their own games 
as far as is practicable. We should see that the child 
has a store of good games from which to choose. 

8. Children like active games. They do not easily 
tire of the same game. 
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4. There is generally a leader. 

5. Children like to play on the grass. 

6. They are fond of nature. 

7%. Some who are the most restless and apparently 
inattentive in school are often the most interested in 


nature. 

8. They care more for the flowers than for the birds. 

9. Children learn a great deal by imitation. 

10. It takes very little to please a child. 

11. Children like sympathy. 

12. When a child hurts himself, one of the best ways 
in which to help him is to draw his attention from the 
pain. 

13. Children like to have their rights recognized. 

14. Some children need their individuality culti- 
vated. 

15. Children can be easily managed through public 
sentiment if only the spirit of public sentiment is en- 
couraged. 

FAR-REACHING REFORMS. 


The possibilities of social and educational re- 
form through play are broad and far reaching, 
but the greatest care needs to be exercised that 
in utilizing this most potent instinct we do not 
prevent or thwart it. On the one hand we must 
always remember that play is not merely the 
doing of easy things, and on the other hand that 
in its very nature it is free activity. Places and 
materials for play should be furnished, but no at- 
tempt should be made by over-persuasion, com- 
mands, rewards, or punishments outside of the 
games themselves to compel children to engage 
in any game deemed profitable by older people. 
The personal power of the director of the play 
may be continually used in exciting interest and 
directing public sentiment, but all directing of 
play activity must be by means of forces and laws 
recognized within the play kingdom. The intro- 
duction of any outside force excites rebellion or 
changes a lively original genius into a mechan- 
ical automaton or a dull imitator. 

Social and educational reformers no doubt 
have much yet to learn not only about play, but 
in regard to characteristics manifested by chil- 
dren in play that are of the most vital signifi- 
cance to their sciences. But we already know 
enough about the subject to urge all intending 
teachers to study children in their plays and all 
towns and cities to provide places ana apparatus 
for play by the children and competent attend- 
ants in charge to supervise and direct the plays. 
It is to be hoped that the present summer will 
see many towns and cities making this most im- 
portant social and educational advance, and that 
in the not distant future opportunities for play 
will be provided everywhere, not only in sum- 
mer and out of doors, but also for indoor and all. 
the-year-around games. 

















THE PRESENT AND THE FUTURE OF THE 
HORSE. 


BY JOHN GILMER SPEED. 


HE values of the horses in America have 
fluctuated very much in the past twenty 
years. This has also been the case with the 
value of the horse individually. Nor are we yet 
on solid ground—ground that has been tried 
and tested. Breeders of horses have therefore 
been by turns depressed and elated. Bewildered 
somewhat by the changes that have occurred and 
very uncertain as to the values in the future, 
which are dependent to a degree upon the utili- 
zation of electric and other motive powers, they 
are to-day rather in a waiting state, not know- 
ing what is the best course to pursue. When I 
speak of breeders I speak of those men who make 
a special business of raising horses as other farm- 
ers raise corn or hay, and who therefore pre- 
sumably give thought to the matter and consider 
the cost in estimating the profit. Such men 
raise a very great many horses, but most of these 
are of special types, such as trotting horses, 
coach horses, draft horses, and so on. But they 
do not by any means raise the great bulk of the 
horses in the country, and this bulk is very great, 
as on January 1 last there were 13,665,307 
horses in the United States. The farmers who 
raise horses incidentally and whose more serious 
occupation is the tilling of the ground breed 
most of the horses, and upon them falls the 
greatest part of the loss in value, a loss which 
amounts to $500,000,000 in seven years. 
Indeed, when we look at this loss closely we 
must find that the farmers bear nearly all of it. 
The breeder does not concern himself with com- 
mon horses. He works in types; his efforts are 
toward a givenend. All of the evidence shows 
that the really good horse for a special purpose 
commands as large a price to-day as ever before. 
This is true of trotters and driving horses gen- 
erally, of the thoroughbred racer, of hunters and 
saddle horses, of coach horses, and even of cab 
horses. Th horse that has suffered in value is 
the common horse, the hack of no special ex- 
cellence, but good for any ordinary use. In 
1884 the average value of the horses in this 
country was $74.64; in 1897 this value had 
fallen to $31.51; and though the number of 
horses had increased by more than 3,000,000, 
the total value had decreased nearly $400,000, - 
000. Here the farmers and other horse owners 


were feeding one-third more horses—and a horse 
eats as much one year as another-——while the total 
value of the stock was only one-half what it had 
been thirteen years before. 

Just with these few facts before us we see that 
this is a very serious question; for when the 
farms are run at a loss we all have difficulty in 
making profits. Indeed, I do not consider it too 
much to say that when the farmers are poor all 
of us are poor. But this is a general question in 
political economy into which I need not go. It 
does ‘concern the general public, however, that 
the farmer should find a way out of what is now 
a losing business. This business was once a 
source of great profit, as every good farmer raised 
a few colts each year, and when they had reached 
the breaking age was unaware that they had cost 
him anything. They were a kind of savings 
bank and had a real tangible value which seerred 
all profit, whether he used them himself in his 
farming operations or sold them for cash. <A 
good, serviceable, well-broken colt at four years 
old that will only bring $50 or $60 is quite an- 
other matter. The farmer, whether he keeps 
books or not, knows quite well that he has lost 
money—lost money on his horses as he is gen 
erally losing it on the stanljard cereals such as 
corn and oats and wheat. And so, particularly 
in the older sections of the Atlantic division of 
the country, the farmers have taken and are 
taking less pride in horse-breeding or have given 
it over entirely. 

Notwithstanding the fact that many farmers 
have given up the breeding of horses, the num- 
bers of horses in the country steadily increased 
until 1894. They increased in numbers and in 
average value, so that while we had 11,201,800 
horses in 1880, worth on the average $54.75 and 
worth in all $613,296,611, we had in 1892 15,- 
500,000, valued at $65 a head and worth in all 
more than $1,000,000,000. That was a gratify- 
ing growth both in total value and in average 
value. It indicated that the horse was a great 
source of wealth and that there was reasonable 
security in the business of breeding and trading 
horses. 

A change soon came, a change similar to that 
we describe when we speak of a candle having 
been burned at both ends. Horses for some 
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time had been bred in the West on the great 
ranges in the same way as cattle. The wild 
ponies supplied the base for these herds, but 
better and larger stallions were introduced, and 
soon the West, the middle West, and the Hast 
to some extent were supplied with these range- 
grown horses at prices which made it quite ap- 
parent to even the non-account-keeping farmers 
that they could not compete with this kind of 
stock-breeding. These horses were small, they 
were not very symmetrical in conformation, but 
they were active and hardy and could do all the 
work usually required of the ordinary service- 
able animal. This method of breeding naturally 
tended to reduce prices without regard to other 
causes. But there were other causes—causes 
that began to be felt sooner in the West and 
middle West than in the East. One great serv- 
ice to which horse power has been applied 
‘during thirty years past has been in drawing 
urban tram cars. Now it is an old-fashioned 
road in an old-fashioned town where horses 
are used at all. The number thus relieved 
from work was immense. Here again was an 
attack on prices. But the growth of the herds 
in the West did not diminish. So we had more 
horses and always a smaller demand. This re- 
sulted in a decrease in values. So the aver- 
age horse worth $74.64 in 1884 was worth only 
$31.51 in 1897. This increase in production 
continued until 1893. Since then there has been 
a falling off, and the total of 16,206,802 in that 
year is reduced to 13,665,307 for this. . But for 
better reference here is a table showing the num- 
ber of horses, the average and the total value for 
each year from 1880 till now : 


HORSES IN THE UNITED STATES. 














Year Number. Average Total Values. 
11,201,800 $54.75 $613,296,611 
11,429,626 | 58.44 667,954,325 
10,521,554 58.53 615,824,914 
10,838,110 70.59 765,041,308 
11,169,683 74.64 833,734,400 
11,554,572 73.70 2,282,947 
12,077,657 71.27 860,823,208 
12,496,744 92.15 901,685,755 
13,172,936 71.82 946,096,154 
13,663,294 71.89 982,194,827 
14,218,837 | 68.84 978,516,562 
14,056,750 | 67.00 941,823,222 
15,498,140 65.01 1,007 593,636 
16,206,802 61.22 992,225,185 
16,081,189 | 47.83 769,224,799 
15,893,318 | 36.29 576,730,580 
15,124,057 | 33.07 500,140,186 
14,364,667 | 31.51 452,649,396 
13,960,911 34.26 478,362,407 
13,665,307 37.39 511,074,813 














It must not be hastily concluded that we have 
reached the turn of the tide and that numbers 
and values are hereafter to go steadily up. It 
must be remembered that we shall in the cities 
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do more and more without horses year by year. 
This is so apparent to the enterprising gentlemen 
who make the journals prepared for our daily 
reading that I have seen half a dozen articles in 
six months telling me what the cities will be like 
when we reach the horseless age which is close 
upon us. It is not so bad as that, but we shall 
use no horses for street cars, few for cabs, few 
for delivery wagons, and probably none at all for 
the heavy trucks. This will mean smoother and 
cleaner streets, but it will mean also that the de- 
mand for ordinary work horses will be greatly 
reduced and the value likewise. But I do mot 
believe that we are anywhere near the eve of a 
horseless age. 

It is well, however, to consider what is the 
wisest thing to be done. The most foolish thing 
to do is for a farmer to stop breeding. He should 
probably breed fewer colts, but he should breed 
better. That is the whole secret in a nutshell. 
Hereafter in its horses the world will require 
quality rather than quantity, and getting quality 
the world will be willing to pay the price, just as 
it is paying to-day. To-day any horse for which 
there is a demand—and there is a demand for 
every horse of superior excellence—the price is 
as high as it has been at any time in twenty 
years. The fine horse for driving and riding is 
never going out of fashion, and just at this mo- 
ment in the great marts in New York they are in 
very active demand both for home and for foreign 
use. And in this matter of improving the qual- 
ity there is this important consideration—it costs 
not a penny more to breed, raise, and keep a good 
horse than a poor one. The horse which at five 
years old will command $500 at auction has not 
necessarily cost his breeder one dollar more than 
the misshapen thing which is knocked down in 
derision by the auctioneer at $45. Quality is 
what counts to-day and what will count. Let 
our farmers achieve that and they will solve a 
problem the present working out of which shows 
that in seven years they have lost in wealth some- 
thing like $500,000,000. 

When in this aspect of the subject I look 
to the future I cannot fail to be ful of hopeful- 
ness. ‘The demand for our horses from abroad 
is growing steadily. It has not reached large 
proportions as yet, but there are foreign buyers 
at allof our sales, and the excellence of our care 
fully bred horses for cavalry purposes is highly 
appreciated by those foreign officers acquainted 
with them. Our home market for really good 
horses will grow with our population and our 
wealth ; the demand from abroad will increase 
with the knowledge that we are breeding the 
best all-round good-for-any-kind-of-thing horses 
in all the world. 

















LEADING ARTICLES OF THE MONTH. 


THE AUTOMOBILE IN OSE TO-DAY. 


T= July McClure’s opens with an article by 
Ray Stannard Baker on ‘‘ The Automobile 
Up to Date,” telling what it costs nowadays to 
have and to operate a ‘‘horseless carriage,” how 
it is run, and what it will do. He promptly 
gives an idea of the importance of his subject 
by, telling us that what was yesterday a mere 
mechanical toy is to-day a gigantic industry ; 
and that between January 1 and May 1 of this 
year companies with the aggregate capitalization 
of more than $388,000,000 have been organized 
in New York, Chicago, Boston, and Philadel- 
phia for the sole purpose of manufacturing and 
running these vehicles. Eighty establishments 
are now engaged in building them, and 200 dif- 
ferent types of the machines are being made, 
with nearly 100 different methods of propulsion. 
New York City now has 100 electric cabs and 
will have 200 more as soon as they can be made. 
Some scores of delivery wagons are in operation, 
and Chicago is trying a motor ambulance. Motor 
trucks are at work in various cities, and a motor 
gun-carriage for the army is being prepared. The 
Santa Fé Railroad has ordered a number of auto- 
motor coaches for an Arizona mountain route, 
and two cities at least are using self-propelling 
fire-engines. Mr. Winton’s recent trip in his 
automobile over the 720 miles from Cleveland to 
New York, with the international challenges that 
have followed, has aroused especial public inter- 
est at the time that the Review or Reviews will 
appear, and several automobilists are now on 
their way from New England to San Francisco. 
Of course we are behind France, for the obvi- 
ous reason that the roads in France are vastly 
better, and so far but one or two automobiles are 
capable of traveling on even fairly bad roads. In 
France an automobile club has 1,700 members, 
and at its last exhibition 1,100 vehicles were 
shown, representing every conceivable model 
from milk- wagons to fashionable broughams. 
Dismissing the alinost numberless variations of 
types, the automobiles now in use in America 
are easily classified into the electric wagons, the 
steam wagons, and the gasoline wagons. The 
electric vehicle has many advantages, especially 
for the city. It is practically noiseless and 
odorless and nearly free from vibrations. It 
cannot explode, will climb ordinary hills, and 
will give all speeds from two miles up to twenty 
or more. Its mechanism has been made so 
simple that one can learn to manage it in an hour 


or two. But for the general uses of the Ameri- 
can citizen the electric vehicle has some decided 
disadvantages as.yet. In the first place it must 
be very heavy. To carry two people it must 
weigh nearly a ton. The battery itself weighs 
about 900 pounds. It costs more than any other 
kind. Finally, its use for the country is limited 
as yet by the fact that it must be recharged about 
every twenty miles or so. 


THE COST OF AN ELECTRIC CARRIAGE. 


A good electric carriage for family use cannot 
now be obtained for much less than $2,000, 
though cheaper ones are advertised. One of the 
large manufacturers, the Columbia Automobile 
Company, has made a comparison showing in an 
interesting way the difference in cost between 
horse and electric delivery wagons. 


FIRST COST. 


ELECTRIC WAGONS. 
Electric wagon com- 
> 


HORSE WAGONS, 


Waieiis oicie cst Accs $380.00 
Two horses at $125..... 250.00 


WO ekcadcccesecae. 200.00 
FEGETICSEOS. « o.. 0.5 50+ e eee 5.00 
$705.00 
MAINTENANCE PER YEAR. 
HORSE WAGONS. ELECTRIC WAGONS. 
Interest on investment Interest on investment 
at 5 per cent......... at 5 per cent......... $112.50 


Cost of electric cur- 
rent at ordinary cen- 
tral station, rates for 
12,000 miles per year 300.00 


$412.50 
12.50 
21.30 
$133.80 

‘‘In this table we omitted to mention repairs 
or the expense of a driver,’”’ the Columbia people 
said, ‘‘ because we calculate that they are the 
same in beth cases. And battery deterioration 
will offset horse deterioration. But in using the 
electric vehicle all stable odors and flies are done 
away with, and a second man is never necessary 
to ‘watch the horse.’ Moreover, an ‘electric 
wagon can be kept in a quarter of the usual stable 
space, or even in the store itself.” 

Mr. Baker gives some interesting accounts of 
the uses to which electric wagons are now put in 
the city. One of the most practical and valuable 
uses is for the purpose of doctors in reaching 
their patients quickly. 


Stabling two horses at 
$36.50 both or $18.25 
each, per month..... 438.00 

Shoeing two horses.... 

Harness repairs, two 
MAMBO ceca cavicarceee 





Or: 
Ui | See ee $1 
Current, if generated 
in private plant.... 





THE GASOLINE MOTOR. 


The gasoline motor on its part has its advan- 
tages. It is equally successful both in the city , 
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and in the country, is much 
lighter than the electric vehicle, 
requires no charging station, and 
is comparatively cheap. All the 
famous long-distance races and 
rides have been made in these 
machines. But nearly all the 
gasoline vehicles are subject to 
slight vibrations, due to the mo- 
tor. It is almost impossible to do 
away entirely with the odors of 
burnt gases, and they are never 
self-stopping, it being necessary 
to give the piston an initial im- 
pulse by hand. Nor are they 
quite as simple in management as 
the electric vehicle ; but they can 
go on much rougher roads and at 
almost any speed. It is said that 
Baron de Knyff made 50 miles 
an hour for a short run. 

















It is wonderful how little fuel 
it takes to run a gasoline wagon. 
The American Motor Company builds a pnaeton 
that will run 100 miles on five gallons of gaso- 
line, which cost barely a half dollar. In first 
cost, too, they are cheaper than the electric ve- 
hicle, a highly serviceable machine being obtain- 
able for $1,000. The National Motor Carriage 
Company makes the following estimate of the 
comparative cost of running a family carriage by 
gasoline with the cost of running it by horse : 


GASOLINE MOTOR VEHICLE. 





Original cost of vehicle................sssseseceeeese++ $1,000.00 

Cost of operation, 1 cent per mile, twenty-five miles 
MMC EOC Scie aca ce sani sbag se cgnh sesso veiiteiee saleby 56.50 
New sets of tires during five years................605- 100.00 
Repairs on motor and vehicle................seeeeeeee 150.00 
Painting vehicle four times. ...............ccccesececes 100.00 
Storing and care of vehicle, $100 per year............ 500.00 
$2,306.50 


HORSE AND VEHICLE. 


Original cost of horse, harness, and vehicle.......... 


Cost of keeping horse, er month, five years..... 1,800.00 
Repairs on vehicle, including rubber tires....:....... 150.00 
Shoeing horse, $3 per month, five years............. .. 180.00 
Repairs on harness, $10 per year...............ssseseee 50.00 
Painting vehicle four GMeS..........ccsescsesescsscee 100.00 

$2,780.00 


‘¢ At the end of five years,” said Mr. Wins- 
low, ‘‘the motor vehicle should be in reasonably 
good condition, while the value of the horse and 
carriage would be doubtful. There is always 
the possibility that at least one of the horses may 
die in five years, while the motor vehicle can al- 
ways be repaired at a comparatively nominal 
cost. But even assuming that the relative value 
of each is the same at the end of five years, the 
cost of actual maintenance during that period 
would be $1,306.50 for the motor vehicle and 

2,280 for the horse and vehicle, or $973.50 in 


By courtesy of S. S. McClure Co. 
A TYPICAL AMERICAN ELECTRIC CARRIAGE. 


favor of the motor vehicle. This comparison is 
really doing more than justice to the horse, be- 
cause a motor vehicle can do the work of three 
horses without injury.” 


STEAM AND OTHER VEHICLES. 


The most successful steam vehicles have been 
those applied to the heavier grades of wagons, 
like trucks, fire-engines, and omnibuses, but 
several American manufacturers have produced 
steam buggies and runabouts. They are easily 
started and stopped, but there is the disadvantage 
of a slight cloud of steam escaping from the 
exhaust, accompanied by more or less noise. 
Moreover, in some cities there are regulations 
against the operation of steam engines except by 
licensed engineers. 

A great deal has been said about the use of 
compressed air for heavy trucks, and some im- 
mense corporations have been organized to pro- 
mote the use of that power. Mr. Baker, how- 
ever, speaks of only one truck in actual opera- 
tion. Owing to the weight of the steel tubes 
holding the compressed air the vehicles are very 
heavy, and must, like the electric vehicles, re- 
turn to a charging station after traveling twenty 
or thirty miles. In addition, there are vehicles 
run by carbonic-acid gas and by alcohol, while 
one inventor in Chicago has built a truck com- 
bining gasoline and electric power—a truck with 
a carrying capacity of eight tons. 

The French have formally adopted the word 
‘cautomobile’”’ for all kinds of self-propelling 
vehicles, and they call the driver the chauffeur, 
or stoker. 

















LEADING ARTICLES OF THE MONTH. 


FROM NEW YORK TO BOSTON BY TROLLEY. 


\ td Ainslee’s Magazine for August Mr. Herman 

D. White describes a novel journey he re- 
cently made between New York and Boston. It 
will be news to many people that all but a few 
miles of the route from one city to the other may 
now be covered by trolley cars. Mr. White 
made the trip by that kind of conveyance and 
saw a great deal of interesting scenery on the 
way. He says: 

‘The trip can be made in thirty hours of 
constant riding. The lines of the various com- 
panies which make up the continuous journey 
meet end to end and car to car. There are no 
delays to speak of, for the cars of the various 
companies run every fifteen, twenty, or thirty 
minutes. Fifty-four payments of five cents each 
will carry the passenger over.the entire connected 
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THE CAPE TO CAIRO RAILWAY. 


N the August McClure’s Mr. W. T. Stead 
gives an account of what Mr. Rhodes has 
accomplished in his great scheme of building a 
railroad from the Cape through Africa and why 
Mr. Rhodes wants to do it. As to the reasons 
for building the road, Mr. Stead wittily says 
that so far as the outer causes are concerned, the 
first is that it has fascinated the imagination of 
Mr. Rhodes, and the second and hardly less po- 
tent reason is the fact that the Cape and Cairo 
both begin with the letter C. Mr. Stead shows 
that the road is not really wanted for imperial or 
military reasons, and that still less can it hope to ~ 
be a good financial investment No through traffic 
of any kind is ready to go from the Cape to 
Cairo, these two termini have nothing in common 
that would make traffic, and the building of the 
line will cost between $50, - 
000,000 and $100,000, 000. 
Notwithstanding all this and 
the further intervention of 
a solid block of German 
territory across which the 
road must go, Mr. Rhodes 
proposes to build it. He 
has already got well under 
way with the telegraph line 
that is to traverse Africa. 
Out of a total distance of 
6,600 miles nearly half has 
been wired. Although this 
project will cost some $2,- 
500,000, it is on a more 
substantial footing than the 
railroad scheme, because 
Mr. Rhodes can reduce the 
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trolley service. This must be augmented by 
$1.16 in railroad fares, unless the shorter gaps 
in the trip are traversed on foot. Lastly, there 
are country hotels in the small towns which pro- 
vide a lodging for a night at such reasonable 
rates that the journey can be made leisurely and 
yet inexpensively, and the total outlay remains 
within the limit of a first-class passage by train 
to Boston.” 

‘¢ At the cry of the conductor, ‘Boston Com 
mon—all out !’ the passenger will know that his 
journey is over. We may venture that any one 
used to rapid railroad travel will find it difficult 
to realize that he has come 241 miles by this 
novel method. Progress has been so insensible, 
so much like a short car ride in your home 
town, that all these pleasant miles have gone for 
nothing. And yet such is the record—194 miles 
by trolley, 47 by railroad, and all at a total out- 
lay of $3.86.” 


price per word of cabling 
from London to Cape Colony to 84 cents, as 
against $1.20, the present cable toll, and still pay 
dividends. Mr. Rhodes began his end of the 
line by building 600 miles of railroad from 
Vryburg, in Bechuanaland, to Bulawayo, in Rho- 
desia, at a cost of $10,000,000, and this section 
has been profitable. Further on 250 miles have 
been surveyed, and then still 150 miles remain to 
cross before the line reaches the Zambesi, which 
Mr. Rhodes hopes to cross in five years’ time. 


THE ESTIMATED COST NORTH OF THE ZAMBESI. 


‘‘Up to this point the Cape to Cairo line may 
be said to have materialized or to be in a fair 
way to materialize. North of the Zambesi the 
line exists only on paper and in the imagination 
of Mr. Rhodes. No regular survey has been 
made, and it is quite possible that the line of 
route at present contemplated may be abandoned. 
The telegraph route, for instance, differs widely 
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from that which 
the railroad will 
follow. Itis easy 
to sling a tele- 
graph wireacross 
ravines without 
regard to gra- 
dients which 
would baffle the 
engineer of a 
railroad. The 
telegraph line 
crosses Portu- 
guese territory 
at Teteand makes 
its way to Blan- 
tyre, and then j 
skirts Lake Ny- [- 
assa to Karonga. 
The original de- 
sign of the road 
is to run it west 
of Zumbo, mid- 
way between Ny- 
assa and Bang- 
weolo, along a 
healthy open pla- 
teau which skirts 
the Loango Val- 
ley to Lake 
Cheroma, 220 
miles north of Courtesy ofS. S. McClure Co. 
the Z am b os 1. MAP OF THE CAPE TO CAIRO RAIL- 
From thence it way. 
will strike 280 
miles across country to the southern end of Lake 
Tanganyika. The cost of constructing the line 
from Bulawayo to Tanganyika is estimated at 
about $15,000,000—900 miles at about $16,000 
per mile. Land costs nothing, labor is cheap. In 
the diamond mines Mr. Rhodes pays his stalwart 
native as much as $300a year. But on the Zam- 
besi labor is plentiful at $18 per annum. The 
men employed in pegging out the telegraph line 
between Nyassa and Tanganyika are paid in acur- 
rency of calico estimated at less than $1 a month. 
The engineering difficulties are not great, being 
chiefly confined to the crossing of the valley of 
the Zambesi and the rapid descent from the 
plateau to the shores of the Tanganyika. 
‘Nothing has yet been arranged with the 
yerman Government for the railroad right of 
way across German East Africa, Mr. Rhodes 
is not worrying himself about what must be done 
five years hence. He is content to arrange for 
the immediate necessities of the colony which 
bears his name. Not until 1904 will he be able 
to cross the Zambesi, and it is a far cry from the 
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Zambesi to the southern frontier of German East 
Africa. What will happen then it is premature 
to discuss to-day. Mr. Rhodes, no doubt, be- 
lieves that he will be able to arrange terms 
whereby, to the mutual advantage of Great Brit- 
ain and Germany, he will be permitted to -carry 
his line through to Uganda.” 

‘¢Such, in brief, is a sketch of the Cape t 
Cairo line. It is the first great trunk railroad 
ever designed to span a continent from north to 
south. It is the first railroad projected to cross 
the equator at right angles, and the only railroad 
in the world which has ever been designed to 
cross territory across which no road, trade route, 


or human track-way has yet existed. No gov- 
ernment is at the back of it. No financial syn- 
dicate hopes to make money out of it. That it 


should exist even in the realm of imagination is 
due solely to the creative genius of one man, ‘and 
that the man who only three years ago was 
stripped of all his official positions and solemnly 
censured by a Parliamentary committee. But 
the greatness of Cecil Rhodes is not dependent 
upon official positions. . The Cape to Cairo 
railroad is only the shadow of the African Colos- 
sus falling athwart the continent which is dom- 
inated by his personality.” 





THE UNITED STATES AND RUSSIA. 


WO Russians, Prince Ookhtomsky and 
Vladimir Holmstrem, make a plea in the 
July North American Review for a ‘+ Russo 
American Understanding.” Both writers have 
especial reference to China, where there is now 
afforded an opportunity for the codperation of 
Russia and the United States in maintaining the 
integrity of the Chinese empire. The articles 
are believed to have been inspired by the Russian 
Government. 


RUSSIA’S POLICY IN CHINA. 


These writers both assert Russia’s claims as 
guardian of the East : 

‘¢ We are an Asiatic power, and as such must 
guard the Kast, because its consolidation means 
our own consolidation. The fear expressed by 
English politicians that such a process may end 
in the absorption of China is simple nonsense ; 
we may be forced into the policy of absorbing a 
nation of 400,000,000 souls, but of our own free 
will we shall never commit a piece of folly which 
would mean the creation of a second and greater 
Celestial Empire doomed by its very vastness to 
lack of energy. We are quite sincere in wishing 
to have a strong and friendly neighbor in Asia, 
and up to the present moment it is the English 
alone who, keeping in mind their sinister schemes 
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for the creation of a second Egypt or India, have 
endeavored to represent us as hostile to China 
and a military aggressive power. Who in the 
whole of the nineteenth century has been ag- 
gressive in dealing with China? England, France, 
Japan, and Germany—not Russia. The English 
are apt to point out that our Siberian railroad, 
passing as it does through Manchuria, threatens 
the independence of China and implies hostile 
designs on that empire. But in the original plan 
the Trans-Siberian Railway never so much as 
touched Manchuria. It was Japan’s coup de force 
that showed us the perils in store for us in Man- 
churia unless we held ourselves on the alert. 
Neither did we purpose going to Port Arthur in 
a military capacity ; it was Germany’s occupation 
of Kiao-Chao that forced us to make such a move. 
Nevertheless, even after Germany’s raid on China 
numerous voices were raised in Russia against 
the occupation of Port Arthur. I repeat that the 
independence and integrity of China is a funda- 
mental principle of Russian policy in Asia.” 

The Rev. Gilbert Reid’s plan of securing in- 
ternational codperation in strengthening the Chi- 
nese Government by improving the ruling class- 
es and thus bringing peace and welfare to the 
Chinese people is cordially commended. 


COMMUNITY OF INTERESTS BETWEEN RUSSIA AND 


THE UNITED STATES. 


A striking parallel is drawn between the po- 
sition of Russia and that of the United States in 
their respective continents : 

‘« Both are self-contained, self-supporting com- 
munities, with a destiny naturally imposed upon 
them by the prominent place they occupy, each 
in its own sphere and within its boundaries. 
Their expansion in their respective continents 
has been a natural movement, paralleled only in 
the case of China; it has been peaceful in the 
main and brought enlightenment and the higher 
civilization in its train. I have shown elsewhere 
what the character of Russian expansion in Asia 
has been. The wars that Russia waged in Eu- 
rope were carried on in self-defense against the 
pressure of the Teutonic order, against the 
Swedes, the Poles, and the Turks. Russia saved 
Europe from the hordes of Asia, and the mere 
fact of her growth enabled the Balkan States to 
throw off the Turkish yoke, the weight of which 
was once felt as far as the walls of Vienna. The 
peaceable disposition of Russia in Europe is evi- 
dent from the fact that during the whole of the 
present century Russia has never been the ag- 
gressor in Europe: other nations have risen in 
arms against her, but with no success worth men- 
tioning. Continuing to demonstrate the identity 
of the positions of Russia and the United States, 
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we must remark that both these countries, as well 
as China, are, each in its own sphere, a world, 
a universe, wherein various races and creeds are 
brought together into a harmonious whole, and 
I sometimes think that if ever the union of the 
churches were to become an accomplished fact, 
it would be in America. Both countries, too, 
afford opportunities for liberty in the highest 
sense of the word, as founded on genuine equal- 
ity of rights, and certainly realize this idea more 
than any other country. The czardom of Russia 
rests on a democratic foundation ; the Russian 
ezars have always fought for the masses against 
the classes whenever the latter have shown a 
tendency to oligarchy and caste exclusiveness.”’ 


THE TWO POWERS IN THE FAR EAST. 


These writers advocate ‘‘no alliance, no agree- 
ment on all or on some points or, indeed, on any 
particular point, but simply codperation of a spir- 
itual nature founded on mutual good-will and a 
strong inclination to keep the peace on every 
occasion. 

‘¢Our destinies, following their special lines, 
are developing: in such harmony, are so mys- 
teriously interwoven, that our mere existence is 
mutually beneficial. Facts have responded to 
the requirements of the time with more accuracy, 
more insight, and more intrinsic significance than 
all the lucubrations on the set theme that ‘ blood 
is thicker than water.’ At the present critical 
epoch for the far East Russia and America are 
again drawn to one another by invisible ties of 
friendship and good-will. The question of China’s 
integrity and independence absorbs the attention 
of all, and it rests with Russia and America, the 
two countries most naturally and most vitally 
interested in the development of the far East, to 
determine the fate of a nation that belongs to the 
same order of self-contained, self-supporting, and 
typical communities as they themselves, which is 
a vital part of the far East, which in the past has 
developed into an empire along the same lines as 
they have, expanding in a natural manner, unit- 
ing various elements into a harmonious whole, 
and capable in the future of developing along 
lines of its own. 

‘¢ All depends on the standpoint taken with 
regard to China by the powers that now come 
into contact with her. There are two views held 
with respect to China: the Russian view of 
friendly help to an empire tottering under out- 
side pressure—this is the conservative, the Asi- 
atic, the Oriental conception ; and the Anglo- 
German view of aggressive absorption in the 
name of reform8—which is the revolutionary 
conception of European outsiders, the Western 
conception.”’ 
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OUR INTEREST IN THE BREAK-UP OF CHINA. 
it the August Atlantic Monthly the reviewer 

of Lord Beresford’s report to the British 
Associated Chambers of Commerce strikes a 
warning note in our management of our inter- 
ests in the East. These interests he shows to be 
constantly increasing. China’s consumption of 
American cotton goods, in free competition by 
the British, has increased from 14} per cent. of 
the total imports eleven years ago to 294 per 
cent. in the year before last. The total volume 
of the United States’ trade with Chita repre- 
sented more than a seventh of the entire foreign 
trade of the empire in 1896, the export trade 
with China having increased 126 per cent. in 
ten years. It is more than 50 per cent. larger 
than the German exports. This writer thinks 
that the scramble policy is absurd in the face of 
the necessity of delicate and elaborate contracts 
for common-carrier systems. The question is 
whether it is to the benefit of the United States 
to deal with China as a vast unity under her na- 
tive flag or as fragments under many flags. 

‘¢It is to be hoped that our Government is 
silently exercising the utmost vigilance in behalf 
of our commercial privileges on the continent of 
Asia. Failure to do so might not be politically 
disastrous to the present administration, but pos- 
terity will not forgive nor history condone faults 
of omission or indifference after such warnings 
as have already been given. Surely no Ameri- 
can administration would seriously contemplate 
the establishment of a dependency or protecto- 
rate on the mainland of China while our interests 
there may be safeguarded by international con- 
trol and reciprocity ; but it is difficult to see how 
these securities can be obtained without more 
definite engagements on the part of our State 
Department than our uninformed public opinion 
now demands. Nevertheless the signs of a 
healthy and growing interest are numerous. 
The American Asiatic Association of those di- 
rectly interested in the far East was formed last 
year, with headquarters at New York, corre- 
sponding to the British China Association, and 
may in time possess equal weight. A very valu- 
able document, ‘ Commercial China in 1899,’ has 
been issued by the Bureau of Statistics of the 
Treasury Department at Washington, and gives 
in a concise and intelligible form the main facts 
and prospects of the situation. A wide dissemi- 
nation of this pamphlet is earnestly to be desired, 
and every factor is to be encouraged that brings 
home to American manufacturers and merchants 
the’ opportunity that awaits them—an opportu- 
nity that, by a wise foreign policy and far-sighted 
commercial methods, can add immensely to our 
trade and to our international influence.”’ 


‘help. 
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AN INTERVIEW WITH KANG YU WEI. 
HE enterprising National Magazine, of Bos- 
ton, has in its August number an interview 
by a staff writer with Kang Yu Wei, the former 
foreign adviser to the Emperor of China and at 
present the head promoter of the reform move- 
ment. The eminent Chinaman told the inter- 
viewer the story of his work as foreign adviser 
to the Emperor, how he got that potentate to 
fully indorse several edicts providing for the 
opening of schools, the establishment of newspa- 
pers, the reorganization of the army, the estab- 
lishment of railroad systems, and other progressive 
movements ; how after four months the mandarin 
element, aided by the dowager Empress, suc- 
ceeued in driving out the reform administration. 
The dowager sent out counter-edicts, proclaiming 
the progressive laws as false, announcing that 
the Emperor was dead, and that he had been 
poisoned by Kang Yu Wei, and a reward of 
$10,000 was placed on his head, dead or alive. 
The reformer escaped just in time, but five of his 
friends and his brother were beheaded. 

‘¢The dowager Empress encourages the Rus 
sian aggression, because she herself is a usurper 
and she hopes to hold the throne with Russian 
She has discharged all the officers of the 
army who were English and supplied their places 
with Russians, and every position which is held 
by a foreigner she is gradually turning over to 
the Russians. 

‘One of our strongest allies for the reform 
movement in China is Japan. She realizes that 
as Russia’s power extends in China, it makes the 
same aggression easier on Japan. England, too, 
is awake to the situation, for should Russia, 
through the usurping dowager, seize the whole 
of China, her interests in India are in danger 
and an invasion would bea simple matter. Ger- 
many’s attitude we find to be one which will 
follow a movement such as we propose for the 
reformation of China, but she will not lead. 


AN APPEAL TO AMERICA. 


‘¢What about America? That is the impor- 
tant question. We hope to see the United States 
step in with England on the Anglo-Saxon alli- 
ance and instruct Russia to mind her business 
and not give aid to the usurping dowager, so 
that we may, by peace or rebellion, establish his 
excellency the Emperor on his throne. There 
can be no sincerity in the Czar’s peace congress 
when the aggressions on China are continuing as 
they are. The reforms in China, as we desire 
them, will be along American and English ways ; 
and we will call upon these two countries to fur- 
nish us with the first ‘housekeeping outfit.’ You 
cannot but realize the benefit to your own coun- 
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try should the rightful heir be given his power 
on the throne, for you are in direct connection 
with us and your new possessions in Eastern 
waters make it impossible to look on this situa- 
tion without a thoughtful analysis of the condi- 
tions. 

‘« Let my last sentence be: We look to Amer- 
ica for the realization of what otherwise will be 
impossible to obtain—a reform in China. Will 
you not help us save the one empire which has 
witnessed the downfall of nations from the earli- 
est history? Russian aggression will ultimately 
sink us into oblivion. It is a hard fight, but we 
do not lose courage, for, like your patriots who 
gave you liberty, we are striving for 4 cause that 
is dearer than life.” 


THE VALUE OF THE PHILIPPINES. 


R. JOHN BARRETT has in Munsey’s for 
August an article on ‘‘ The Value of the 
Philippines,” in which he sums up his reasons 
for thinking that from his personal study of the 
islands they are a good financial investment for 
the United States. 

‘¢ First, the Philippines afford the most valu- 
able field of development, exploitation; and in- 
vestment yet untouched beyond tlie’ borders .of 
the United States. 

‘«¢ Second, they are undoubtedly richer in prod- 
ucts and undeveloped resources than such simi- 
lar countries as Java, Indo-China, Siam, and 
the Malay Peninsula. 

«¢Third, all the principal British and German 
houses now doing business in the Philippines 
are preparing to increase their capital stock and 
their operations—which to me is a most convin- 
cing argument. 

‘¢ Fourth, there is only one railroad, reach- 
ing 135 miles from Manila to Dagupan, while 
there are opportunities for new roads through 
fertile and populated sections which would re- 
quire at least 1,000 miles of construction and 
a safe investment of $50,000,000. Following 
these railroads would come the introduction of a 
large and varied assortment of American manu- 
factured products. 

‘¢ Fifth, the raising, handling, and shipping 
of the great export staples of hemp, sugar, copra, 
and tobacco are, with the possible exception of 
the latter, in the same primitive state that they 
were in fifty years ago. When American capi- 
tal, enterprise, and inventive genius take pos- 
session of these chief industries, they should 
experience a marvelous development. Then there 
is an extended variety of other products, like 
coffee and spices, which are known to grow well 
in the Philippines if properly cultivated. Aside 
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from these is still a long list of agricultural pos- 
sibilities most instructive to consider. 

‘‘ Sixth, there is undoubtedly extensive min- 
eral wealth in the islands, especially of iron ore 
and coal, with some outcroppings and workings 
of tin, a metal that is becoming such a valuable 
commodity. There is gold, but that so far found 
is largely alluvial, with indications of rich reefs 
in the hills and mountains; and I have bought 
it direct from natives carrying it in little quills. 
There are also antimony, sulphur, saltpeter, coral, 
and pearls—the latter particularly valuable in the 
Sulu group of islands. 

‘¢ Seventh, there remains to-day in the Philip- 
pines greater timber wealth than in all the re- 
mainder of the far East, with the exception, 
possibly, of Borneo and Formosa. Most valuable 
and useful hard and soft woods, suitable for 
shipbuilding and other heavy purposes, as well as 
for ornamentation, are standing in vast quantities 
in the primeval forest.” 

Mr. Barrett hastens to add that notwithstand- 
ing this bright view of the value of our new pos- 
sessions, he would not advise every ambitious 
young man of adventurous spirit to go there. 
Unless such a one has an engagement by a relia- 
ble firm on a good salary, or has at least $3,000 
to give him an opportunity to look over the field, 
he thinks it would be rash. The real advantage 
to the American laborer will come in the up- 
building of the demand for American products, 
which in turn brings better times and better 
wages. Mr. Barrett thinks that California, Ore- 
gon, and Washington are already benefiting de- 
cidedly. 


SHALL WE EVACUATE CUBA? 


6 See Logic of Our Position in Cuba” is 

discussed in the North American Review 
for July by ‘‘an officer of the army of occupa- 
tion,’ who assumes that the annexation of the 
island to the United States is desired by a large 
majority of our citizens, but that such a result 
can only be brought about through an affirmative 
vote of the Cuban people. 

According to this writer, we are not making 
any distinct progress in obtaining the good-will 
of the Cuban people. The military occupation, 
he says, has caused a feeling of irritation to be 
developed, and this irritation increases every 
day. ‘‘Every day votes for annexation are 
lost.’” ‘ 

‘¢If we hope for the eventual annexation of 
Cuba, we should at once fix an early date for our 
withdrawal from the island and for the redemp- 
tion of our pledge to the Cubans and to thie 
world. If necessary, we can ask the Cubans for 
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their opinion about annexation before we go. 
But whether we do or not, we will then with- 
draw with honor; and we shall leave in the 
hearts of the Cubans a sense of obligation that, 
added to a community of interests, should some 
day bring about the union.” 


IS CUBA ‘‘ PACIFIED ?”’ 


Quoting from the disclaimer made by Congress 
at the beginning of the war with Spain of any 
intention to exercise sovereignty over the island, 
except for the purpose of pacification, the writer 
declares that the ‘‘ pacification”? of Cuba is now 
accomplished. 

‘City for city, the towns of Cuba are more 
peaceful and orderly than those of the United 
States. There never was a more docile, quiet 
people. When the reorganization of the army 
was being considered, last December, the chiefs 
of our army were almost unanimously of the 
opinion that 50,000 men would be required in 
Cuba. At present 12,000 is the number fixed 
upon by the Government. These troops have 
practically nothing to do. All reports of ‘ ban- 
dits’ are zealously forwarded to the United 
States by correspondents, and half of them are 
lies. The country is as quiet, as ‘ pacified’ as it 
ever has been or ever will be. The ‘ pacifica- 
tion’ has been ‘accomplished.’ It is time for us 
o ‘ leave.’ ” 


THE POLICY OF ‘‘ DRIFTING.” 


While admitting that the army of occupation 
has succeeded in restoring order, this officer 
declares that our military government in Cuba as 
a means of rapprochement between the two peo- 
ples is a failure. He concludes that we now have 
the choice of two alternatives—to drift or to 
decide. 

‘“‘To decide; to carry out our promise at 
once ; to take our troops out of Cuba, leaving 
the people to govern themselves until such time 
as they may prefer annexation—that seems to be 
our proper course. 

‘¢To drift means a struggle with a tremendous 
problem under disheartening conditions ; trying 
to help this people in the face of daily increasing 
opposition, ingratitude, irritation, suspicion. It 
ineans a postponement of the settlement of prob- 
lems connected with the material prosperity of 
the island. It means a failure to fulfill a solemn 
pledge. 

‘+ Judging from what we know of the ease with 
which revolutions are gotten up in Spanish- 
American countries, to drift may mean eventually 
a revolt. 

‘¢ And no matter how large or how small a re- 
volt against us in Cuba might be (it often hap- 
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pens that the smallest bands are the most difficult 
to deal with), no glory would be ours in quelling 
it, whether we lost in the struggle tens or thou- 
sands or, like the Spaniards, tens of thousands 
of men. And it will be time then for the enemies 
of our republic to laugh. For the Spanish wil! 
seem to have made good their claim that the war 
of 1898 was one of pure aggression, inspired by 
the lust for territory.” 


THE PORTO RICAN DOLLAR. 


» article by Mr. James D. Whelpley in the 
July Forum gives many fresh and impor- 
tant facts about the currency of Porto Rico. 

Mr. Whelpley says : 

‘¢]t is unfortunate, for many reasons, that 
Congress did not find time during the last ses- 
sion to arrive at some scheme of adjustment for 
the financial system of Porto Rico. Complaints 
of confusion are numerous, and the business of 
the island is seriously hampered by uncertainty 
as to the ultimate value of the money in circula- 
tion. 

‘¢ Porto Rico was the only Spanish possession 
which had a coinage distinctly its own, and the 
readjustment of the financial affairs of that island 
is complicated by the fact that this special coin- 
age has a face value which, while greater than 
the bullion represented, is less than that of 
American money of similar denomination. 

‘¢ When Porto Rico was taken by the United 
States the currency of the island consisted of the 
following coins, viz.: silver pesos, or dollars ; 
copper centavos, or cents; and twenty-centavo 
and forty-centavo silver pieces. The smaller 
silver pieces corresponded to the regular Spanish 
coinage, but the peso, or dollar, was distinctly 
Porto Rican and was so stamped, and it was 
against the law either to export or to import 
it. The Porto Rican dollar contains about 41 
cents’ worth of silver, its comparative value in 
that respect relatively to the American dollar 
being about 93.5 to 100. The origin of this 
special doliar is unique in the history of currency. 


SILVER AND THE RATE OF EXCHANGE. 


‘‘Before 1877 plenty of gold circulated in 
Porto Rico, and an English pound was worth 
from $4.85 to $5. A rise of the sterling ex- 
change to $5.10 was then an extraordinary event. 
In 1879 a European banking concern bought, at 
the rate of 662, all the existing slave bonds, and 
although the purchase was made for gold, the 
firm was allowed to pay in Mexican silver. After 
that purchase Mexican silver became the cur- 
rency of the island and all the gold disappeared. 

‘¢As long as the value of silver was. kept up 
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throughout the world the Porto Rican rates of 
exchange on London and New York could not 
fluctuate much, and depended solely upon the 
supply and demand. In 1885 a Mexican dollar 
could still be sold at from 85 to 874 cents gold, 
and the rate of exchange on New York was from 
15 to 18 per cent. Silver then began to decline ; 
the merchants of Porto Rico found it a profitable 
business to import Mexican silver against their 
bills on New York and London; and the result- 
ing rapid and constant increase of the supply of 
Mexican silver in Porto Rico still further con- 
tributed to the upward tendency in the price of 
exchange. 

‘¢It now became incumbent upon the Spanish 
Government to do something to check the further 
decline of values in Porto Rico, and in the latter 
half of 1886 the importation of Mexican dollars 
was prohibited in the hope of limiting the stock 
of currency to the then existing amount. This 
was the beginning of the attempt to make the 
rates of foreign exchange independent of the 
actual intrinsic value of the money in circulation 
and, to a certain extent, to make them more 
stable. Soon after this the United States en- 
acted the Sherman silver purchase law, and the 
price of silver again went up. The exportation 
of Mexican dollars from Porto Rico then became 
profitable, exchange rapidly declined, and the 
stock of currency in the island was greatly re- 
duced. Later the price of silver again declined, 
and in the years following 1890 the importation 
of Mexican dollars into Porto Rico became a very 
profitable business. That it was followed to a 
considerable extent is shown by the great increase 
in the amount of silver currency in the island 
and the consequent rapid rise in the price of 
foreign exchange. 


A SPECIAL COINAGE INSTITUTED BY SPAIN. 


‘¢ The Spanish Government, having exhausted 
us ingenuity in the attempt to impart some sta- 
bility to the currency of Porto Rico, and finding 
it impossible to stop the illegal importation of 
Mexican dollars, decided, in the latter part of 
1895, to create a special currency for this colony. 
Spain then caused to be coined the present Porto 
Rican dollars, and exchanged them for all legally 
circulating Mexican dollars—those dollars coined 
during and before the year 1886. These coins 
were easily distinguishable, the coinage year be- 
ing stamped on every Mexican dollar, as it is 
upon the American. The rate of exchange was 
95 cents in the new Porto Rican dollar for one 
Mexican dollar. The substitution of one for the 
other was effected within ten days, and from 
January 1, 1896, the new Porto Rican dollar was 
the only legal currency in the island.” 
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During the past three years, although the ex- 
ports from Porto Rico have been greater than 
the imports, foreign exchange has risen. 

‘¢The troubles in Cuba brought about a very 
uneasy feeling among the capitalists of Porto 
Rico, and from the beginning of the Cuban revo- 
lution a great deal of money was withdrawn from 
circulation and sent to the United States or to 
Europe. This demand for foreign exchange in- 
creased its price, and despite the excess of ex- 
ports over imports it rose continually. 

‘¢ During 1896 exchange ranged from 50 to 61 
per cent.; in 1897 from 60 to 74 pér cent.; and 
in 1898, from the beginning of the year to the 
outbreak of the Spanish war, it ranged from 70 
to 80 per cent. The balance of trade during all 
this time was very much in favor of Porto Rico, 
and but for the exceptional withdrawal of capital 
above mentioned exchange would undoubtedly 
have fallen below the general average of 50 per 
cent., which prevailed before the introduction of 
the new currency in 1896.” 


THE PRESENT PROBLEM. 


««The problem that confronts the United States, 
therefore, in readjusting the finances of Porto 
Rico, is how to get rid of the native coinage and 
to substitute therefor American money of a dif- 
ferent standard of value. Two things must be 
considered in making the exchange. One is that 
the Porto Rican silver dollar is worth more to the 
people who have it than it is to the United States 
as bullion. The other is that the people have 
yet to be educated-to a different standard of 
value than that to which they have become ac- 
customed. The United States cannot afford to 
injure the immense business interests of the isl- 
and or to force a violent and radical change upon 
a million people who are, in their way, intelligent 
and self-governing. Not only this, but many 
foreigners—especially Germans—have large in- 
vestments in Porto Rico, and their interests also ~ 
must be considered. . . . It is estimated that 
about $25,000,000 is outstanding in mortgages 
on land and $25,000,000 or more in current in- 
debtedness. This $50,000,000 was all handled 
on a silver basis at a rate of exchange varying 
from $1.15 to $1.70 in silver for $1 in gold. 
The contracts do not specify gold or silver, but 
‘pesos,’ the dollars of the country. Should the 
Porto Rican money be retired by the United 
States at its bullion value and American money 
be suddenly substituted, debtors would’ be seri- 
ously injured and money-lenders made rich. On 
the other hand, if the United States should re- 
tire the Porto Rican dollar at its bullion value, 
it would cause a heavy loss to those who have 
furnished the capital to develop the country.” 
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THE MAKING OF MODERN GERMANY. 
T is a brilliant article which Mr. Henry Cust 


contributes to the National Review under 
the heading of ‘‘ The Genesis of Germany.” He 
begins by remarking that during the last forty 
years a new Europe and a new world have been 
created. The world of to-day is more different 
from the world of 1860 than that from the 
world of Queen Anne. Most amazing is the 
emergence of Germany. He indulges in a curi- 
ous comparison between the rise of modern 
Germany and the rise of modern Japan. ‘‘ The 
date and period of their evolution is the same. 
The antecedent conditions, the methods, the re- 
sults have much in common.” 


1500 to 1700—rFROM ZENITH TO NADIR. 


But he focuses his attention on Germany ; for 
‘¢ Germany has got to be understood.”’ So ‘for 
rough consideration” he takes three years in the 
history of Germany and groups his searchings 
about them—the years 1500, 1700, and 1900. 

‘¢In the early years of the sixteenth century 
Germany stood first among the nations of Eu- 
rope. ... Yet... the thought, the daring, 
and the great protest that were to half Europe 
as a pillar of fire, lighting forward to freedom 
and to strength, spread over Germany a thick 
and blinding darkness. It needed the scourging 
and the agony of the Thirty Years’ War to teach 
the doctrine of control.” 


WHAT LED TO THE ABYSS. 


Mr. Cust then traces to geography and history 
the two opposing tendencies of the German spirit. 
The vast spaces between the communities and the 
difficulty of communication developed a localism 
which became particularism, while the memory 
of the empire fostered a curious cosmopolitanism. 
The intense passion for liberty which belonged to 
the race intensified the particularism ; but con- 
centrated particularism must needs become abso- 
lutism. So political tyranny flourished, and un- 
der it an unrestrained freedom of personal thought. 
These processes brought about the failure of the 
Reformation and all but ruined Germany. The 
writer proceeds : 

‘¢The year 1700 finds Germany in her lowest 
abyss. . . . If nations have a soul the soul of 
Germany was dead. One thing alone prolonged 
a choking and flickering life—the individual 
man ; local, particularist, mock cosmopolitan, and 
hardly conscious, yet alive; with his mind the 
more active and more open, whether to reason or 
error, because of the impossibility of effective 
public life. And it was the individual who was 
to save Germany, and his sword was literature. 
The history of the next century lies in the educa- 


tion of the German man, at first by books alone 
and later by the schooling of external facts. It 
was the divorce from facts that had brought him 
to the pass of 1700.” 

Half guessed ahead lay the goal of free and 
united Germany. The burden to be removed 
was absolutism and localism. ‘‘ From the clash 
of this weight and force were born the central 
motives of modern Germany. These were free 
thought and the house of Hohenzollern.” 


THE THREE GREAT MAKERS. 


‘¢In the absence of all other possible subjects 
of which to think or write, the German thought 
and wrote of himself.” Whence pietism and ra- 
tionalism. Leibnitz gave his people an ideal, 
convinced them they were alive, taught them that 
the world was a living organism. Mr. Cust de- 
scribes the advent of the new makers in these 
vivid sentences, which recall Mazzini at his best : 

‘¢ The house of Hohenzollern was narrow, ty- 
rannical, and violent. Prussia was poor, un- 
loved, unlovely. Berlin in 1648 was a ruined 
village of 300 souls. But at the appointed time 
there came a king, a maniac’s son, who took 
Germany by the throat and shook her body into 
life. To meet him came another man, who called 
all.Germany within his lecture-room and woke 
her mind, and to the shaken body and the blink- 
ing mind there came a third, who cried, ‘ You 
have a soul.’ 

‘¢To make work willing ; thought conscious ; 
action responsible—this was the task of the mak- 
ers of modern Germany ; and Frederic, Lessing, 
and Kant, with proper and almost conscious so- 
lemnity, assumed so great an undertaking. 


THE ESSENCE OF MODERN GERMANY. 


‘Frederic explained by precept, by practice, 
and by chastisement that a king and a subject 
were both servants, that a German was as good 
a man as any other, and that if the German 
thought otherwise he would suffer and make 
others suffer, each German being a part of the 
state. Lessing said: To feel is good; to think 
is good ; but all thoughts and feelings are not 
good or even expedient. Germans must distin- 
guish or they will suffer and make others suffer, 
each German being a part of the world. Kant 
taught that ideals were good and experiments 
were good and human institutions were good, 
but that beyond and above all was another law 
to be recognized and reverenced ; for in default 
of obedience Germans will suffer and cause suf- 
fering, each German being part of the universe. 
In these three doctrines, tempered, abased, ex- 
aggerated, as the years would mold them, has 
lain and lies the essence of modern Germany. 
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THE SHOCK OF NAPOLEON. 


‘¢The swift steel teeth of Napoleon snapped 
upon the Germans as they dreamed ; and it was 
for them to learn, through bitter years, from 
Frederic self-suppression and the service of the 
whole ; from Kant the spirit to endure such train- 
ing with willingness and self-respect. For a while 
the red sea of a blind revolution seemed closing 
on the German people. But the appointed lead- 
ers did not fail. Time assured their tread and 
experience their authority. There has been, per- 
haps, no generation of men when high service 
was so needed and so masterfully rendered. 
They drank in all excess from every cup and 
found sobriety. They challenged all religion 
and built a faith. They took humanity to pieces 
and left it an organic whole. They tore down 
all tradition and they established law.’ 


‘¢ SERVICE AND SACRIFICE.” 


Fichte, Stein, and Hardenberg showed what 
was to be done : 

‘Service and sacrifice were the text of their 
sermon, a doctrine which would have been as 
alien as abhorrent to all German generations 
since two hundred years. The King must give 
away his kingship to the people, the people 
their selves to the King. Both king and people 
made but one. Neither existed apart; together 
they were stronger than the world; apart they 
were German names; together they were the 
German nation. The least as much as the 
greatest had his life to give, and his life was all 
his country asked of him; but that it asked 
imperiously, and to make it worth the living 
he must give it all and freely. In the very 
blackness of the veriest despair Fichte shouted 
this truth and courage to the Germans... . 
And the nation answered. The mechanic in- 
dividualism, weary and surfeited with its own 
monotonous cud, turned eagerly to fresh and 
nourishing pastures. The life of self found at 
last a larger and a freer being in that life of many 
selves we call the state. The individual was 
not abolished, but, being one, was more than 
one as part of many. Only so might individual 
life be life at all. Fichte translated Kant’s rules 
for the individual into terms of the national 
existence. For the first time that mysterious 
force which we call public opinion was heard, 
and loudly heard, in Germany. For the first 
time since the migrations Germany was one.”’ 

So Mr. Cust brings us to the glorious national 
dawn of the war of liberation. He has done 
good service by recalling at this time of sordid 
competition in commerce. and diplomacy the 
sublime enthusiasms which preceded and attended 
the new birth of the Vaterland. 
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ENGLAND AS THE WORLD’S LANDLORD. 


Sas is the prospect held out by ‘‘ Ritortus” 
in the July Contemporary. Landlord not 
by conquest, but by investment of capital. So 
he calls his theme ‘‘ The Imperialism of British 
Trade.’’ His point of departure is the much- 
talked-of excess of imports over exports. He 
sees nothing to be alarmed at in this excess— 
quite the contrary. It marks to him the grow- 
ing rent-roll of John Bull, landlord of the planet. 
He surveys England’s commercial development 
from the days of Queen Elizabeth to the present 
time and reaches these conclusions : 

‘The rising’ rivalry of our competitors in 
manufactures, together with our one-sided free- 
trade policy, would not only have prevented us 
from progressing any further in manufactures 
and wealth, but would surely have landed us in 
a most undesirable position if the expanding and 
conquering power of our capital had not come to 
our rescue. We ought never to lose sight of 
this momentous fact. . Our chief power no 
longer consists in the supremacy of our industry. 
It is shifting gradually and leaning more and 
more on capital. 


NO LONGER THE WORKSHOP OF THE WORLD. 


‘¢ Disraeli, in his ‘Sybil,’ remarks that in a 
commercial country like England every half cen- 
tury develops some new and vast source of pub- 
lic wealth which brings into national notice a 
new and powerful class. A couple of centuries 
ago a Turkey merchant was the great creator of 
wealth ; the West India planter followed him ; 
in the middle of last century appeared the nabob. 
The above types described by Disraeli in turn 
merged in the land and became English aristo- 
crats. . . . The expenditure of the Revolution- 
ary War produced the loan-monger, who suc- 
ceeded the nabob, and the application of science 
to industry developed the manufacturer. He in 
his turn is now, slowly but surely, disappearing 
before the foreign investor. The balance of 
power removes from Manchester and Birming- 
ham to St. Swithin’s Lane and Lombard Street. 
England could not remain the workshop of the 
world; she is fast becoming its creditor, its 
mortgagee, its landlord.” 


JOHN BULL AS FOREIGN INVESTOR. 


The writer finds, ‘‘ more or less, the starting 
point of this our latest development” to be the 
limited liability companies act of 1862. ‘It 
gave our capital the great power of combining 
and the courage for starting on its conquering 
career.’ He gleefully quotes Ricardo’s letter to 
Malthus : 

‘¢ Accumulation of capital has a tendency to 
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lower profits. If with every accumulation of 
capital we could tack a piece of fresh fertile land 
to our island, profits would never fall.”’ 

He exclaims : 

‘¢That is just what our capital has done for 
us. It has been adding one piece of land after 
the other to our island, until our capitalists may 
triumphantly say, ‘ The world—the world is ours.’ 

‘‘The superabundant capital of Great Britain, 
finding no longer profitabie employment in the 
agriculture, manufactures, and trade of her own 
territory, began by necessity to overflow her 
boundaries, to take possession—first of the carry- 
ing trade on the seas and then of the soils, the 
industries, and the commerce of the countries 
beyond the seas. It laid its hands on everything 
is could develop and make profitable. It thereby 
kept up profits and increased England’s wealth. 

‘¢ Mill expresses this very happily when he 
writes: ‘England no longer depends on the fer- 
tility of her own soil to keep up her rate of 
profit, but on the soil of the whole world.’ It 
is important that this be understood to the letter. 
It is truly the whole world, and not only that 
part of it which is mapped out as our colonial 
possessions, which is fast becoming England’s 
domain and empire.”’ 


AGAINST KAFFIR CIRCUSES. 


The writer draws a distinction between real 
and nominal extensions of investments abroad : 

‘« Glad, indeed, may the colonies be if Eng- 
lish investors send out their investments—as 
they happily do for the most part—in the shape 
of commodities. In such cases there is ‘ value 
received ;’ but there is no ‘ value received’ if no 
actual capital be transmitted to a country, and 
if, nevertheless, it be saddled with debts running 
up to millions of pounds by mere share transac- 
tions on the London Stock Exchange. Such is 
the special privilege of the pitiable countries on 
which modern imperialism is allowed to experi- 
mentalize and to peg out claims for posterity.” 


‘¢CAPITALISTIC GLORY.”’ 


By virtue of invested capital Australia is Brit- 
ish; Canada also is British; but ‘‘we have 
helped to build up the United States on a 
grander scale than any of our colonies, and from 
a merely economic point of view we may look 
upon this country as upon our largest and great- 
est colony.”” In Argentina are invested some 
£200,000,000 British capital. Concessions worth 
£20,000,000 have just been secured in China. 
So the writer exults: ‘The industrial glory of 
little England may be departing ; its capitalistic 
glory is certainly rising.” 
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IMPORTS NOT INTEREST MERELY, BUT RENT. 


This is the secret of the rapid growth in ex- 
cess of imports : 

‘«If since the middle of the century we have 
sent out our capital to produce abroad, if we 
have farmed with 1t the soil of foreign countries, 
if by means of it we have dotted the whole globe 
with our industrial establishments—then we must 
of necessity import an increasing share of the 
produce of our capital abroad without exporting 
for it in return. Our imports from abroad were 
bound to increase ; our exports from home were 
bound to suffer. It was a radical change which 
upset the equilibrium of international exchange.” 

‘¢ Ritortus’’ complains that economic writers 
have not grasped the meaning of the change. 
‘¢They do not see, however, that England is no 
longer a mere creditor who draws interest, but 
is also a landlord and proprietor who draws rents 
and profits.” 


SOME PORTENTOUS FIGURES. 


He cheerily declares : 

‘«The fact is, the trade of the world, as well 
as its soil, if we do not foolishly disturb it or 
meddle with it from unwarrantable jealousy, is 
becoming more and more one and becoming 
more and more British, in whatever country it is 
going on and under whatever flag it sails. 

‘« We are every year getting richer. This is 
best shown by the statistics of the increase of our 
national wealth since the time when this importa- 
tion began. The general wealth of the United 
Kingdom was estimated by Porter in 1840 at 
£4,000,000,000. According to Mulhall it rose 
in 1882 to £8,720,000,000; in 1888 to £9,400,- 
000,000; andin 1895 to £11,806,000, 000. A 
We cannot be far from the truth if we estimate 
the whole value of British property and invest- 
ments abroad at least at from £4,000,000,000 to 
£5,000,000,000.” 


THE TYPICAL ENGLISHMAN. 


- HE Mean Englishman ”’ is-the title which 

Mr. Joseph Jacobs has given to his sug- 
gestive study in the Fortnightly Review. But 
he uses ‘‘mean’’ in the mathematical, not the 
moral sense. He distinguishes ‘‘ mean” from 
‘caverage’’ by saying that ‘‘the average is an 
ideal calculated figure, the mean a concrete ex- 
ample.” He begins with the remark : 

‘¢ When we think of the typical Englishman, 
we probably combine together in our minds 
Lord Kitchener, Mr. Kipling, Mr. C. B. Fry, 
and (perhaps) Canon Gore.”’ 

But these eminent exceptions can scarcely 
form a basis for generalizing. So Mr. Jacobs 
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makes an attempt to ‘‘sum up all those qualities 
of the mean Englishman which can be con- 
veniently put in a quantitative form,” and pre- 
sents a picture of the type which English civiliza- 
tion is turning out to-day. 


HIS NATIVE PLACE. 


Arranging all Englishmen according to the 
size of the town in which they live, the writer 
finds half of them dwell in cities of above 30,000 
inhabitants and half in towns of less size. So 
the mean Englishman will live in a town of 
30,000 population. By ‘‘ crediting the center of 
each county with the number of square miles it 
contains,” he finds that ‘‘ the center of gravity 
of the forty English counties is somewhere in 
the neighborhood of Warwick.” He finds the 
center of the population to be in the northwest 
Midlands, in the neighborhood of Hinckley. 
Loughborough in Leicestershire, with a popula- 
tion of 30,931, is therefore chosen as the abode 
of the mean Englishman. Arranging all heads 
of English families according to their income, 
the mean man, or ‘‘ the fiftieth percentile,’’ would 
fall within the artisan class and would be receiv- 
ing about 30s. a week nominal wages, which, 
allowing for an average of weeks out of work, 
would amount to a real wage of 24s. 9d. (about 
$6) a week. 

HIS LIFE-STORY. 


Proceeding on the basis of statistics of various 
kinds, tne writer ventures on this biography past 
and future of his imaginary hero : 

‘¢ William Sproggett was born at Loughbor- 
ough on January 12, 1864. His father was 
born in the same town, but his mother migrated 
thither from the country. He was married on 
August 20, 1892, at the age of 28.6 years, to 
Jane Davies (of Celtic descent), born also at 
Loughborough on January 18, 1866, and there- 
fore 26.6 years of age. Her father had come 
thither from the Welsh borders. They were 
married in church, which Sproggett then visited 
for the first time since his boyhood. In the 
seven years since that critical period they have 
had five children—three boys and two girls. 
One of the boys has died in the interim, and I 
regret to have to prophesy that the girl that is 
still to come will die before she attains five years 
of age. Sproggett left school in 1875, when he 
was eleven years of age and in the fourth stand- 
ard, and his wife in 1878, when twelve and in 
the fifth standard. Only his eldest boy is at 
Fresent at school. He is a bright lad, quite up 
to the average, but the other boy, I regret to 
say, will show signs of nerve trouble when he 
comes to school age. 
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‘«Our hero is five feet seven inches in height and 
150 pounds in weight. He can pull 70 pounds 
when in the attitude of drawing the long bow, 
and his chest girth is no less than 36 inches. 
Jane, his wife, is naturally inferior to him in all 
these categories, being only sixty-two inches in 
height, 129 pounds in weight, and can pull! only 
40 pounds. Both are of the same physical type, 
known to anthropologists as the ‘C.,’ or ‘ Anglo- 
Saxon’ type. 

‘¢ Notwithstanding their meager diet [of which 
we shall hear anon], their habit is stout and well 
covered. On the whole they are tolerably healthy. 
William has only had eight days of sickness in 
the last year, and will live on till the age of 
sixty-eight, when he will die on March 15, 1932, 
of a disease connected with the nervous system. 
Jane will survive him nearly three years and die 
of bronchitis. 

‘« Sproggett is in a hosiery manufactory, and 
began work, as we have seen, at his trade at 
eleven years of age. . He is (as we have also 
seen) at present earning 24s. 9d. a week, to 
which high eminence he has reached after having 
commenced on 6d. a day. Mrs. Sproggett’s 
housekeeping money would probably be 15s. 
He works 54 hours a week, and notwithstanding 
the claims of his family, he has managed to save 
no less than £21 (average), which is securely 
placed in the Post-Office Savings Bank.”’ 


HIS FINANCES. 


From returns of ‘‘ family budgets,” the writer 
informs us precisely that the Sproggett family 
spends each week out of its exiguous income 13s. 
72d. on food and drink (including 103d. on al- 
coholic drinks), 3s. 6d. on rent, 8d. on insur- 
ance, and on other items 6s. 114d. Mr. Jacobs 
goes on to estimate that Mr. Sproggett is prob- 
ably the member of a trade union, or at least a 
benefit society. He ‘‘lives in a house of four 
rooms, two of which are at present used as bed- 
rooms, one as a kitchen, and one as a living: 
room.” His capitalized value to the nation would 
be about £400 ($2,000). He sends on an aver- 
age every year 45 letters, 10 post-cards, and 23 
newspapers. 

HIS CONDUCT AS CITIZEN. 


He voted at the first general election after re- 
ceiving a vote, but will probably vote never 
again in any election, local or national. He does 
not take any daily paper, except occasionally a 
sporting sheet. His library consists of a Bible 
and prayer-book (his wife’s) and a few odd num- 
bers of Virtue’s ‘‘Shakespeare’’ and Cassell’s 
‘¢ Popular Educator.”” As a rule he bets. 

‘¢Sproggett does not wear a collar, except 
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occasionally a paper one on high days and _ holi- 
days; the neckerchief is the mark of all his 
tribe. He does not use tooth-brush or handker- 
chief (except the latter for carrying his mid-day 
meal), but he generally gets shaved Saturday 
night.” 

The writer concludes of his hero : 

‘«JTt is he that has to bear the white man’s bur- 
den in the long run. It is up to his standard 
that we are aiming to raise the duskier nations.” 

Mr. Jacobs’ paper may perhaps supply a hint 
to novelists in search of a plot and not afraid of 
hard statistical investigation. Now, will some- 
body write the history of the ‘‘mean American” 
after this method ? 


THE NEW COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA. 


VALUABLE survey of the federative move- 
ment in Australia is contributed to the 
National Review by Mr. B. R. Wise, Q.C., M.P., 
one of the New South Wales delegates to the 
Federal Convention. The writer considers the 
struggle for American union the only political 
movement of modern times among English- 
speaking peoples equal to this in permanent im- 
portance. He recalls at the outset that Earl 
Grey in 1849 included in his bill for the better 
government of the Australian colonies some 
clauses empowering two or more of the colonies 
to unite under one government. They were 
struck out by the Lords. ‘In 1884 the Federal 
Council came into existence. In 1889 Sir Henry 
Parkes launched his demand for ‘‘a dominion 
parliament in the dominion of Australia.” The 
response it awakened led him to convene a con- 
ference of prime ministers with a view to ar- 
ranging a national convention which should draft 
a federal constitution. The convention met in 
Melbourne in 1890 and reassembled in Sydney 
in 1891. Sir Henry Parkes reluctantly sur- 
rendered his preference for the Canadian model 
to the overwhelming feeling in favor of the less 
centralized type of the United States. The draft 
constitution of the 1891 convention had substan- 
tially the framework of the draft of 1898. It 
was to have been submitted to the several colo- 
nial parliaments. Mr. Reid, Sir Henry Parkes’ 
opponent and successor in office, found it expe- 
dient, after furious anti-federal agitation, to take 
up with the federative movement. He invited 
the other prime ministers to meet him at Hobart 
at Christmas, 1895. The convention at last met 
at’ Adelaide in March, 1897 (after Sir Henry’s 
death), and spent four and a half months with 
many interruptions in drawing up a federal con- 
stitution. The final sitting was held in March, 
1898. 
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ITS PRINCIPLE. 


Of the constitution then drafted the writer 
says : 

‘¢The cardinal feature of these resolutions is 
the preservation of responsible government in a 
federal system. The commonwealth of Australia 
will offer the first instance in political history of 
a federal government acting on the peculiarly 
British principles of ministerial responsibility. 
In the United States no member of the executive 
can hold a seat in Congress; while in Canada 
the appointment of senators by ministerial nomi- 
nation and the provision that the residue of un- 
allotted powers is with the Dominion and not 
with the states make that form of government 
rather an example of a limited unification than a 
federation. In Australia, however, the federal 
idea has been rigidly adhered to, except where 
it has had to yield to the exigencies of the cab- 
inet system. ; 

ITS CONSTITUENTS. 


‘¢ As finally constituted, the federal parliament 
will consist of two houses, both elected upon an 
absolutely popular basis—viz., manhood suffrage 
without plural voting, and in the case of South 
Australia with womanhood suffrage as well. The 
federal parliament will subsequently make a uni- 
form suffrage of its own. The House of Repre- 
sentatives will be returned by the several col- 
onies according to population, with one member 
to about 50,000 voters; but no state will have 
less than five members. According to the latest 
figures of population the members of the House 
of Representatives will be as follows : New South 
Wales, 26; Victoria, 23; Queensland, 10; 
South Australia, 7; Tasmania, 5; West Aus- 
tralia, 5. Total, 76. The Senate will consist of 
six members from each state which adopts the 
constitution from the beginning, but the repre- 
sentation of any colony which comes in after- 
ward will be matter of arrangement. The federal 
parliament can only exercise the authority ex- 
pressly conferred upon it by the constitution.” 


ITS ADOPTION. 


Mr. Wise then recounts the progress of the 














federation struggle among the people. The ref- 
erendum yielded the following result : 

| New | South 

South |Victoria.| Aus- Tas- | Totals. 

| Wales. | tralia, | Mania. 
For.......... | 71,505 | 100,520 |. 25,800 | 11,706 | 219,621 
Against..... 66,228 | 22,099 7,320 2,716 | 108,363 
Majorities) Kee WR, 
forthe bill.) 5,637 | 78,421 | 18,480 8,990 | 111,258 
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The reopening of the negotiations by Mr. 
Reid in view of the majority—though an insuf- 
ficient majority—of votes in New South Wales 
is then reviewed. The general election which 
followed in that colony reduced Mr. Reid’s par- 
liamentary majority from 37 to 2 and made him 
eager for federation. A conference with the 
other colonies took place last January, at which 
minor compromises were agreed to. Mr. Wise’s 
survey ends with the opening of the New South 
Wales parliament which was to authorize the 
holding of a second referendum. We know how 
that act was finally passed, and moreover we 
are aware of the triumphant majority with 
which New South Wales at last approved of 
federation. 


HAWAIIAN CHARACTERISTICS. 
N the Coming Age for July Prof. Osmer Ab- 
bott describes some of the mental charac- 
teristics of the Hawaiian. He says: 

‘¢ The most prominent mental and moral char- 
acteristics, or, at least, the one which first attracts 
the attention of the stranger, is laziness. The 
tendency to dream over books instead of studying 
them sometimes noticed in American school-boys 
is strongly developed in the Hawaiian. He can 
sit and look at his book and, like Wouter Van 
Twiller, ‘think of nothing for hours together.’ 
Nor does he need the accompaniments of book 
and study hall for this pleasing frame of mind. 
He is perfectly happy to lie on his back under a 
mango-tree and play on his guitar for days to- 
gether. And this is not true of the youth only. 
The Hawaiian at every stage of life is able and 
perfectly willing to put in ten-tenths of his time 
resting. If given the three wishes of the Bavarian 
peasant, instead of wishing for a ‘good deal of 
beer,’ ‘all the beer he could drink,’ and ‘a little 
more beer,’ we can imagine the Hawaiian asking 
for ‘a great deal of rest,’ ‘the whole time to rest,’ 
and ‘a little more rest.’ 

‘« Yet, like the alternation of starvation and 
gluttony among the American Indians, these 
periods of rest alternate with periods of intense 
activity. The Hawaiian has admirable muscles, 
and when aroused can work quickly and effect- 
ively. The labor commissioner of California 
who visited the islands two years ago said that 
the Hawaiians are better workers in the cane- 
fields than Chinese, Japs, Portuguese, or even 
whites. Plantations frequently engage a Ha- 
waiian to ‘set the pace’ for Japs and Chinamen, 
paying the former perhaps $1.50 per day, while 
the latter get only 50 cents apiece. The Kanaka 
‘enters into this ‘race contest’ with the greatest 
zest and does a prodigious amountof work. An- 
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other example of the great power of the Kanaka 
to work is in the loading and unloading of 
vessels. Here the bustle and roar, the sense of 
‘doing something,’ brings into full activity the 
muscles which generations of poi-pounding have 
developed, and woe to the laborer, be he Asiatic 
or European, who comes into. competition with 
him. 
THE TYPICAL IMPROVIDENCE. 


‘¢ Paradoxical as it may seem, both of these 
apparently diametrically opposite characteristics 
come trom the same mental trait—that is, lack of 
foresight. The Kanaka gives himself up to the 
influences of the moment. If they are soothing 
he goes to sleep, it matters little whether with 
eyes open or shut. If they press to activity 
he throws his whole force to work without re- 
serve. 

‘This lack of forethought and readiness to 
yield to the desire of the moment makes the 
Kanaka an ungrateful friend and an unreliable 
servant, but it also makes him the most hospita- 
ble of mankind.” 

‘* As a servant, he goes to his work and does 
it well for five days. But on the sixth, perhaps, 
a disgust for labor seizes him, and, forgetful 
alike of obligation and future, he lounges or 
bathes all day without a qualm. Far from 
being bloodthirsty, they are the mildest-tem- 
pered people I have ever known. Quarrels 
among even school-boys are extremely rare, and 
fights almost never occur.” 

There is no need of poor-houses in Hawaii. 
No matter how old, or sick, or friendless, the 
Hawaiian can always find food and shelter and 
usually a permanent home among the people of 
his neighborhood ; but the.same generosity and 
improvidence make him, as a rule, incapable of 
carrying on a business. He gives away all he 
has. 

‘«This same leading characteristic influences 
largely their mental work as students. They 
copy well, whether it be the work of the boy 
next to them, the copy in the writing-book, a 
picture or a painting, or the behavior and lan- 
guage of their teacher. They take well to ac- 
complishments. They write better than their 
American compeers. They draw better. They 
sing better. They play musical instruments bet- 
ter. They ride better. Given.an opportunity, 
they paint better as long as it is little more than 
copying.” 

Professor Abbott declares that the most origi- 
nal student of geometry he ever knew was a full- 
blooded Hawaiian, but one would infer from his 
article that the typical Hawaiian mind is not of 
the creative order. 
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PICKETT’S CHARGE AT GETTYSBURG. 

"T°HE story of Gettysburg is retold in the 

American Historical Review for July by 
Mr. James Ford Rhodes. The culmination of 
the narrative is, of course, the account of the 
famous charge by Pickett’s division and its re- 
pulse by the federal troops. As Mr. Rhodes’ 
version naturally differs in some particulars from 
any statement heretofore published, we quote 
without abridgment : 

LONGSTREET’S RELUCTANCE, 

‘+ Longstreet had no sympathy with the vigor- 
ously offensive tactics of his chief, and when Lee 
on the morning of this July 3 directed him to be 
ready after the bombardment had done its work 
to make an attack with Pickett’s fresh division 
reénforced from Hill’s corps up to 15,000 men, 
he demurred, arguing that the assault could not 
succeed. Lee showed a littie impatience, appar- 
ently made no reply, and by silence insisted on 
the execution of his order. Longstreet took 
Pickett to the crest of Seminary Ridge, pointed 
out to him what was to be done, and left him 
with a heavy heart. Alexander, of the artillery, 
was directed to note carefully the effect of his 
fire, and when the favorable moment came to 
give Pickett the order to charge. He did not 
like this responsibility and asked Longstreet for 
specific instructions, but the reply which came 
lacked precision. Still the artillery must open, 
and when the fire of the federal guns had ceased, 
as has been related, Alexander, looking anxiously 
through his glass at the points whence it had 
proceeded, and observing no sign of life in the 
five minutes that followed, sent word to Pickett : 
‘ For God’s sake, come quick. Come quick, 
or my ammunition won’t let me support you 
properly.’ Pickett went to Longstreet. ‘Gen- 
eral, shall I advance?’ he asked. Longstreet 
could not speak, but bowed in answer. ‘Sir,’ 
said Pickett with a determined voice, ‘I shall 
lead my division forward.’ Alexander had 
ceased firing. Longstreet rode to where he 
stood and exclaimed : ‘I don’t want to make this 
attack. 1 would stop it now but that General 
Lee ordered it and expects it to go on. I don’t 
see how it can succeed.’ But as he spoke Pickett 
at the head of his troops rode over the crest of 
Seminary Ridge and began his descent down the 
slope. ‘As he passed me,’ writes Longstreet, 
‘he rode gracefully, with his jaunty cap raked 
well over on his right ear, and his long auburn 
locks, nicely dressed, hanging almost to his 
shoulders. He seemed a holiday soldier.’ From 
the other side the Union soldiers watched the 
advance of Pickett and his 15,000 with suspense, 
with admiration. As they came forward stead- 


ily and in perfect order with banners flying, 
those who looked on might for the moment have 
thought it a Fourth of July parade. 


THE AWFUL ‘‘ MOWING DOWN” OF THE 
CONFEDERATES. 


‘‘The Confederates had nearly a mile to go 
across the valley. As they descended the slope 
on that clear afternoon under the July sun in 
full view of their foe, they received a dreadful 
fire from the Union batteries, which had been 
put in entire readiness to check such an onset. 
Steadily and coolly they advanced. After they 
had got away the Confederate artillery reopened 
over their heads, in the effort to draw the deadly 
fire directed at them from Cemetery Ridge ; but 
the Union guns made no change in aim and 
went on mowing down Pickett’s men. Half way 
across there was the shelter of a ravine. They 
stopped for a moment to breathe, then advanced 
again, still in good order. A storm of canister 
came. Theslaughter wasterrible. The left stag- 
gered ; but nothing daunted, Pickett and what 
was left of his own division of 4,900 pressed 
on in the lead. The other divisions followed. 
Now the Union infantry opened fire. Pickett 
halted at musket range and discharged a volley, 
then rushed on up the slope. Near the federal 
lines he made a pause ‘to close ranks and mass 
for a final plunge.’ In the last assault Armi- 
stead, a brigade commander, pressed forward, 
leaped the stone wall, waved his sword with his 
hat on it, shouted, ‘Givethem the cold stee}, 
boys!’ and laid his hands upon a gun. A hun- 
dred of his men had followed. They planted 
the Confederate battle-flags on Cemetery Ridge 
among the cannon they had captured and for the 
moment held. Armistead was shot down; Gar- 
nett and Kemper, Pickett’s other brigadiers, fell. 
The wavering divisions of Hill's corps ‘seemed 
appalled, broke their ranks,’ and fell back. 
‘The federals swarmed around Pickett,’ writes 
Longstreet, ‘attacking on all sides, enveloped 
and broke up his command. They drove the 
fragments back upon our lines.’ Pickett gave 
the word to retreat. 

‘¢ The Confederates in charging struck the front 
of the Second Corps. Hancock, its command- 
er, ‘the best tactician of the Potomac army,’ 
showed the same reckless courage as Pickett, 
and seemed to be everywhere directing and en- 
couraging his troops. Struck by a ball, he fell 
from his horse; and lying on the ground, ‘his 
wound spouting blood,’ he raised himself on his 
elbow and gave the order, ‘Go in, colonel, and 
give it to them on the flank.’ Not until the 
battle of Gettysburg was over did he resign him- 
self to his surgeon, and shortly afterward he dic- 
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tated this dispatch to Meade: «I have never seen 
a more formidable attack, ana if the Sixth and 
Fifth Corps have pressed up the enemy will be 
destroyed. I did not leave the field until 
the victory was entirely secured and the enemy 
no longer in sight. I am badly wounded, though 
I trust not seriously. I had to break the line to 
attack the enemy in flank on my right, where the 
enemy was most persistent after the front attack 
was repelled. Not a rebel was in sight upright 
when I left.’ 

‘«Decry war as we may and ought, ‘ breathes 
there the man with soul so. dead’ who would not 
thrill with emotion to claim for his countrymen 
the men who made that charge and the men whe 
met it ? 

LEE’S SPIRIT IN DEFEAT. 


‘‘ Longstreet, calm and self-possessed, merit- 
ing the name ‘bulldog’ applied to him by his 
soldiers, expected a counter attack and made 
ready for it. Lee, entirely alone, rode up to en- 
courage and rally his broken troops. ‘His face 
did not show signs of the slightest disappoint- 
ment, care, or annoyance,’ recorded Lieutenant- 
Colonel Fremantle, an English officer, in his diary 
on the day of the battle, ‘and he was addressing 
to every soldier he met a few words of encourage- 
ment, such as, ‘‘ All this will come right in the 
end; we'll talk it over afterward, but in the 
meantime all good men must rally. We want 
all good and true men just now.” He spoke to 
all the wounded men that passed him, and the 
slightly wounded he exhorted ‘‘to bind up their 
hurts and take up a musket’ in this emergency. 
Very few failed to answer his appeal, and I saw 
many badly wounded men take off their hats and 
cheer him. He said to me, ‘‘ This has been a 
sad day for us, colonel—a sad day ; but we can’t 
expect always to gain viciories.’’’ 

‘¢ Notwithstanding the misfortune which had 
so suddenly befallen him, General Lee seemed to 
observe everything, however trivial. When a 
mounted officer began licking his horse for shy- 
ing at the bursting of a shell, he calied out, 
‘Don't whip him, captain; don’t whip him. 
I’ve got just such another foolish horse myself, 
and whipping does no good.’ 

‘¢ An officer almost angry came up to report 
the state of his brigade. ‘General Lee imme- 
diately shook hands with him and said cheer- 
fully, «« Never mind, general, all this has been 
my fault—it is I that have lost this fight, and 
you must help me out of it in the best way you 
con," *" 

Mr. Rhodes says in conclusion: ‘‘ The victory 
of Gettysburg demonstrated that Lee ani his 
army were not invincible, and that the Con- 
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federates had lost in playing the card of an in- 
vasion of the North. Nothing now remained to 
them but a policy of stubborn defense. That 
this would likewise end in ruin was foreshad- 
owed by the fateful event of July 4. Vicks- 
burg surrendered to General Grant. Meade’s 
sturdy and victorious resistance to attack was 
followed by the glorious end of the most brilliant 
offensive campaign of the war. Had the war 
been one between two nations, it would now have 
undoubtedly terminated in a treaty of peace, 
with conditions imposed largely by the more suc- 
cessful contestant.”’ 


THE WELLMAN POLAR EXPEDITION. 


| a the National Geographic Magazine for July 

Prof. J. Howard Gore writes briefly on the 
plans and prospects of the Wellman polar expe- 
dition, the equipment of which was fully de- 
scribed by Mr. Wellman himself in the Century 
for February last. Mr. Wellman had outlined 
his theory of arctic exploration in the Review 
oF Reviews for February, 1898. 

Professor Gore assisted in the final prepara- 
tions for the trip and is confident that Mr. Well- 
man’s effort to attain the highest point north 
yet reached by man will prove successful. 

Mr. Wellman sailed unusually early from 
Tromsé, intending to take advantage of any 
breaking up of the ice; but unfortunately the 
prevailing winds banked the ice up instead of 
driving it southward, so he was compelled to put 
back to Norway for coal and then make a second 
attempt. This time he pushed through to Franz 
Josef Land and established his first camp on 
Hall Island. The plan was to send northward a 
reconnoissance party to lecate a favorable site for 
winter headquarters, and spend the remaining 
days of summer hunting, to lay in supplies for 
the men and dogs. The rest of the party would 
follow by slower marches, and bring up the 
heavier equipment for the winter and for the 
flying column that would start as early as possi- 
ble this spring. 


EXCELLENCE OF EQUIPMENT. 


«The strongest feature of Mr. Wellman’s 
plan is the way in which this advance is to be 
made. For this he secured devices that give the 
minimum of waste in motive power and material 
He has sought to avoid the discouraging retrav- 
eling of the route by taking plenty of dogs and 
having light loads. One of the best proofs of the 
wisdom with which every detail has been looked 
after was the readiness of experienced men to 
accompany him. Of the five Norwegians in the 
party three have repeatedly endured all the vicis- 
situdes of arctic work. After having assisted in 
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the final preparations and seen each thread upon 
which their lives may depend, they embarked as 
though the goal were plainly in sight. 

‘«The past winter was to be spent in such rude 





MR. WALTER WELLMAN. 


huts of snow and walrus skin as they could erect. 
When the weather permitted they would train 
the dogs and practice on their sks, so that when 
the final start was made no time would be lost 
in breaking in their forces. It was the intention 
to start from this winter camp as soon as the 
twilight was bright enough for them to see and 
move northward to the pole, returning in season 
to reach Franz Josef Land by the time the relief 
ship arrived there. They have sufficient sup- 
plies for another winter. Every one is ask- 
ing, ‘ Will they succeed?’ They will if they 
reached a high latitude last fall; if sickness did 
not weaken their forces during the long winter 
night ; if the unprepared-for was not met. But 
each if must be written large.”’ 
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THE GREAT TELESCOPE OF 1900. 
“THE International Magazine reproduces from 

the Encyclopédie du Siecle, of Paris, an ac- 
count of the telescope now in course of construc- 
tion for the exposition of 1900. The erection of 
this great instrument was first proposed in July, 
1892, by M. Frangois Deloncle, one of the mem- 
bers of the Chamber of Deputies. 

Until now the largest telescopes in existence 
or in process of manufacture have been the 
Yerkes telescope exhibited at Chicago in 1893 
and the great equatorial of Griinewald shown at 
the recent Berlin exhibition. The object-glass 
of the Yerkes instrument was 105 centimeters 
54 inches) in diameter; that of Grime- 


(3 feet 53 
wald 110 centimeters (a little over 3 feet 7 
inches). ‘The Deloncle telescope will have an 


object-glass 126 centimeters (4 feet 1} inches): 
in diameter, or a diameter almost 6 inches larger 
than that of any other object-glass in existence. 


THE MAKING OF THE GREAT LENSES, 

As soon as M. Deloncle’s proposal had been 
approved by the administration its author set 
to work to carry it into effect. In 1894 he 
ordered a crown-glass and a flint, each 125 
centimeters (4 feet 14 inches) in diameter, from 
M. Mantois, the maker of all the large object- 
glasses. 

Lenses for use in the observatory must be of a 
homogeneity and a purity obtainable only by 
continuous care and effort. The smaller the 
lens the less the difficulty ; the greater the mass 
of material employed in the construction of the 
lens the greater the difficulty in producing a per- 
fect article. Thus a lens of 110 millimeters, or 
44 inches, costs $8 ; a lens of 55 centimeters, or 
five times as large, costs a hundred times as 
much, or $800. 

Imagine, then, the care and labor involved in 
the production of a lens 125 centimeters in 
diameter and 450 kilograms (992 pounds avoirdu- 
pois) in weight. Owing to the high temperatures 
necessary for refining so vast a mass, special 
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THE TELESCOPE OF 1900 IN POSITION. 
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crucibles of extraordinarily tough material haye 
to be constructed, 

The Yerkes object-glass, weighing 132 kilo- 
grams (291 pounds), was begun by M. Mantois 
in 1887 and finished in 1889, after seventeen 
months of painstaking labor. One of the two 
flints for the telescope of 1900 is already com- 
pleted. It is 9 centimeters (something over 
34 inches) thick, weighs 360 kilograms (7933 
pounds), and costs $15,000. Each of the crown- 
glasses will weigh from 220 to 230 kilograms, 
or between 485 and 507 pounds. These disks 
cost $60,000 for the.material alone. When the 
work of grinding, cleaning, and polishing is 
done they will come to $100,000. 


A NOVEL METHOD OF MOUNTING AND USING. 


With a diameter of 125 centimeters the lens 
has a focal distance of 60 meters (over 180 feet). 
No attempt will be made to mount this long tube 
in the ordinary way, but it will rest horizontally 
on a substructure of masonry. The difficulty 
of observing the moving heavens with a station- 
ary telescope will be overcome by the use of 
siderostats. 

The siderostat is a movable mirror adjusted so 
as to reflect one of the stars upon the axis of the 
object-glass of a telescope. By a clock-work 
movement it follows the motion of the star so as 
always to reflect its image upon the same point. 

The siderostat for the big telescope of 1900 is 
a mirror 2 meters (6 feet 63 inches) in diameter 
and 30 centimeters (11 inches) in thickness. 
The glass of it weighs 3,600 kilograms (7,9364 
pounds) ; the frame 2,000 (4,4094 pounds) ; the 
rundlet 800 (1,7632 pounds). The total weight 
of the siderostat will be 14,000 kilograms (nearly 
154 tens). To impart a gentle motion to such a 
mass recourse has been had to the principle of 
Archimedes. _ Supported on a staging, it will 
float upon a bath of from 50 to 60 liters (or from 
52 to 63 quarts) of mercury. 

Hundreds of spectators at once will be enabled 
to observe celestial phenomena. The moon, for 
example, will throw upon the focus of the tele- 
scope an image 60 centimeters (238 inches) in 
diameter. 

Up to the present the focal image has been 
magnified only four thousand times. In the big 
telescope of 1900 it will be magnified six thou- 
sand times, and under certain circumstances ten 
thousand times. This image, thus magnified, 
will be projected upon a vast screen full in sight 
of an indefinite number of spectators. 

Besides the ordinary object-glass, the telescope 
will be provided with a photographic lens. 

It is believed that the total cost of the great 
telescope of 1900 will be not less than $280,000. 
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SCIENTIFIC METHOD AND THE BIBLE. 
| a Appleton’s Popular Science Monthly for July 
the Rev. David Sprague discusses the ap- 
plication of the scientific method in the study of 
the Scriptures—.e., the ‘‘ higher criticism.”’ 

This writer shows that higher criticism has 
been in use in examining the classics and other 
(non-scriptural) writings of former ages for fully 
two hundred years. Its fundamental principles 
were stated by Du Pin in his ‘‘ New History of 
Ecclesiastical Writers,” published in 1694, 

‘¢TIn 1699 Bentley published his famous exam- 
ination of the epistles of Phalaris according to 
the methods and principles of the higher crit- © 
icism. There is no better instance of scientific 
investigation as to authenticity. These epistles 
had been commonly accepted by scholars as the 
work of 'Phalaris and accounted of great value. 
Bentley, by his searching examination of them, 
proved them to be the forgery of a sophist so 
conclusively that no scholar worthy of the name 
has ventured to question the result since. 

‘‘The first work in the way of higher criti- 
cism of the Bible, Eichhorn’s ‘Introduction to 
the Old Testament,’ was not published till nearly 
one hundred years later. 

‘¢But that very modernness of the work 
brings it with some into disfavor. ‘If that is 
the true way of investigating the biblical writ- 
ings,’ they say, ‘why are we so long in finding 
it out? Why did not the fathers of the Church 
—mighty, indeed, as many of them were, with 
keenness of insight into the Bible, with pro- 
found knowledge of its characteristics, with sub- 
stantially the same evidence before them as we 
have now—why did not they give us the princi- 
ples of the higher criticism if those principles are 
true ?’ 

‘¢ For the very same reason as that science in 
general has not until very lately begun to do its 
true work. How meager is all the scientific work 
done in the ages of the past in comparison with 
that done during the last three hundred years ! 
Men were not up to it; they were only learning 
the scientific method. So the scientific method 
of examining literature men have not learned till 
within the past two hundred years. Having all 
the facts before them which we have now would 
avail nothing without the knowledge of how to 
observe, to classify, to deduce, to verify, any 
more in the field of letters than in the field of 
nature ; any more in the Bible than in other 
literary works. Among the immense benefits 
which science has conferred upon the world, sure- 
ly this should not be accounted the least, that 
it has taught us a method by which we may find 
out with ever-growing certainty the truth con- 
cerning the Bible itself. 
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*¢ What, then, should be the attitude of lovers 
of truth toward the higher criticism of the Bible ? 
It can be only one—openness of mind to the ready 
acceptance of its work. Not that all its present 
results are to be accepted as final, for its work is 
still confessedly incomplete. Moreover, we can- 
not fail to see that all investigations into the 
sacred Scriptures have not been prompted by a 
genuine love of truth, nor carried on with that 
judicial mind that should characterize every one 
working in the name of science. So that not all 
that has been done in the name of the higher 
criticism has been according to scientific method. 


‘Nevertheless there are results already obtained, 


bearing the stamp of truth—such as the compos- 
ite character of the Hexateuch ; the double au- 
thorship of Isaiah ; the post-exilic date of many 
of the Psalms—results which to a scientific mind 
have the practical certainty of a demonstration, 
but which the great majority of Christian minis- 
ters, who are supposed to look at such things 
intelligently, are not ready to accept.” 


CASTELAR ON ENGLISH PROTESTANTISM. 


RECENT number of Za IJlustracion, of 

Madrid, contains the last article written by 
the late Emilio Castelar, the great Spanish ora- 
tor and statesman. The article is entitled ‘‘The 
Decay of Protestantism in England” and dis- 
cusses the present ritualistic agitation in Great 
Britain from the view-point of Spanish Cathol- 
icism. 

A visit to the British House of Commons on 
May 11 last, says Sefior Castelar, might cause 
one to fancy himself in some place given over to 
theological disputations, like Constantinople in 
the Middle Ages. ‘‘ Nothing was talked of but 
rituals, canons, the Pope and his infallibility, 
Rome, the Church of England, and its relations 
to the state and to society. Through all there 
was one sad note of acute fear for the fate of the 
church establishment in Great Britain—an insti- 
tution regarded very generally as the very base 
and structure of society. ‘his fear is founded 
on the fact, acknowledged by the Protestants 
themselves, that the Catholic religion is making 
rapid heatway among the Anglican clergy, so 
that St. Paul of the Thames might easily unite 
with St. Peter of the Tiber.”’ 

No form of Christianity anywhere, in Sefior 
Castelar’s opinion, is so truly a part of the state 
as is the Church of England. 

‘‘Henry VIII. produced what we call the 
English schism in order to place his kingly crown 
above the papal tiara, and even condemned to 
death two Catholics and two Protestants who 
denied his ecclesiastical supremacy ; he hung the 
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Protestants, but burned the Catholics. 


The Eng- 
lish Church is so political that it has followed 
dynastic changes, but nevertheless the monarchy 
has exercised a pontificate, more or less weak, in 


the English nation. But this pontificate has not 
prevented the free development of sects. 


THE MULTIPLICITY OF SECTS. 


‘‘The most mercantile and, therefore, the 
most utilitarian and positive nation of the world ; 
with experience as its scientific criterion and na- 
ture as its field of activity; a land essentially 
practical in its institutions and philosophy ; the 
mother of modern materialism, whose geologists, 
naturalists, and metaphysicians have given us 
the idea of universal evolution—England, the 
land of ships and factories, appears to us as the 
nation with the most numerous religious sects 
and the one most inclined to the supernatural, 
charging its powers and strength with the great 
mysterious problems which are always existent 
but never solved. 

‘« Paris has a place of worship for each 17,000 
inhabitants ; London one for each 2,000. There 
is no spectacle on earth so curious as a London 
Sunday. The stores are closed ; the delivery of 
mail is suspended ; fewer private carriages are 
to be seen ; families withdraw indoors or go to 
divine worship; the Bible is opened and the 
piano closed, while in churches and in the streets 
at the most-frequented corners the Word is 
preached by all kinds of exhorters to ritual- 
ists, conformists, latitudinarians, Presbyterians, 
Methodists, Lutherans, Calvinists, Anglicans, 
Puseyites, and a thousand other denominations, 
which shows how the spiritual unity of Protes- 
tant England, imposed by coercive force in other 
days, has been shattered into a thousand pieces.”’ 

Sefior Castelar proceeds to give an historical 
account of. what he terms ‘ the decay of official 
Protestantism ’’ and the rise of the various sects. 
He then considers the hostile influence of the 
modern materialistic philosophy, but. concludes 
that science, notwithstanding its power in the 
realm of the intellect, ‘‘cannot become a substi- 
tute for what it tries to destroy.” 

‘¢ After you have shown the chemical unity of 
matter and reduced it to its essence ; after you 
have seen the abiding perpetuity of force and 
withdrawn from it movement, heat, magnetism, 
and ether ; after you have demonstrated that all 
the stars came from the first diffuse nebula float- 
ing in the immensity of the infinite, you cannot 
destroy the religious sentiment.”’ 

‘* According as the horizons of science broad- 
en and expand, belief in the idea of God grows 
more profound in the human soul and must _ nec- 
essarily bring about one universal religion.”’ 
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METHODIST INFLUENCES ON FATHER 
HECKER’S LIFE. 


N the Methodist Review an editorial writer 

finds in the ‘‘Americanism”’ of the late 

Father Hecker an instance of ‘‘ Methodist leaven 
in Roman Catholic meal.’’ 

Hecker’s mother, a woman of German birth, 
was ‘‘a life-long Methodist ’—‘‘ a very superior 
example of the hausmutter ; dignified and gener- 
ous, pleasant, witty, and full of humanities. To 
all the older members of the Jane Street Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church in New York her memory 
is precious. In the best elements of personality 
Isaac Hecker was a duplicate of his revered and 


FATHER HECKER. 


godly mother. In early manhood he touchingly 
expressed the truth when he wrote: ‘The good 
that I have, under God, I am conscious that I 
am greatly indebted to thee for. At times I feel 
that it is thou acting in me, and that there is 
nothing that can ever separate us.’ Yet she 
could not and would not embrace Romanism ; 
nor could anything wean her from the simplicity 
and joyousness of her form of ‘Christianity in 
earnest.’ In later life her distinguished son 
loved to talk of his deep attachment to her, of 
his youthful freedom from excessive drinking, 
sensual impurity, profanity, lying, and dishon- 
esty. He longed to understand ‘the mysteries of 
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God and man and their mutual relations.’ Per- 
sonal responsibility for what one is and does, the 
right and duty of enjoying the indwelling of the 
Holy Spirit, the witness of the Spirit, direct and 
indirect, to the facts of divine filiation and ap- 
proval, and the necessity of intensely loyal co- 
operation with God, were specimens of the Meth- 
odist leaven that he conveyed into the Roman 
Catholic meal. ‘He never knew a merely arbi- 
trary master.’ The first political doctrines he 
heard and discussed were kindred to those of St. 
Simon or of the social democracy, ‘the object 
being the amelioration of the condition of the 
more numerous classes of society in the speediest 
manner.’ ‘To thinkers of this class the Christ 
was the ‘big Democrat and the Gospel was the 
true Democratic platform.’ 

‘«In these callow days the singularly thought- 
ful youth was a theosophic dreamer, a commu- 
nicant with spirits, whose inward anxieties cul- 
minated in prolonged fits of nervous depression 
and in the concomitant exhaustion which so fre- 
quently baffles the medical skill called in to its 
relief. These experiences tended to prepare his 
tired soul for the sacrifice of mental independence 
and even of moral freedom. If the oblation were 
not complete it was because the prevenient grace 
of God and the qualities fostered by Methodist 
associations intervened.”’ 


THE ‘‘LEAVEN’’ OF METHODISM. 


After his baptism in the Roman Catholic 
Church and several years passed in Europe, 
Father Hecker ‘‘ returned to America as a mis- 
sionary to preach penance and the conversion of 


sinful Catholics to a good life. With work akin 
to this he had been familiar in attendance ‘upon 
Methodist evangelism. Sorrow for sin, loathing 
of sin, trust in God’s promises, assurance of par- 
don through faith in Christ, joy of salvation, and 
fellowship with the Holy Spirit, together with 
contempt of wrong and devotion to the right, 
were the results he sought to work out. He 
made an unusually popular preacher and effective 
moral instructor. Honest and earnest, he also 
used the press to compass his objects. ‘ Ques- 
tions of the Soul’ and ‘ Aspirations of Nature’ 
were literary compositions designed to facilitate 
his undertaking. This prospered so that the 
erection of a house which should be the center 
of the work for English-speaking subjects be- 
came a necessity. Hecker was deputed in Au- 
gust, 1857, to lay the scheme before the general 
or rector major at Rome. Arriving there on the 
26th, he was expelled from the congregation on 
the 29th for violation of his vows of obedience 
and poverty. This expulsion, however, was 
ignored and practically nullified by the pontiff. 
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‘¢On March 6, 1858, the American band of five 
missionary fathers were dispensed from their 
vows as Redemptorists and left at entire liberty 
to act in future as God in his providence should 
point out the way. In July of the same year 
four of the five were organized as a community 
styled the Missionary Priests of St. Paul the 
Apostle—a title since popularized into Paulists. 

All, and particularly Hecker, were ‘ abso- 
lutely individualized,’ lovers of civil and political 
freedom, and adapted methods of work to the 
peculiarities of their fields of labor. They were 
intensely spiritual, markedly ethical, and out- 
spokenly moral to an extent that would not be 
offensive to their superiors, who knew that 
Christ’s kingdom is not of this world and de- 
ported themselves accordingly. Thus the Metho- 
dist leaven, pure and impure, was introduced 
into the popular Roman Catholic meal.”’ 


A PLEA FOR DEMOCRATIZING THE PAPACY. 
R. BARRY’S paper in the July Contempo- 
rary on ‘*The Troubles of a Catholic 
Democracy” supplies eloquent proof of the way 
the democratic leaven is working within the 
Roman Church. ‘The Kingdom of God,” he 
avers, ‘‘is not a scheme of metaphysics.” But 
he also insists it is ‘‘something more than a 
bureaucracy to be recruited always from one 
people or one section of a people.” The intro- 
duction of new elements involves readjustment 

of its executive. He proceeds: 

‘¢ What, I ask, is the new element which has 
broken an entrance into the Catholic Church ? 

I reply in a single word. It is ‘democracy.’”’ 


THE CHURCH A CONSTITUTIONAL REALM. 


‘Of course, from a certain point of view the 
Church has always exhibited some of the features 
which distinguish a popular as contrasted with 
an absolute government. All the forms, in 
short, of a true representative system are extant 
within the Church. The Church is a society, a 
congregation, self-governed, elective, and free 
within as without—free as against Cesar, free 
likewise in all her members, who must not be 
governed despotically, but according to the 
canons ; not, therefore, by the personal pleasure 
of any man, were he the Pope himself; not 
ex arbitrio, but with due forms and procedures, 
or, to say it in English, constitutionally. The 
law is supreme over all, and the proudest title 
which the Roman pontiff bears is ‘ Servus 
servorum Dei.’ He is not a master lording it 
over slaves, but the minister, the steward, ap- 
pointed to dispense good things to the heirs of 
salvation.” 
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INTRUSION OF THE SPANISH SYSTEM. 


Dr. Barry maintains that ‘‘in the Middle 
Ages there was, on the whole, a very large and 
constant exercise of the popular privileges by 
the laity as well as by the clergy.” But with 
the second half of the sixteenth century ‘* came 
in the Spanish influence at Rome.” The Spanish 
system ‘‘ passed over the democratic or medieval 
elements in the Church’s existence as though 
they had never been.”” But in the new era the 
Spanish system is felt to be out of place. 

‘‘If the English-speaking races are to come 
under Catholic influence, men ask us, what does 
that involve? Absolute surrender on the one 
side and triumph without conditions on the other ? 
Impossible. Not so are the great movements of 
the world carried on to a satisfactory issue. 
Again, if the democracy, which has learned in 
its own order the secret of self-government, is to 
be reconciled to Rome, can the temper, the 
methods, of the sixteenth century avail under 
circumstances so novel and unprecedented ? That 
is the larger meaning of ‘ Americanism.’ ”’ 


‘¢THE DEMOCRATIC GOVERNMENT OF THE PARISH.”’ 


There is no intention in Dr. Barry’s mind of 
thrusting foreign methods and principles upon 
the Church : 

‘¢'The forms are actually incorporate with her 
being ; they existed long ere the Renaissance 
trampled down the people and set up, so far as 
Providence would allow, an oligarchy or a des- 
potism which sacrificed the many to caste and 
privilege. . . . So far as I am aware, the sim- 
ple acknowledgment as living forms, and not as 
mere formalities, of these institutions—they are 
the Church's own creation—would satisfy all 
who are lovers at once of Catholicism and the 
democracy. The democratic management of a 
parish and its resources, however to be accom- 
plished, is, no doubt, the one solution. At all 
events, if the laity are not organized in church 
they will.be attracted by systems and societies 
out of church.” 


DEMOCRACY INEVITABLE IN CHURCH AND STATE. 


Coercion is, Dr. Barry contends, no longer 
possible. 

‘¢ Persuasion is the only Christian method, 
and force makes martyrs or hypocrites, not con- 
verts. In our day the Catholic Church is the 
largest voluntary association existing among man- 
kind. It simply has not the power in fact of 
compelling bishop, priest, or layman to abide 
within its borders. Moral suasion is the air 
which it breathes ; and allowing for the presence 
of interests which tell in its favor and for the 
associations of a long-established worship, still 
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there is no country in which it has not to com- 
pete with rivals and enemies, none where it must 
not approach every man individually and solicit 
his adhesion, precisely as in a democratic state 
the powers that be rely for their existence on his 
suffrage. That he is under a strict obligation to 
hear the Church makes no more difference, as 
regards the manner of persuading him, in one 
instance than the parallel duty of obeying the 
law does in the other. He cannot be coerced, 
he must be convinced, if he is to give his vote 
and interest in either case. Such is now the in- 
evitable form of democracy in church and state.” 


ANALOGOUS AMERICAN AND PAPAL CONSTITUTIONS. 


Dr. Barry goes on to advance a plea for a 
larger representation of British and American 
Catholicism at the Vatican : 

‘« Now the obvious remedy—unless misunder- 
standings are to keep Rome and the English 
world apart forever—is that Britons and Amer- 
icans should be allowed their full share in the 
central executive. The Catholic bishops 
bear a striking resemblance to the governors of 
States in America, as does the curza to the fed- 
eral authorities at Washington. Indeed, be- 
tween the American Constitution and that of the 
Roman Church analogies meet us at all points. 
Who would call it a satisfactory condition of 
things if, while each State chose its own gov- 
ernor, the White House was filling the executive 
with natives of Maryland and Virginia, throwing 
in occasionally, and as it were by chance, one 
man from Illinois and another from New York ? 

A federal or ecumenical government 
should be as wide in its selection of the persons 
composing it as in the jurisdiction which it exer- 
cises, The permanent council, which has 
its seat in Rome, will be effective so far as it 
virtually includes every portion of the Church 
and weak as it is wanting in any one of them.” 


‘¢ NOT BOND-SLAVES OF ANY CSARISM.”’ 


Dr. Barry puts his case very cogently when 
he says : 

‘¢ Freedom according to law is a Catholic idea, 
and arbitrary government has no foundation in 
the canons or the councils. . . . Though theserv- 
ile may affect an unmanly, nay, even a Byzan- 
tine adulation of rulers whose claim on our rev- 
erence is their office, not their persons, yet, in 
spite of all this, Christ has made us free, and we 
are not the bond-slaves of any Cxsarism. ‘ 
Should the number of American and other 
English-speaking Catholics increase, as it surely 
will, how is their influence not to be felt or 
their idea of self-government and open justice to 
be defeated ? They have the secret of orderly 
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political progress, than which none is more favor- 
able to Catholicism. 

‘¢ Under these conditions the Church must de- 
liver her message. Ought she to prefer Tiberius 
Cesar or the tyrants of the Renaissance to a 
republic which guarantees her freedom and re- 
spects her moral dignity ? The Catholic faith is, 
in our view, concrete religion, as it is historical 
Christianity. Again, English liberty is the high- 
est achievement of civilization regarded in its 
judicial and political aspects. These two gifts 
of Providence, at present put asunder, we desire 
to see joined together for the good of the world. 
United they should prove equal to the establish- 
ment of a higher and happier state of mankind 
than has hitherto been known.” 

The article concludes with the desire that ‘all 
nations should be Catholic and all Catholics be 
delivered from the dead hand of Cxsarism.”’ 

The descendants of the Pilgrim fathers will 
probably smile to see a Roman Catholic divine 
pleading for the democratic government of each 
parish, comparing bishops to elective State gov- 
ernors, finding analogies between the College of 
Cardinals and the Congress at Washington, and 
generally substituting the American for the Ro- 
man system as the mundane model of the papacy. 


THE GROWTH OF SOCIALISM. 
N Gunton’s Magazine for July there is an ex- 
hibit of the recent growth of political social- 
ism, as indicated by the following statistics of the 
vote cast by the socialist-labor party in different 
countries : 
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DIFFERENT PHASES OF EUROPEAN SOCIALISM. 


The figures given above afford very little indi- 
cation of the actual progress made by the social- 
istic propaganda, for in no two countries does the 
political movement represent the same body of 
principles. Furthermore, the socialist platform 
in particular countries has undergone marked 
changes in recent years. In Germany, for ex- 
ample, the party in its early stages was devoted 
to the single idea of overthrowing the existing 
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industrial plutocracy. It would not take part in 
remedial legislation of any kind. After it had 
elected a few members to the Reichstag, how- 
ever, the party began to modify its programme 
and to advocate practical measures. 

‘«To-day in Germany the socialistic party in 
the Reichstag is comparatively conservative, be- 
ing little more than an advanced liberal party 
advocating industrial legislation which, for the 
most part, has long since been conceded in capi- 
talistic England and in many of the States in 
this country. 

‘In France the movement is more abstract 
and visionary, and hence more revolutionary in 
its temper, because it has taken on less of the 
responsibility of political party organization. It 
is in the semi communistic, firebranc stage of 
irresponsible eloquence, with practically no con- 
crete political influence. 

‘‘In England, where socialism was entirely a 
transplant, it took on still a different aspect. 
Although London was the birthplace of Marx's 
book, he having been exiled for his revolutionary 
proclivities, England never took on the meta- 
physical aspect of German socialism. There are 
many reasons for that. The English are very 
self-confident. They seldom frankly take any 
idea from another country, especially the con- 
tinent. No second hand ideas are knowingly 
taken on there. Therefore the idea of socialism 
in England was not to be advocated as the straight 
German gospel. It must needs be made over 
into Fabianism, a sort of an eclectic creed. It 
took on the character of a municipal reform 
movement, advocating public ownership of mu- 
nicipal functions conducted under charter fran- 
chises. In England, therefore, it has been the 
municipal radical party, a little more progressive 
and more definitely identified with the interests 
of the laboring class than the Liberal party. In 
proportion as the Fabian or socialist party has 
directed its efforts to specific reforms, like better 
housing of the city poor, increasing the public 
parks and free museums, opening them on Sun- 
days, and extending the system of free popular 
education through the county councils, it has 
grown in strength and popularity.” 


SOCIALISM IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Political socialism in this country has mainly 
come from Germany and other European coun- 
tries through immigration. The practical meas- 
ures now demanded by the socialists in Germany 
had nearly all been embodied in our legislation 
before the arrival of the socialists. They have 
concentrated, therefore, ‘on a broad declaration 
against the capitalist system and a demand .«” 
its overthrow. Socialism entered the field as an 
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official political party in New York in 1890. It 
nominated candidates in 3 States in 1891, in 6 
in 1892, in 4 in 1893, in 9 in 1894, in 11 in 
1895, in 20 in 1896, in 22 in 1897, and in 25 
in 1898, with a slowly increasing vote, as shown 
in the following table : 
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‘As a political factor the socialist party in 
this country exercises no appreciable influence on 
public policy. It has not elected a single Con- 
gressman, governor, or State scnator, only one 
or two members of State legislatures, and -one 
mayor. As a political party it is really nothing 
more than an organized propaganda. The vot- 
ing socialists constitute only 1.8 to each 1,000 of 
our population, as compared with 17.93 to 1,000 
in Austria, 23.85 to 1,000 in Servia, 40.66 to 
1,000 in Germany, and 88.61 to 1,000 in Bel- 
gium.” 


THE INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL OF WOMEN. 


HE holding of the second quinquennial ses- 

sion of the Women’s International Coun- 

cil in London last month gives occasion to several 
articles in the English reviews. 


ITS GENESIS. 


In the Fortnightly Mrs. May Wright Sewall 
describes the genesis of the movement. In 1882 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton suggested the organiza- 
tion of an international woman suffrage society, 
which Miss Susan B. Anthony, her friend, ap- 
proved. In November, 1883, at a meeting 
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called in Liverpool to bid these two ladies fare- 
well, a resolution was carried on the motion of 
Mrs. E. KE. Parker, of Scotland, supported by 
Mrs. Priscilla Bright McLaren, appointing a 
committee of correspondence preparatory to 
forming an international woman suffrage associa- 
tion. This committee consisted of 41 men and 
women, but was never convened. In January, 
1887. Mrs. Stanton’s plan was explained by Miss 
Anthony at Washington, D. C., before a con- 
vention of the National Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation. In pursuance of resolutions then passed, 
‘¢an International Council of Women, to which 
all associations of women in the trades, profes- 
sions, and moral reforms, as well as those advo- 
cating the political emancipation of women,’’ was 
convened and sat in Marchand April, 1888. <At 
that first ‘‘transient’’ council 53 different or- 
ganizations of women, ‘‘ most of them national 
in scope and al] national in value,’’ were repre- 
sented by 80 speakers and 49 delegates from 
England, France, Norway, Denmark, Finland, 
India, Canada, and the United States. A com- 
mittee of fifteen, with Miss Willard as chairman, 
was appointed to make the council a permanency. 
On March 31, 1888, the constitution suggested 
by this committee for the International Council 
was adopted. ; 
ITS PURPOSE. 


Mrs. Fawcett was the first president. Its 
first quinquennial session was held at the World’s 
Fair, Chicago, in 1893, when 32 nationalities 
were represented by 78 delegates. The second 
quinquennium has had one year added to it. It 
has seen the rise of many national councils. 
Mrs. Sewall concludes : 

‘¢ The double purpose of every council, local, 
national, and international, is: (a) To promote 
greater unity of thought, sympathy, and purpose 
among women workers of all classes, parties, 
creeds, and nationalities. (+) To further the ap- 
plication of the Golden Rule to society, custom, 
and law. 

‘+ Hitherto the Golden Rule has been recom- 
mended to individuals only. It is the function 
of the council to apply this test to society in the 
aggregate, and to hold the state to a standard at 
least not lower than that prescribed for the 
individual citizen. In short, the International 
Council is the harbinger of the new civilization ; 
its leaders, to use the happy phrase of Lady 
Aberdeen, are international women, who do not 
love their own countries the less for having 
learned. to love humanity more. The Inter- 
national Council is the feminine counterpart and 
the forerunner of that permanent international 
parliament suggested in that international court 
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of arbitration which the conference now in 
progress at The Hague lifts into nearer view.” 

Mr. Gilbert Parker, also in the Fortnightly, 
remarks on the fact that this modern movement 
has sprung up not from society ladies, but from 
working women, largely from working gentle- 
women who found association necessary to secure 
free and legitimate outlet for women’s energy. 
He adds : 

‘¢The immense restlessness, the sound activity 
of that energy is apparent everywhere now, par- 
ticularly and largely in the English-speaking 
world, and, curiously enough, more in England 
than in America, and in practical advancement 
more in the colonies—that is, Canada and New 
Zealand notably—than in England.” 





Lady Aberdeen on the Record of the Council. 


The president of the council is the Countess of 
Aberdeen, and she gives her estimate of its value 
in the Nineteenth Century. She refers at the 
outset to the recent origin, as also to the extraor- 
dinary multiplicity, of women’s agencies and as- 
sociations, and lays stress on the need of pro- 
moting cooperation. She appeals to the results 
achieved by the banding of womei’s societies 
into national councils. She takes as illustration 
the National Council of the Women of Canada. 
She speaks of its unifying influence on Canadian 
society : 

‘‘ Again and again during the past five years 
have I had the opportunity of seeing packed halls 
of earnest-faced women—Roman Catholics, Prot- 
estants, Jews, Liberals, and Conservatives—trich 
and poor, sitting side by side, listening eagerly 
to explanations of the council’s aims, or to re- 
ports of the work carried on by different bodies 
in different districts, or descriptions of work 
which is needed to be done; and bending to- 
gether in silent prayer to our common Father in 
heaven to bless and direct our various labors.” 


ACTUAL RESULTS IN CANADA. 


‘«But it may be asked whether there are any 
actual results. 

‘<1. It obtained the introduction of manual 
training and instruction in domestic science in 
the public schools of Ontario, and the training of 
teachers so that they may be able to give in- 
struction in these arts. It has also initiated or 
stimulated the same movement in other provinces. 

‘© 2. It has obtained the appointment of women 
factory inspectors for factories and workshops 
where women are employed in the provinces of 
Quebec and Ontario. 

‘« 3. It has obtained the extension of the pro- 
visions of the factory act to the shop. act in On- 
tario as regards the supervision of women workers, 
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‘¢4, It has obtained the appointment of women 
on the boards of school trustees in New Bruns- 
wick and the amendment of the school act so 
that they may be elected in British Columbia. 

‘¢5. It has brought about very desirable 
changes in the arrangements for women prison- 
ers in various places, notably in the city of Que- 
bec, where matrons are now in charge of the 
women and young girls are sent to a separate 
institution. 

‘¢6. It has organized in various centers boards 
of associated charities or other systems of codp- 
eration in the relief of distress. 

‘¢7, It has established hospitals in some of its 
smaller centers. 

‘¢8. It originated the Victorian Order of 
Nurses and has taken a leading part in its es- 
tablishment in different centers. 

‘¢9. It has organized cooking schools and 
cooking classes, and at Quebec is helping in the 
formation of a training school for domestic serv- 
ants. 

‘¢10. It has spread sanitary knowledge, es- 
pecially by means of health talks for mothers 
given by physicians in Montreal. This has been 
specially successful both among the French and 
English mothers. 

‘‘11. It has held an inquiry all over the coun- 
try into the circulation of impure literature, and 
has been able to do something to lessen it already, 
as well as to warn parents and teachers as to the 
very great danger that exists in this direction. 
It hopes to be able to do more by legislation and 
by the circulation of healthy and interesting lit- 
erature. It also inaugurated in Canada the Home 
Reading Union to promote habits of good and 
systematic reading. 

‘¢12. It instituted inquiries into the condi- 
tions surrounding working women in various cen- 
ters, and urges on its members various methods 
whereby they may work for their amelioration. 

‘¢13. It conducted an inquiry into the laws 
for the protection of women and children, and 
has laid certain recommendations before the 
minister of justice which it hopes he will adopt 
when amending the criminal law. 

‘¢14. It is at the present moment earnestly 
concerning itself in the care and treatment of the 
aged poor. 

‘¢15, At the direct request of the Dominion 
Government it is now engaged in drawing up a 
handbook regarding the women of Canada, their 
position, work, education, industries, etc., for 
use at the Paris Exhibition of 1900.” 

It appears from Lady Aberdeen’s paper that 
the practical results of the organization of the 
council are more in evidence in Canada than in 
the United States. 
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FINDING HOMES FOR THE HOMELESS. 
WRITER in the Treasury for July de- 
scribes the work carried on by the ‘‘emi- 
gration department” of the New York Children’s 
Aid Society, which within the past fifty years 
has found homes for 100,000 waifs of New York 
streets in the States of the middle West. Mr. 
Charles L. Brace, his father’s successor as pres- 
ident of the society, last year personally visited 
150 of the children sent out from New York 
and placed in Western homes from three to 
thirteen years ago. His report was most en- 
couraging. 

‘¢Of the 150 visited last year the record shows 
a failure here and there. Some boys and girls 
have proved not amenable to the good influences 
around them; sometimes children have had to 
be replaced, the fault sometimes without doubt 
being in part, if not chiefly, with the homes in 
which they were first placed. A very few have 
been recalled and taken back to some public in- 
stitution in or near New York. Some have fallen 
ill and died, as in natural course must have been 
expected ; but 90 per cent. of all have been most 
successful in all the elements of true success. 
Boys have become valued members of the house- 
holds where they have found a home, industrious 
in school and on the farm } girls have won a true 
daughterhood with loving foster-parents, and 
where there has been time enough boys and girls 
have grown up to be useful, self-supporting 
workers on the farm and in the home, teachers 
of schools, good workers in many trades. Nota 
few are married and independent. One poor 
boy is now the honored head of a family living 
in a house which he owns. More than one has 
entered the ministry of the Gospel, and one is 
to-day the able and much-respected governor of 
one of the Western Territories. A considerable 
number during the war with Spain volunteered 
in regiments forming near their homes, and have 
done good service in the camp and field. Re- 
markable success in a few individual cases is most 
interesting, but not so good evidence of the value 
of the work as the large number of fair cases of 
saved lives. 

‘«The society employs at present three placing 
agents, who are also visiting agents, who co- 
operate with agents in the West temporarily 
employed, as their services are needed, traveling 
where ‘directed and visiting the children, and 
removing them if necessary. Besides these paid 
agents there is in each town a local committee of 
leading business men, who have agreed to look 
after children in any trouble until the agent, 
summoned by telegraph, can arrive. By these 
means about 300 children are placed in homes 
each year ; and of the 150 looked after last year, 
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some of them placed as much as thirteen years 
ago, only three have been lost sight of—these 
three being large boys who ran away very soon 
after they were placed.” 


GOOD CITIZENSHIP AND ATHLETICS. 


N the International Journal of Ethics Mr. C. S. 
Loch writes on the duty of the citizens of 
London in relation to athletics, following a line 
of thought somewhat similar to that suggest- 
ed by Professor Kirkpatrick elsewhere in this 
number of the Review. Although Mr. Loch’s 
arguments are addressed to the people of Lon- 
don, they are equally applicable to conditions in 
many of our American cities. 

In concluding his remarks on school play- 
grounds Mr. Loch says: 

‘¢The playgrounds, with play-masters and 
masters joining in the play, would be one means 
of giving an outlet to that rough love of sport 
which, unguided, may lead to sheer brutality. 
For boys another resource would be cadet corps, 
which may be joined at the age of twelve, or 
cadet battalions; in which the ages of cadets may 
range from fourteen to seventeen. The cadet 
corps might be linked to the schools, recognized 
and patronized by the military authorities, and, 
greatly to the improvement of the cadets in 
health and discipline, required to camp out every 
summer. 

‘¢ The facilities for exercise and athletics would 
make the schools more attractive. The boys 
and girls would attend school because they liked 
school, which is, after all, the only argument 
acceptable to the naturally unwilling scholar. 
Special schools for boys—truant, industrial, or 
reformatory—are only desirable in exceptional 
cases. The absenteeism of our schools can only 
be met by a readjustment of the whole system. 
It is too large to be met by any but general 
methods. : 


AN ANTIDOTE TO SOCIALISM. 


‘¢These are some remedies. It is better to 
spend the means of the community in adding to 
its health and vigor, and thus to the versatility 
and independence of its members, than to pro- 
vide them with free meals and free physic, cheap 
houses, and money allowances. These they can 
provide for themselves better and better if oppor- 
tunities for healthy development are given them, 
and the chiefest of these is space for play, exer- 
cise, games, and athletics. One great advantage 
of the bicycle is that it provides exercise and 
some of the pleasure of a game upon the already 
available open spaces of -the community—public 
roads. But to carry out a sufficient policy of 
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open spaces, a worthy ideal of English manhood 
and womanhood has to be conceived by us as an 
incentive to our imagination and a guide to our 
action ; and this guide we must follow. Then, 
perhaps, where we now watch the gradual en- 
feeblement of the town population we should see 
a stronger nature grow, better trimmed and bal- 
anced, trained to a higher temperance, endowed 
with a greater respect for plain living, ready to 
make the many small sacrifices that temperance 
and cleanliness entail, and withal more deliberate 
in counsel.”’ 
DIRECT LEGISLATION IN ACTUAL OPERATION. 
| wi the Arena for July Mr. A. A. Brown sum- 
marizes instances of the referendum as a 
practical measure in actual use. With the ex- 
perience of Switzerland all who have read about 
the referendum at all are more or less familiar, 
but most Americans, oddly enough, have very 
imperfect knowledge of the extent to which the 
referendum is applied in the United States. 
Constitutional amendments, it is true, are re- 
ferred directly to the people for a vote in every 
State but one ; this, however, is only one of many 
applications of the principle in our political life. 
‘‘In fifteen States the location of the capital 
cannot be changed by act of the Legislature, but 
must go to the people direct. In seven States 
banking institutions can only be organized by a 
vote of the people. In eleven States no debts 
can be incurred except such as are provided for 
specifically in the several constitutions. In many 
States ‘no rate of assessment exceeding a figure 
proportionate to the aggregate valuation of the 
taxable property’ can be imposed without the 
consent of the people by a direct vote. Illinois 
cannot by legislative enactment sell its State 
canal. The State of Minnesota cannot pay any 
part of its debts incurred by the building of the 
Minnesota railroad or pay its interest without first 
‘referring’ to the people. North Carolina can- 
not employ the credit of the State in aid of cor- 
porations or industrial enterprises without first 
submitting the proposition to the electors. By 
the vote of her people only could Coiorado adopt 
woman suffrage or create a debt for public build- 
ings. The people of Texas can select a location 
for a college for colored youth. Wyoming can- 
not choose sites for State institutions until her 
electors first determine by vote where they shall 
be situated.” 
THE REFERENDUM FOR CITIES, TOWNS, AND 
COUNTIES. 


There are many county, city, township, and 
school district referendums. Nineteen State 
constitutions guarantee to counties the right to 








fix by vote of the citizens the location of county 
seats. 

‘¢ Without the referendum certain Southern 
communities may not make harbor improvements, 
and other communities may not extend local 
credit to railroad, water transportation, and sim- 
ilar corporations. The prohibition of the liquor 
business in a city or county is often left to pop- 
ular vote ; indeed, local option is the commonest 
form of the referendum. In California any city 
with more than 10,000 inhabitants may frame a 
charter for its own government, which, however, 
must be approved by the Legislature. Under 
this law Stockton, San José, Los Angeles, and 
Oakland have acquired new charters. In the 
State of Washington cities of 20,000 may make 
their own charters without the Legislature hav- 
ing any power to vote. Largely, then, such 
cities make their own laws.” 

‘¢In Ohio the referendum is employed by mu- 
nicipal corporations in voting for improvement 
of streets, sidewalks, for bond issues, for sewer- 
age, electric lighting, etc. With this form of the 
referendum our people are already familiar. They 
have witnessed the people going to the polls and 
voting ona measure of common interest, partisan- 
ship having no part in the contest, politicians 
being ignored ; the good of the community being 
the only motive.” 

Mr. Brown states that direct legislation has 
been indorsed in 38 State platforms and is advo- 
cated by more than 3,000 newspapers and maga- 
zines, while all the labor organizations have 
adopted it for their own government. 





THE REVISION OF CRIMINAL TRIALS IN 
FRANCE. 


T is remarkable that the Revue des Deux 
Mondes is the only French review which had 
the courage to refer, in its June numbers, to the 
famous affair, and even so, what M. Brunetiére 
gives us is a paper by a well-known international 
jurist, M. Arthur Desjardins, on the revision of 
criminal trials, which is not directly concerned 
with the Dreyfus case, though it is no doubt sug- 
gested by it. 

M. Desjardins begins by showing how, from 
the earliest times, lawyers have agreed to regard 
any chose jugée as equivalent to the truth and as 
not to be reopened indefinitely ; but he also 
points out that the world is not governed by 
logic, and that cases may arise in which the 
security of the state demands a reéxamination of 
what has been already judicially decided. M. 
Desjardins passes on to deal with particular cases 
in which revision has proved necessary. In 1409 


Jean de Montagu, Lord of Marcoussis, was con- 
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demned to death unjustly and was beheaded in 
Paris. Afterward he was discovered to have 
been innocent, and the confiscation of his prop- 
erty was annulled. So, too, the heirs of Joan 
of Arc were allowed to clear her memory by 
letters patent in 1449. Up to 1667 in France a 
revision of sentence could only be obtained on 
the direct interposition of the crown, and, of 
course, such a system was liable to abuse in the 
case of important and highly placed criminals. 
The system was abolished in 1667, and a more 
regular legal procedure was substituted. 

The ten years which preceded the French 
Revolution were notable for several judicial 
errors. In 1780 five persons accused of burglary 
were condemned by the Parliament of Burgundy ; 
one of them was hanged and another died in the 
galleys. Afterward it was found that they were 
all innocent, and the characters of both the living 
and the dead were formally cleared. More re- 
markable still was the case of a girl named Sal- 
mon, who was condemned as a poisoner by the 
Parliament of Normandy. This judgment was 
revised, public influence becoming excited and 
large sums of money being sent from every part 
to the prisoner. She had an ovation in the streets 
of the capital, and ultimately the Parliament of 
Paris acquitted her. It is needless to follow M. 
Desjardins in his technical discussions of the pro- 
cedure of revision. It will be sufficient to men- 
tion two more of the particular cases to which he 
alludes. 


A CELEBRATED MURDER CASE. 


There is the famous case of the murder of the 
Lyons courier, for which six men were placed 
on trial, of whom three were condemned to 
death. One of these, a man named Lesurques, 
protested his innocence on the scaffold, and 
prophesied that his character would one day be 
cleared ; and a popular agitation, which was 
taken up in the press and on the stage, was set 
on foot. Ultimately the heirs of Lesurques 
obtained pecuniary compensation amounting to 
nearly 500,000 francs, but they did not obtain 
a rehabilitation of the condemned man’s charac- 
ter. The affair went on for many years, and be- 
fore it was concluded the popular attention was 
diverted to another scandal. Two men who had 
been condemned to penal servitude for robbery 
and had died in confinement, each strongly pro- 
testing his innocence, were found to have been 
really innocent by the discovery of the real cul- 
prits. 

M. Desjardins concludes his interesting paper 
with an analysis of the various steps in the process 
of revision of the sentence on Dreyfus, written 
from the point of view of a scientific jurist. 
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BRET HARTE ON THE SHORT STORY. 


7. first paper in Cornhill for July is that on 

‘‘The Rise of the Short Story,” by Bret 
Harte. He disclaims the responsibility often im- 
puted to him for the origin of the American 
short story. He says it was familiar enough in 
form in the early half of the century, but it was 
not characteristic of American life. ‘So-called 
American literature was still limited to English 
methods and upon English models.” ‘It took 
an Englishman to first develop the humor or pic- 
turesqueness of American or Yankee dialect, but 
Judge Haliburton succeeded better in reproducing 
‘Sam Slick’s’ speech than his character.” He 
proceeds : 

‘¢ But while the American literary imagination 
was still under the influence of English tradition, 
an unexpected factor was developing to diminish 
its power. It was humor—of a quality as dis- 
tinct and original as the country and civilization 
in which it was developed. It was at first no- 
ticeable in the anecdote or ‘story,’ and, after the 
fashion of such beginnings, was orally trans- 
mitted. It was common in the bar-rooms, the 
gatherings in the ‘country store,’ and finally at 
public meetings in the mouths of ‘stump ora- 
tors.’ Arguments were clinched and _ political 
principles illustrated by ‘a funny story.’ It in- 
vaded even the camp-meeting and pulpit. It at 
last received the currency of the public press. 
But wherever met it was so distinctly original 
and novel, so individual and characteristic, that 
it was at once known and appreciated abroad as 
‘an American story.’ Crude at first, it received 
a literary polish in the press, but its dominant 
quality remained. It was concise and condensed, 
yet suggestive. It was delightfully extravagant 
—or a miracle of under statement. It voiced not 
only the dialect, but the habits of thought of a 
people or locality. It gave a new interest to 
slang. From a paragraph of a dozen lines it 
grew into a half column, but always retaining its 
conciseness and felicity of statement. It was a 
foe to prolixity of any kind. It admitted no fine 
writing nor affectation of style. It went directly 
to the point. It was burdened by no conscien- 
tiousness ; it was often irreverent; it was de- 
void of all moral responsibility—but it was orig- 
inal! By degrees it developed character with 


its incident, often, in a few lines, gave a striking 
photograph of a community or a section, but al- 
ways reached its’ conclusion without an unneces- 
sary word. It became—and still exists as—an 
essential feature of newspaper literature. It was 
the parent of the American ‘short story.’”’ 

The national note was always struck by the 
humorist, but did not appear in the current nar- 
rative fiction. 





HOW ‘‘ THE LUCK’’ WAS BORN. 


But from California deliverance came. The 
Pacific press sparkled with satire and developed 
its humorists, but the short story arose when 
Bret Harte took over the editorial control of the 
Overland Monthly. He tried to get characteris- 
tic American fiction and could not : 

‘¢He failed to discover anything of that wild 
and picturesque life which had impressed him, 
first as a truant schoolboy and afterward as a 
youthful schoolmaster among the mining popu- 
lation. In this perplexity he determined to at- 
tempt to make good the deficiency himself. He 
wrote ‘The Luck of Roaring Camp.’ However 
far short it fell of his ideal and his purpose, he 
conscientiously believed that he had painted much 
that ‘he saw and part of which he was;’ that 
his subject and characters were distinctly Cali- 
fornian, as was equally his treatment of them. 
But an unexpected circumstance here intervened. 
The publication of the story was objected to by 
both printer and publisher, virtually for not be- 
ing in the conventional line of subject, treatment, 
and morals! The introduction of the abandoned 
outcast mother of the foundling + Luck’ and the 
language used by the characters received a seri- 
ous warning and protest. The writer was obliged 
to use his right as editor to save his unfortunate 
contribution from oblivion. When it appeared 
at last he saw with consternation that the printer 
and publisher had really voiced the local opinion. 

However, its instantaneous and cordial ac- 
ceptance as a new departure by the critics of the 
Eastern States and Europe enabled the writer to 
follow it with other stories of a like character.”’ 

So the foundling of the West owed its preser- 
vation to the East. The writer concludes by de- 
claring the American short story to-day to be 
the germ of American literature to come. 
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THE CENTURY. 


N the August Century Eliza R. Scidmore makes a 
very interesting article of information she has 
gathered about the great tea country of the Yang-tse 
Kiang, the great muddy river of China. The city of 
Hankow is the great tea mart of the world. The dried 
leaves are taken there and for six weeks the town is 
under the dominion of expert tea-tasters, whose acute 
senses render their judgment final. A few leaves are 
carefully weighed from the sample into a shallow cup 
and boiling water poured over them. The tea-taster 
notes carefully how the leaves unfold in the water, how 
the liquor colors and deepens to a rich, clear coffee- 
brown, and inhales the fragrance of the essential oil as 
it is borne off in vapor before he takes the judicial sip. 
He carefully analyzes its qualities for the second it 
rests on his tongue and then ejects the liquid, never by 
any chance swallowing it. The best quality of black 
leaf tea is all shipped to Odessa. Twenty-five half 
chests are always sent to the Emperor of Russia for his 
palace use. Several times the whole crop of some par- 
ticular farm has been bought up by the Russians before 
the Chinese connoisseurs, who will drink no other tea, 
knew of it. At once they cabled to Odessa and had the 
tea bought on its arrival and shipped back to China. 
The tea experts must be total abstainers during the 
season. Even though they never swallow a single sip, 
their nerves and digestion are impaired at the end of 
ten or twelve years, and there is a well-recognized 
disease, a sort of tea tremens, from the stimulating ef- 
fect of the strong volatile aroma. 

Mr. Jonas Stadling gives an account of the wild no- 
madic Lapps, ‘‘ The People of the Reindeer,” as he calls 
them. These people cannot endure the air of houses in 
winter or summer; their children run barefoot in a 
frost temperature, and they rarely perspire at all. 
Prof. John Trowbridge gives a brief description of 
“Powerful Electrical Discharges,” to show that the 
study of these artificial discharges may increase our 
knowledge of the character of lightning, and Mr. Alex- 
ander J. Wurts, of the Westinghouse Electrical Com- 
pany, writes on ‘‘ The Protection of Electrical Apparatus 
Against Lightning.” Our inventors have constructed 
lightning arresters. to be used in connection with elec- 
trical apparatus, and have perfected them as the in- 
creasingly elaborate apparatus demanded, until now it 
might be said that the modern lightning arrester with 
no moving parts and operated without destructive arcs 
is entirely adequate. The writer says that before long 
it may be that atmospheric electricity instead of being 
an enemy will become a boon to mankind. A third 
brief essay by Alexander McCabe is entitled ‘‘ Needless 
Alarm During Thunder-Storms.” He assures the people 
with nerves who suffer no little discomfort during an 
electrical storm that the chance of being killed by 
lightning is very little; that counting all the deaths 
from all the storms during the year the chances are but 
Yin 100,000. The risk in the city is about five times less 
than in the country, owing. to the great spread of tin 
roofing and fair ground connections. In the country 
one should feel perfectly secure if the buildings are 
adequately protected with good conductors. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE. 


66 ARPER’S” for August shows the prevailing 

magazine tendency toward fiction for the 
recreation month of the year. There are pleasant 
stories by Seumas MacManus, Alice Duer, Mary E. 
Wilkins, Stephen Crane, Howells, Remington, Janvier, 
Marriott Watson, James Barnes, and Anna W. Sears. 
The little group of war articles includes ‘‘ Episodes of 
the Taiping Rebellion,” by Rear Admiral Beardsley, 
incidents of the life of General Forrest, by Dr. John A. 
Wyeth, and an interesting account of ‘The Filipino 
Insurrection of 1896,” written from a study of the Span- 
ish archives left in Manila, by Lieut. C. G. Calkins, of 
the United States navy. Lieutenant Calkins bears 
witness in his historical account of the revolt to the 
sterling and even heroic military qualities of the Fili- 
pinos, especially the Tagalos. Indeed, he tells us that 
Tagalo regiments helped the French to conquer Cochin 
China, and they formed the nucleus of the “ ever-vic- 
torious army” led by Ward and Gordon, and that their 
brown faces were even known in the American navy of 
the last generation. But though the Filipinos have 
shown themselves ever ready to die for independence, 
he considers that they have not yet proven that they 
have the capacity for governing themselves. Mr. 
Henry Sandham is very enthusiastic over the little 
island which he calls “Haiti the Unknown.” It is a 
mass of mountains, he tells us, from 1,000 to 10,000 feet 
in height, wooded to the top, and the natural beauty 
of the island he describes as something marvelous. He 
thinks it should be a great acquisition for us. It is 
wonderfully fertile and ‘‘inhabited by a docile and un- 
ambitious race, who, with steady government and 
rights assured, will develop into good citizens. It is 
free from the pests that generally infest the tropies, 
and the climate is healthy, with the exception of one or 
two small regions.” 





SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 


6¢ CRIBNER’S” for August is chiefly taken up 
with fiction, and very pleasant and charming- 
ly illustrated fiction itis. Mr. Richard Harding Davis 
begins the number with a story of London life, which 
he calls “‘ The Lion and the Unicorn,” and in the pictures 
which embellish it Mr. Howard Chandler Christy 
shows a disposition to rival Mr. Gibson as a delineator 
of fashionable types and fashionable draperies. Walter 
Appleton Clark strikes a sturdier note in his pictures 
to Henry Van Dyke’s story of the French-Canadian 
woodsman’s life, entitled ‘“‘ Vaillantcour,” and Mr. 
Albert White Vorse’s story, ‘‘ The Play’s the Thing,” is 
illustrated in colored reproductions of the drawings of 
W. Glackens, while a fourth feature of notable picture 
work is Mr. Ernest 8. Thompson’s nature story, ‘‘ The 
Trail of the Sandhill Stag,” iJlustrated by the author. 
“The Letters of Robert Louis Stevenson” continue 
as fascinating asever. This installment consists chiefly 
of epistles to Mr. William Archer, Will Low, Ste- 
venson’s father, and others. The writer of ‘The 
Point of View,” in searching for the formula for a 
book which will sell 100,000 copies, arrives at no very 
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valuable discovery, for in running over the list of vol- 
umes which have recently performed that feat a start- 
ling array of unhomogeneous factors is displayed. 
There is “‘ David Harum,” the ‘‘ Dooley” book, ‘In His 
Steps,” ‘“Trilby,” and Mr. Kipling’s ‘‘ Day’s Work.” 
“What, then, is our popular book going to be? Shall 
it be a compilation of horse stories like ‘ David Harum,’ 
a religious story like ‘In His Steps,’ a book like ‘ Doo- 
ley,’ of lively discourse on current events, or a ‘Trilby,’ 
compounded of charm, mystery, bohemianism, love, 
theology, and music? Alas! there is no formula.” 


McCLURE’S MAGAZINE. 
N the August McClure’s there is an article on “The 
Cape to Cairo Railway” by Mr. W. T. Stead, which 
we quote from in another. department. Like the 
other magazines this month MecClure’s is largely 
given over to fiction. Mr. Ray Stannard Baker gives a 
thrilling story of the Federal Secret Service Bureau 
in its work of ‘“‘ Capturing a Confederate Mail,” and the 
story derives a further interest from its source, as Mr. 
Baker got the facts from Maj. J. S. Baker, who was one 
of the three men detailed to capture the stage-coach. 
Miss Tarbell’s papers on Abraham Lincoln end this 
month with a chapter which tells of the great Pres- 
ident’s death. 


LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE. 


N the August Lippincott’s Mr. Maurice Thompson 
writes on the disagreeable subject of lynching in 
the South, and gives some fearful instances of mistakes 
that have been made in the summary punishment meted 
out to the negroes. Mr. Thompson has notheory to ad- 
vance to remedy the evil. He reports the Southerners 
as being firm in the thought that the only remedy for 
the lynching evil is a cessation of the revolting crime 
that causes it. He thinks there is no remedy, in fact, 
except the education and refinement of the negro. 

Prof. George F. Barker writes of wireless telegraphy 
from the standpoint of the scientist. He shows that 
there are two methods of wireless telegraphy that have 
been devised, both of them capable of transmitting 
signals to a distance commercially without the use of 
conducting media directly connecting the terminal 
stations. 

“he chief distinction between these methods lies in 
the fact that in magneti¢ space telegraphy very low 
frequencies of vibration, only 300 or 400 per second, are 
used, both transmitting and receiving circuits being 
closed, while ethereal-wave telegraphy employs oscilla- 
tions of some hundreds of millions per second and its 
circuits are open. Both, however, transmit very slow- 
ly, only 15 to 20 words a minute, while the modern 
automatic wire telegraph can send and receive 2,000 
words a minute. The general opinion of those best 
qualified to judge seems to be that the use of ethereal- 
space telegraphy will be special rather than general, 
and that for ordinary purposes it does not promise to 
displace present methods. For communicating between 
inaccessible points, such as light-houses and light-ships, 
and the shore, it has already demonstrated its value. It 
is too soon, however, to define its possibilities. Experi- 
ments are yet in progress. What it may become in the 
future, the future only can determine.” 

The novel of the month is ‘“‘Fortune’s Vassals,” by 
Sarah Barnwell Elliott. 


THE NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE, 


N his article on “‘The International Peace Confer- 
ence” Mr. Benjamin F. Trueblood reviews in the 
August New England the work accomplished so far 
by the conference at The Hague. He thinks it will bea 
long time before the full result of the conference will 
be seen, and he thinks probably that the mere fact of 
the meeting of a body of able, disinterested men work- 
ing sincerely for the future of civilization will be more 
important than any direct result accomplished. 

Edward Porritt asks the interesting question in his 
title, ‘‘Is the United States a Good Neighbor to Can- 
ada?” To answer it he reviews the matters of the 
Alaskan boundary, the fisheries question, the United 
States contract labor laws, the lumber schedule of the 
Dingley tariff of 1897, and the lack of legislation regu- 
lating the lake fisheries, and shows that it is not hard 
to understand the attitude of self-defense that Canada 
sometimes feels it necessary to assume. 

In this number is a poem and a story, side by side, 
from the pen of Paul Laurance Dunbar, the young 
negro writer, with an excellent picture of him. 

The handsomely and intelligently illustrated descrip- 
tive articles which distinguish the New England 
Magazine are continued in Mr. George Willis Cooke’s 
“Old Times and New in Dublin, New Hampshire,” ‘A 
Hudson Bay Trading Post,” by Russell W. Porter, and 
“The Romance of Mount Desert,” by Samuel A. Eliot. 


THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


HE August Cosmopolitan contains a most eulo- 
gistic sketch by Gustav Kobbé of Augustin Daly 
and his life-work as a theatrical manager in New York 
City. Daly was a clerk in a mercantile firm before the 
war. He spent his leisure time in writing plays. He 
did not succeed at first as a playwright, and in 1859 he 
became a dramatic critic for the Courier. His first 
success on the stage was made in December, 1862, in 
Boston, with a play called ‘‘ Leah, the Forsaken.” This 
was an adaptation, and his first original drama was a 
thrilling affair called ‘‘ Under the Gaslight,” in which 
he made a tremendous success in 1866. Mr. Kobbé gives 
some curious examples of the exact system with which 
Mr. Daly conducted his business of theatrical manager. 
Daly was one of the busiest of men, and had sometimes 
as many as four rehearsals going on in the theater at 
one time. His throne—a low easy-chair—was that of a 
dictator whose commands were implicitly obeyed. 

The Cosmopolitan gives several pages to a full 
statement .by the editor of the unfortunate series of 
events in connection with the discontinuance of Count 
Tolstoi’s novel, ‘‘The Awakening.” This novel was 
sold to the Cosmopolitan by Count Tolstoi’s agents 
under certain conditions on both sides. There seems 
to be some misunderstanding about several conditions, 
and the chief of these is the right of the Cosmopolitan 
to cut out parts of the novel which its editor considered 
unfit for American serial publication. So no more 
chapters of the novel will appear. 

Mr. George Reno describes ‘‘Operating an ‘Under- 
ground’ Route to Cuba,” and gives a graphic account 
of the dangers of running the strict Spanish blockade 
which was in force the last part of 1897. Mr. J. W. 
Bennett contributes a prize essay on ‘Your True 
Relation to Society,” and Mr. Alexander Harvey tells 
how one can now go ‘‘ By Trolley to the Sphinx. 








THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 


E have quoted in another department from an 
article in the August number of the Atlantic 
Monthly on ‘The Break-Up of China and Our Interest 
in It.” The Hon. H. L. Dawes, who has given his name 
to the allotment act in our Indian legislation, asks in 
his title, ‘‘ Have We Failed With the Indian ?” and tells 
in his article what we have done for our wards in late 
years. He thinks it a pessimistic and unjust view to 
estimate that we have failed. The present work of the 
United States for the Indian is to fit him for civilization 
and absorb him in it. It has become impossible to keep 
him on reservations. In 1877 the nation made the first 
appropriation for Indian education. It was only $20,000. 
This sum was increased each year, and the work was 
broadened until in 1899 the United States is setting apart 
$2,638,390 for the purpose of teaching the Indian to be a 
good citizen. There are now 148 well-equipped board- 
ing-schools for Indians and 295 day schools engaged in 
the education of 24,004 children, with an average at- 
tendance of 19,671. Not only is the United States trying 
to look after the new generation—the severalty act pro- 
vided that any Indian who chose might take a home- 
stead of 160 acres, inalienable and untaxable for twenty- 
five years, to be selected by him on the reservation of 
his tribe. If he preferred to abandon his tribe and go 
elsewhere, he might take his allotment anywhere on 
the public domain free of charge. This allotment car- 
ries with it all the rights and privileges of American 
citizens. Under this act no less than 55,467 individual 
Indians have taken allotments, amounting to an ag- 
gregate of 6,708,628 acres. Not the least surprising 
among the evidences that Mr. Dawes cites of the prog- 
ress of the Indians is his statement that there are no 
less than 28,351 church communicants amgng the In- 
dians. 

This number of the Atlantic Monthly opens with a 
description of the Yosemite National Park by the nat- 
uralist John Muir. Mr. Jacob A. Riis, who wrote in 
the last number of the Atlantic on the typical tene- 
ment house, describes this month ‘*The Tenant.” 
Mr. H. D. Sedgwick, Jr., contributes an essay on ‘‘ The 
Vitality of Macaulay,” Mr. Percy Gardner writes on 
‘‘Greek History and Greek Monuments,” and there are 
several stories, notable among them an installment of 
Miss Mary Johnston’s fine story ‘‘ To Have and to Hold,” 
one of the strongest serial stories that has appeared in 
the magazine for a long time. 





THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


N another department we have quoted from the 
I Russian plea for a Russo-American understanding, 
and also from ‘“ The Logie of Our Position in Cuba” by 
an officer of the army of occupation, appearing in the 
July North American. 5 

The number opens with a poem, ‘fA Channel Pas- 
sage, 1855,” by Algernon Charles Swinburne. The Rev. 
Dr. William Barry writes on the subject of ‘ ‘ Ameri- 
canism,’ True and False,” declaring that the false 
“ Americanism” denounced by the Pope has already 
been repudiated and condemned by the authorities of 
the Catholic Church in this country, but that there is 
“a true Americanism which will march to victory 
under the banner of Leo XIII.” 

Baroness Bertha von Siittner, writing on ‘‘ Universal 
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Peace—From a Woman’s ‘Standpoint,” takes a most 
favorable view of the results likely to be achieved by 
The Hague conference, asserting that ‘‘the progress 
from the first of the past eight peace congresses in 1889 
to The Hague congress of 1899 has been far longer and 
more difficult than that leading from this conference to 
a complete attainment of its aims—i.e., to the abolition 
on principle of the institution of war.” 

Mr. Sydney Brooks discusses England’s relations with 
the Transvaal. Mr. Brooks maintains that the danger 
of violent rupture in the relations between the Boers 
and the Uitlanders can only be avoided by ‘altering 
the franchise laws so as to give Johannesburg a voice 
in the government of the country, and by removing the 
barriers upon the education of English children in 
English. A revision of the dynamite and railroad 
monopolies and a rearrangement of the tariff schedule 
would give the capitalists all the privileges they care 
for, and at the same time add largely to the revenue 
of the republic.” 

Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer replies to the paper 
entitled ‘‘ The Curse in Education,” contributed to the 
May number of the North American by Mrs. Rebecca 
Harding Davis. Mrs. Van Rensselaer writes from a 
personal acquaintance of five years with the New York 
public-school system and a much longer acquaintance 
with those classes of the population which most need 
its help. She has been impressed ‘‘ not by its defects, 
but by its merits, not by its failures, but by its suc- 
cesses, not by the deficiencies of its teachers, but by 
their unselfish devotion and the educational intelligence 
they often display, even when their scholastic equip- 
ment is not of the best.” 

Comptroller Coler, of New York City, the only mem- 
ber of the present Tammany government (with the 
possible exception of Col. Asa Bird Gardiner) who has 
ever yielded to the temptation to write for the period- 
ical press, contributes a thoughtful and pointed article 
on the government of the Greater New York. He 
classifies the mistakes of the Greater New York char- 
ter under two heads : too much government and un- 
necessary division of authority. He is convinced that 
the bicameral municipal assembly created by the char- 
ter should be abolished and its limited duties divided 
among the several administrative departments. Only 
one legislative body should be left, with very limit- 
ed powers similar to those possessed by the board of al- 
dermen in the city of New York prior to the consol- 
idation. The borough system, too, is a failure in 
Comptroller Coler’s opinion and should also be abol- 
ished. Further amendments to the charter suggested 
by the comptroller would vest in the board of estimate 
and apportionment absolute control of the financial in- 
terests of the city. The power of the mayor should be 
so increased as to fix upon him beyond possibility of 
evasion responsibility for his administration, and his 
power of removal over his subordinates should be abso- 
lute throughout his term. ‘ 

Noticing the close relations between the price of pig 
iron and commercial prosperity, Mr. George H. Hull 
proposes a plan for carrying surplus stocks of iron so 
as to secure stability in the price—a system for accu- 
mulating stock in times of plenty to be drawn upon in 
times of great activity. Every other great staple is 
either carried in large quantities or its output can 
be increased to a large degree at short notice, but the 
average stock of iron carried in the United States dur- 
ing the last ten years has been less than twenty-three 
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days’ product, and it takes practically a year to build 
new furnaces. 

Mr. Charles Whibley writes on ‘‘ The Tercentenary of 
Velasquez,” General Miles contributes the third chap- 
ter of his history of the war with Spain, and Mr. An- 
drew Lang presents a St. Andrews view of golf. 


THE FORUM. 


ROM the July number of the Forum we have 

selected Mr. James D. Whelpley’s article on ‘‘ The 

Currency of Porto Rico” for quotation in another de- 
partment. 

Mr. Henry W. Lucy, the “Toby, M.P.” of Punch, 
contributes an article on Lord Rosebery and his present 
prospects for the premiership.. He points out that an 
important section of the British Liberal party has a 
deep-rooted objection to the prime minister’s having a 
seat in the House of Lords. This has been shown many 
times in the past. ‘While ready to admit that Lord 
Rosebery is unimpeachable as a Liberal, irreproachable, 
unapproachable in the matter of fitness for the premier- 
ship, there are impeccable Radicals who will not accept 
his leadership because it must needs be carried on from 
the House of Lords, when it would unquestionably be 
much better if he sat in the House of Commons.” Mr. 
Lucy regards this class of Liberals as decreasing in 
numbers, but still important to Liberal success in the 
next general election. 

Ex-Senator Peffer, in writing on ‘‘ The Trust Problem 
and Its Solution,” proposes a national freight railroad 
on the lines suggested in the recent report of General 
Longstreet, the United States Commissioner of Rail- 
roads. Senator Peffer thinks that Congress should 
provide ‘“‘at once for the early construction of a na- 
tional freight railroad with double tracks from St. 
Louis to San. Francisco, and follow that immediately 
with three others like it—one from Chicago by way of 
St. Louis to Galveston, Texas; another from James- 
town or Bismarck, N. D., by way of St. Louis to Savan- 
nah, Ga.; and a third from St. Louis to New York City. 
The aggregate length of these several lines would not 
exceed 5,500 miles, and the roads could be built and 
equipped for about $250,000,000. This amount could—if 
it were deemed necessary, rather than to issue treasury 
notes—all be borrowed from our own people on 214-per- 
cent. fifty-year bonds, and long before these bonds had 
matured the net earnings of the roads would have 
raised a sinking fund large enough topay them. A/fter- 
ward rates could be reduced accordingly, or the in- 
come of the roads could be turned into the Treasury as 
public revenues.” 

The Hon. Truxton Beale, formerly United States 
minister to Persia, writes on ‘‘The White Race and the 
Tropics,” meeting the objection made by anti-expan- 
sionists that the white race can never colonize the 
tropics by arguing that the advances of science and 
modern inventions tending to minimize the actual 
manual labor devolving upon those engaged in agricul- 
ture must before long render outdoor occupations as 
little dangerous to health in the tropics as they are in 
some parts of the United States during the summer 
months. 

Professor Lombroso raises the somewhat sensational 
question, ‘‘Was Columbus Morally Irresponsible ?” 
and answers the question in the affirmative, bringing 
under review the handwriting of Columbus, his utter- 


ances in his book of prophecies, his treatment of the 
Indians, and his domestic life, and making, on the 
whole, a rather strong prima facie case against the 
sanity of the great discoverer. 

President W. H. Councill, of the college for negroes 
at Normal, Ala., presents a pessimistic view of: the 
negro’s future in this country, maintaining that the 
race problem is not to be solved by either education or 
religion, and that the thing for the negro to do is to go 
right on ‘‘educating himself in all the essential prin- 
ciples of the highest Christian civilization that he can 
get hold of, making of himself a polite, law-abiding 
peaceful, industrious, dignified man, full of honor and 
integrity, in his own sphere, and he will have fulfilled 
what seems to be the highest law of being; and in 
God’s eyes no race can climb higher.” 

President Henry Wade Rogers writes on ‘Inter- 
national Law in the Late War,” dealing with the 
questions of intervention, contraband of war, cable- 
cutting, and privateering. Judge Charles B. Elliott, 
of the District Court of Mirmnesota, discusses ‘‘ The 
Treaty-Making Power.” 

The Hon. Frederic C. Penfield discusses the curious 
subject of Rosicrucianism. The tenets and ordinances 
of the Rosicrucian botherhood as published and current 
in 1615 were as follows : 

“1, That in their travels they should gratuitously 
cure all diseases. 

“2. That they should always dress in conformity with 
the fashion of the country in which they reside. 

“3. That once every year they should meet together 
in the place appointed by the fraternity or send in 
writing an available excuse. 

‘4, That every brother, whenever he felt inclined to 
die, should choose a person worthy to succeed him. 

‘5. That the words ‘ Rose Cross’ should be the marks 
by which they should recognize each other. 

“6, That the fraternity should be kept secret for six 
times twenty years.” 

President Milton H. Smith, of the Louisville & Nash- 
ville Railroad, writes on what he terms ‘The Inordi- 
nate Demands of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion ;” Mr. Jacob Schoenhof concludes his ‘“‘ Centennial 
Stocktaking,” completing a survey of the agricultural 
resources of the world ; and Mr. Ferris Greenslet pro- 
pounds “A Theory of the Drama.” 


THE ARENA. 


ROM the July Arena we have selected Mr. A. A. 
Brown’s article on direct legislation for quotation 
elsewhere. 

The Rev. Benjamin Fay Mills makes a spirited pro- 
test against existing social conditions, which he charac- 
terizes as ‘“‘ridiculous and degrading,” and associates 
with the ‘reptilian stage” of existence. 

Mr. Edward B. Payne, of San Francisco, closes a 
chapter of comment on Edwin Markham’s ‘“ Man 
With the Hoe” with a strain of pessimism quite simi- 
lar to that in which Mr. Mills indulges. ‘‘ The voices 
of men,” says Mr. Payne, ‘are discordant, their motives 
at variance, their aims contradictory. The worst of it 
is that the majority seem still to be skeptical of any 
great possibilities for human society. To any voice 
crying aloud in behalf of the primary rectitudes as be- 
tween man and man the multitude is still disposed to 
respond, ‘Crucify him!’ This seems to prove that the 
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hoe man is not the only man of whom it may be said 


that the light has been extinguished within his brain. 
We have all been brutalized under this régime of in- 
terior and ever-intensifying competition. We cling to 
and defend the traditional business and social pro- 
cedures, despite their radical iniquities. . 
eral lack of moral insight into the essential meanness 
and degradation of our system is the dark fact of our 
times, the hopelessness of humanity. It makes room 
within us for a sometimes flippant and sometimes sul- 
len skepticism as to the plain simplicities of social 
truth and righteousness. We need, more oftenthan we 
hear it, the clear voice of the bard and the prophet 
challenging our indifference and unbelief. There should 
be many Markhams.” 

In an article on “ American Education in the Ottoman 
Empire” the venerable Dr. Cyrus Hamlin, founder of 
Robert College, tells how Admiral Farragut once 
played diplomat in Turkey and secured important con- 
cessions from the Porte for the building of the Ameri- 
can college on the Bosphorus. 

This is the Arena’s “ educational number.” President 
Thomas J. Allen writes on ‘‘ Modern College Educa- 
tion,” Stansbury Norse on “‘ Art in the Public Schools,” 
Dr. Oscar Chrisman on ‘Courses of Study for Normal 
Schools,” and Edward Erf on ‘‘ The Kingsville Plan of 
Education ”—a school system adopted by the citizens of 
Kingsville township, Ashtabula County, Ohio, and 
operated for many years in certain Massachusetts 
towns, by which the district schools are consolidated 
into a common central school, to and from which the 
pupils in every part of the township are conveyed by 
means of coaches. 

The Rev. W. D. P. Bliss makes an appeal to all social 
reformers in the United States to unite in support of 
the Union Reform League on a platform of direct 
legislation, public ownership, anti-imperialism, and 
free silver. 

Mr. S. Ivan Tonjoroff contributes an instructive 
paper on social democracy in Germany. 


THE COMING AGE. 


N another department we have quoted at some 
I length from Professor Abbott’s article on ‘The 
Mental Characteristics of the Native Hawaiian” in the 
Coming Age for July. 

There are two “Conversations” in this number—one 
in which the Rev. Dr. R. Heber Newton reviews the 
progress of the past fifty years, and one which gives 
Miss Viola Allen an opportunity to describe her con- 
ception of the character of Glory Quayle. 

Dr. John T. Codman, one of the few surviving mem- 
bers of the famous Brook Farm community, describes 
the history and personnel of that interesting social ex- 
periment. Mr. E. P. Powell’s paper on Harriet Marti- 
neau in America is also a study of American social and 
political conditions sixty years back. 

Henry Wood writes on ‘‘The Unfulfilled Ideal of Uni- 
tarianism,” and in the series of ‘‘Why I Am” papers 
the Rev. Dr. De Witt S. Clark expounds the rationale 
of Congregationalism. 

Dr. B. Sherwood-Dunn contributes a paper on ‘‘ The 
Sociological Aspects of the Dreyfus Case” and the Rev. 
W. G. Todd unfolds ‘“‘ A Theory of Immortality.” 

In “The Passing My,” a department of editorial 
comment by Mr. B. O. rs iower, the question of the trusts 
is discussed. 


.. This gen-., 


THE AMERICAN MONTHLY REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


AMONG THE QUARTERLIES. 
THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


HE title of the opening article in the current num- " 


ber of the American Historical Review is ‘‘ The 


County of Illinois.” How many citizens of the present, 


commonwealth of that name are aware of the fact that 
not only the land within the borders of their present 
State, but all the territory included in the five great 
States northwest of the Ohio River, was at one time 
claimed by Virginia asa mere ‘‘ county,” and was estab- 
lished as such so far as the laws of the Old Dominion 
coulddoit? During the Revolution it was the Virginia 
militia in the main who captured the British posts 
within that territory, and the campaigns of Gen. George 
Rogers Clark on the Mississippi and the Wabash 
strengthened the claims based by Virginia on the inter- 
pretation of the royal charters. The whole history of 
the county of Illinois and how it finally disappeared in 
the Northwest Territory is related in full by Mr. Carl 
Evans Boyd. 

Mr. Henry Charles Lea describes the famous trials by 
the Inquisition of Hidalgo and Morelos, the two fore- 
most martyrs of the war of independence in Mexico. 
It is difficult to believe that such an institution as the 
Mexican Inquisition could have existed on this con- 
tinent as late as the year 1820. 

The career of John Bell, of Tennessee, in which the 
Presidential nomination of 1860 was only an episode, is 
narrated by Prof. J. W. Caldwell. Entering politics in 
the Jacksonian era, Bell rose to leadership in the 
House of Representatives and was elected Speaker. 
He was in President Harrison’s Cabinet, in the Senate, 
and with Crittenden, of Kentucky, sugceeded to the 
leadership of the Whig party in the last days of that 
organization. In 1860 Bell was nominated for the 
Presidency by the Constitutional Union party, Edward 
Everett at the same time accepting the nomination for 
the Vice-Presidency. Professor Caldwell .says of him : 
‘In the war Mr. Bell had no part, and never after 1860 
did he attract or seek public attention. He had not 
been sufficiently in sympathy with secession to win the 
favor of the South, and at the North much odium was 
unjustly attached to his name. This country has 
produced no more sincerely or unselfishly patriotic 
man, none whose life was more thoroughly squared 
with conviction. To no American did the war bring 
deeper grief, and never did opprobrium more unjustly 
fall upon an honorable and a good man.” 

Mr. James Ford Rhodes contributes a brilliant ac- 
count of the battle of Gettysburg, from which we quote 
at length in another department. 


THE QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF ECONOMICS. 


In the Quarterly Journal of Economics (Harvard 
University) Prof. H. H. Powers writes on the relation 
of expansion to production. As momentary phases of 
political policy, Professor Powers argues, production 
and expansion may be combined ; but as expression of 
national temper they are incompatible. The change in 
the direction of a national imagination which makes 
remote regions the subject of general and eager atten- 
tion, to the temporary disadvantage of home interests, 
must change our industrial policy. 

Prof. W. Cunningham writes on “The Value of 
Money,” Prof. Edward A. Ross on “The Sociological 
Frontier of Economics,” Prof. Thorstein Veblen on 
‘‘The Preconceptions of Economic Science,” and Mr. H. 
R. Meyer on ‘‘The Settlements with the Pacific Rail- 
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ways ;” while in the department of ‘‘ Notes and Memo- 
randa” Prof. Edwin R. A. Seligman contributes an ac- 
count of the franchise tax law in New York, and Mr. 
Charles Moore describes the Detroit street-railroad 
situation and the prospects of municipal ownership. 


THE JOURNAL OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


‘The Suspension of Specie Payments, December, 1861” 
is the subject of the principal article in the Journal of 
Political Economy (University of Chicago). The article 
is contributed by Mr. Wesley C. Mitchell and is a very 
complete historical study of Civil War finances. i 

In an article on ‘*Organized Labor and Organized 
Capital” Mr. Harry P. Robinson, of Chicago, declares 
that labor unions cannot be suppressed by law. He 
says: “The orders will grow stronger, more intelli- 
gent, and more conservative until all employers, when 
they know that the order with which they treat is 
financially responsible, is able to control its members 
and will live up to any contract which it makes, will be 
glad to deal with it rather than with the individuals.” 

Mr. William W. Carlile writes on ‘‘ Historical Changes 
in the Monetary Standard,” and Mr. Ward A. Cutler on 
“Insolvent National Banks in City and Country.” 


MUNICIPAL AFFAIRS. 


In the current number of Municipal Affairs Dr. 
Milo Roy Maltbie describes the water supply of London 
and of Philadelphia. Both cities are in a bad plight 
as regards water supply. Dr. Maltbie concludes: ‘As 
matters stand, however, there seems to be in London 
enough of civic pride and self-respect to promise 
ultimate relief, even though after much tribulation. 
But in Philadelphia there are nosigns as yetof a public 
uprising sufficient to reform her municipal system. 
Unless a change takes place, her practical alternative 
is between, on the one hand, a worse-debauched public 
service than that from which she now suffers, and on 
the other a more complete surrender of that city to 
such tender mercies as those from which London is 
now being rescued.” 

A study of the municipal government of Padua, a 
representative Italian city, is contributed by Prof. 
Luigi Einaudi. 

Mr. Edward E. Higgins, the editor of the Street 
Railway Journal, writes on ‘Some of the Larger 
Transportation Problems in Cities,” Mr. Charlton T. 
Lewis on the “‘ Duration of Franchises,” and the Hon. 
John DeWitt Warner on the Ford bill in New York 
for the taxation of local franchises. 

By way of further discussion of urban taxation 
problems Mr. Lawson Purdy writes on ‘ Taxation of 
Personalty” and Mz. Byron W. Holt on ‘‘The Single 
Tax Applied to Cities.” 

Mr. Frank Moss, of New York City, presents an 
argument for the State oversight of municipal police. 


THE ANGLO-SAXON REVIEW. 

HE much-heralded first number, which is also the 
first volume, of Lady Randolph Churchill’s 
Anglo-Saxon Review has at last made its appearance. 
Each issue of this quarterly magazine is to be a sump- 
tuously bound book. Indeed, the distinguishing char- 
acteristic of Volume I., so far at least as the outward 
appearance is concerned, is the elegant morocco bind- 
ing, which seems to justify the historical and descriptive 
note contributed by Mr. Cyril Davenport, an expert in 
library bindings. Mr. Davenport tells us that the 


original of the binding illustrated on this first number 
of the Anglo-Saxon Review is a copy of «a work by 
André Thevet, printed at Paris in 1584. “It is covered 
in dark blue morocco, richly tooled in gold, bearing the 
royal arms in the center, surmounted by the crown of 
England, without supporters. The red in the coats of 
England and Scotland and the crimson cap within the 





LADY RANDOLPH CHURCHILL, 
(Editor of the Anglo-Saxon Review.) 


crown are marked by inlaysof red morocco. Thecoatis 
flanked by the initials ‘J. R.’ and supported above and 
below by small sprays of laurel, all inclosed in a fretted 
border of dotted ribbon, which expands outward from 
each of its four sides into interlacing circles. These 
in their turn again expand into ten ornamental car- 
touches, finally ending in a border along the edges of 
the book, which assumes circular forms at the four 
corners. In the center of each ornamental cartouch is 
a conventional flower, from which spring innumerable 
curves or stalks symmetrically. arranged and richly 
ornamented with conventional leaves, tendrils, buds, 
and flowers. - These graceful curves cover the whole 
ground closely, and where the leather is still unadorned 
it is further decorated with triple dots, rings, small 
quatrefoils, and a small five-petaled flower. The whole 
is inclosed in an outer roll border of closely set orna- 
mental forms, small circles, fleur-de-lis, etc.” 

From this accurate description those among our read- 
ers who may be so unfortunate as never to have an op- 
portunity of gazing on the luxurious covers of the 
Anglo-Saxon may at least gain some idea of what the 
elaborate decoration is like. (We may remark in pass- 
ing that the sum of six dollars in good United States 
currency will afford any plebeian American the privi- 
lege of possessing at least one number of this extraor- 
dinary publication.) Within the covers of the new 
review we find a variety of contents, such as is aptly 
described by the old word ‘‘miscellany.” Mr. Henry 
James and Mr. Gilbert Parker contribute stories, John 
Oliver Hobbes (Mrs. Craigie) a drama, and Mr. Algernon 
Charles Swinburne a poem in celebration of the centen- 
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ary of the battle of the Nile, while important articles 
are contributed by the Hon. Whitelaw Reid, Lord Rose- 
bery, Prof. Oliver Lodge, Sir Rudolf Slatin, and others. 

Mr. Whitelaw Reid writes on ‘‘Some Consequences 
of the Last Treaty of Paris,” addressing his remarks 
chiefly to readers in Great Britain, with a view to 
explaining the present perplexities in the American 
mind arising from contradictory views of constitutional 
points. 

Lord Rosebery’s paper is a careful study of Sir Robert 
Peel’s public career, Prof. Oliver Lodge reviews the 
scientific principles of wireless telegraphy, and Sir 
Rudolf Slatin writes. about ‘‘ The Sudan.” 

“A Modern Woman Born 1689” is the subject of an 
interesting study of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu by 
Elizabeth Robins, and selections from the letters of 
Georgiana, Duchess of Devonshire, are presented. 

An important feature of the volume is a series of por- 
traits, including Queen Victoria, Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu, George Washington, Sir Robert Peel, Anne 
of Austria, Mary Sidney, Countess of Pembroke, and 
the Duchess of Devonshire, all of which are reproduc- 
tions from well-known paintings. Notes on several of 
these portraits are contributed by Lionel Cust, director 
of the National Portrait Gallery. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


HERE is much solid and appetizing fare in the 
July number of the Contemporary. Separate 
treatment is required for Dr. Barry’s plea for virtually 
Americanizing the papacy and for ‘“ Ritortus’” dis- 
covery that the whole world belongs to British capital. 


WHAT IS CANCER ? 


The cancer problem is discussed by Dr. Woods Hutch- 
inson. He describes cancer as ‘‘ treason in the republic 
of the body,” as ‘‘a rebellion of the cells.” He finds the 
conclusion to be irresistible that ‘‘a cancer is a gland 
turned parasite, growing and spreading at the expense 
of the rest of the body.” ‘The whole process from 
start to finish is simply a repetition of the earlier stages 
of gland formation in embryonic life.” It is ‘‘a health 
process gone wrong.” The writer rejects the theories 
that it is due to local irritation (blow, chafe, bruise, 
etc.) or to parasites. Rather he traces it to disturbances 
of balance within the organism itself. It appears with 
the advent of incipient senility and in organs that are 
in process of atrophy. The gland-cells, though losing 
their functions and income, ‘‘have still strength to in- 
augurate a rebellion.” The writer, while quoting a 
high authority to the effect that. the apparent increase 
in cancer is statistical rather than real, reports a con- 
currence of expert opinion that cancer is slowly increas- 
ing—thanks chiefly to the larger number of people whom 
modern improvements keep alive to the cancer age. Yet 
it is emphatically a local disease and curable by early 
surgical operation in 80 per cent. of cases. 


MEN OF GENIUS AND COLLEGE TRAINING. 


Mr. Frederic Harrison, in the study of Lamb and 
Keats which he delivered at the opening of Edmonton 
Free Library, refuses to either author a place in the 
foremost rank of writers, but grants to each the pos- 
session of ‘‘a rare, unique, fascinating gift of his own.” 
He lays stress on this fact in both : 

‘‘Here are two of our brightest men of genius, one a 
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writer of exquisite prose, the other a poet endowed 
with the luscious note of a nightingale. Yet both were 
wholly bereft of any education of the official and aca- 
demic sort. They gave themselves the whole of the 
education they had, with scant leisure, meager re- 
sources, cruel hindrances. How few indeed of our fa- 
mous writers in prose or verse, even our men of learning 
or of science, owe their success to the conventional 
school and college curriculum ! Not Shakespeare, cer- 
tainly, nor Marlowe, nor Pope, nor Shelley, nor Byron, 
nor. Burns, nor Scott. All of these made them- 
selves, formed their own minds, their own ideals and 
form. And so, too, did Swift and Defoe, Goldsmith and 
Gibbon, Mill and Grote, Spencer and Darwin. Milton, 
Gray, and Johnson are the few examples of those who 
received complete academic training, and even they 
gave themselves the best part of their own education. 
You, too, may give yourselves your own education ! 
Nay, you must do so !” 

Mr. Harrison fears that popular education, while 
teaching millions ‘“‘the art of correct correspondence, 
quick arithmetic, and some popular statistics of a re- 
munerative sort,” really ‘“‘deadens originality of mind, 
vulgarizes form, dulls the desire for literature, and 
would cramp genius if it ever could seize the chance.” 


PURITAN INFLUENCES IN ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


Professor Dowden contributes a paper with many 


noble passages in it on Puritanism and English litera- - 


ture. Following Dr. Martineau’s division of all men 
into Catholic or Puritan, the writer tinds the central 
idea of Puritanism in its contention that ‘the relation 
between the invisible spirit of man and the invisible 
God was immediate rather than mediate.” Its cardinal 
error lay in ‘‘a narrow conception of God as the God of 
righteousness alone, and not as also the God of joy, and 
beauty, and intellectual light.” Yet it was not with- 
out a lofty ideality of its own. 

‘*Religious ideas and religious emotions, under the in- 
fluence of the Puritan habit of mind, seek to realize 
themselves not in art, but, without any intervening 
medium, in character, in conduct, in life. It is thus 
that the gulf between sense and spirit is bridged.” 


DANE VERSUS TEUTON. 


George Brandes takes occasion from the Sleswick 
troubles to deny the Prussian charge that Danish cul- 
ture is but a ‘mock sun” of the German. He writes 
eloquently and forcibly in proof of the independent in- 
tellectual life of Denmark. He maintains that Danish 
literature has aided the development of the German. 
He finds the strength of the Danish style in its cheer- 
fulness. He traces, by the bye, the tendency to irony 
and satire in Danish literature to its modern founder, 
who was a comic dramatist. He claims that “the best 
public” has a finer sense of art and letters in Copen- 
hagen than in Berlin. Asa sign of the general diffusion 
of culture in Denmark, he cites the yearly circulation of 
80,000 subscribers possessed by the scientific journal the 


Frem. 
A NEW-WORLD SWITZERLAND. 


Dr. Antonio G. Pérez puts in a sanguine plea for “the 
independence of Cuba.” This is his picture of the 
future : 

‘*As Cuban ports will be open to the commerce of the 
whole world, in time the luxuriantly lovely island with 
its tropical scenery, as yet little known, may perhaps 
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come to hold the place in America that Switzerland 
does in Kurope—viz., that of an ideal resort for tourists 
and a refuge for the oppressed of every clime.” 

He bitterly resents the suggestion of Cuba being made 
a dumping-ground for negro fugitives from the United 
States. He asserts that ‘the native Cubans are, we 
may say, almost unanimously in favor of a republic.” 


THE REAL HOPE OF THE PAPACY. 


‘“* A Modern Catholic” replies to ‘‘ Voces Catholica,” 
who contended in a previous number that a Catholic 
university was not possible. He declares both Wash- 
ington and Freiburg Universities to be free and flour- 
ishing, in spite of the troubles half told. He grants 
that mischief has been done, owing to the ignorance of 
the congregations. He says: 

“The Italians who man the offices of the cwria are 
mostly far from fanatical. They are sincere and they 
are extremely able. But they are lamentably ignorant 
of the world outside, and particularly of that vast 
English-speaking world which they are gradually com- 
ing to regard as the real hope of the Church.” 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


ADY ABERDEEN’S paper on the Woman’s Inter- 
: national Council in the July number of the Nine- 
teenth Century, along with one or two other articles, 
demands separate notice. 


THE ADVANCE OF CANADA. 


The outlook at Ottawa is sketched in glowing sta- 
tistics by Mr. J. G. Snead Cox. Canada has, he shows, 
made great advances under Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s sway. 
Once the United States seemed not so much a natural 
as a necessary market for Canada. She now has had 
opened to her the markets of the Old World, and the 
American market is no longer indispensable. Hostile 
tariffs set up by the United States have fired the spirit 
of Canada and made her a nation. She “has made the 
memorable discovery that she is dependent on none.” 
The foreign trade per head in Canada is $56.29 ; in the 
United States it is $24.66. At the close of the present 
financial year is expected an increase of $80,000,000 in 
her foreign trade since 1896. A surplus of $1,722;000 was 
declared last year and $3,000,000 is expected this year. 
The population is increasing more rapidly—and by im- 
migration from the United States. Exports to Eng- 
land have risen from $66,689,000 in 1896 to $104,998, 000 in 
1898. So England’s answer to Canada’s message of 
good-will was quick and decisive. As to the future, 
Mr. Cox suggests that in negotiations between Canada 
and the United States questions of fisheries and bound- 
aries should be kept apart from tariff discussions. In 
the American Senate fifteen States with a population 
of less than 4,000,000 can veto any treaty, though ap- 
proved by Senators representing the remaining 66,000,- 
000, and a tariff question touching these fifteen States 
might cause the whole treaty to be sacrificed. Mr. Cox 
closes by suggesting Lord Russell of Killowen as suc- 
cessor to the late Lord Herschell on the commission. 


A FRENCH OLD-AGE-PENSIONS BILL. 
Mr. Arthur F. Wood discusses old-age pensions in 
France. The existing system is made use of by only 


800,000 out of 12,000,000 workingmen. Of many pro- 
posals now being advanced Mr. Wood selects as the 


soundest that of the socialists, involving an expendi- 
ture of about $70,000,000 and formulated in a bi 1 drawn 
by M. Escuyer. : 

“Magnanimously allowing that the workingman who 
is to benefit should contribute a portion of the cost, it 
is proposed that his share should be one france per 
month. The contribution of the employers is to be 
1.50 francs per mouth for each Frenchman or 2.50 francs 
for each foreigner employed. The charge upon the 
state is fixed at 33.50 francs per annum per adherent. 
Every member is to have a pension of 500 franes at sixty 
years of age or 400 francs if unmarried, besides gratu- 
itous medical attendance and 1.50 francs sick pay per 
diem. If totally incapacitated by accident or illness 
from working, he is to enter into immediate enjoyment 
of his pension ; and in case of his death after reaching 
the age of sixty his widow will be entitled to half his 
pension. Noone with an assured income of 1,000 frances 
or more is eligible as a member, and any one with an as- 
sured income of less than 1,000 franes will have the 
right only to such asum as is the complement of that 
amount. The total annual charge upon the state for 
an estimated membership of 10,500,000 members would 
amount to about 358,000,000 francs. This is to be an 
annual charge upon the budget, thus avoiding the dif- 
ficulty of. finding suitable investments, and it is pro- 
posed to meet it by (1) an income tax, estimated to pro- 
duce 157,000,000; (2) a succession duty which, taking 
advantage of an apparent indiscretion of a former min- 
ister of finance, is estimated to produce 150,000,000 ; (3) 
20,000,000 from the Pari Mutuel; and (4) a conversion 
of the national debt from 314 to 8 and later to 234 and 
to 2 per cent. This, it is estimated, will produc 
168,000,000 per annum.” 


A **TRUST” NOT OPEN TO OBJECTION. 


‘““The Open Spaces of the Future” is the title of an 
admirable paper by Miss Octavia Hill. She presses for 
volunteer workers to try and render small London 
playgrounds fuller of life for the children by “the intro- 
duction of games, of drill, of outdoor processions and 
festivals, and of gardening.” She suggests the for- 
mation of grass or gravel walks leading from common 
to common round London, ‘‘a sort of magnified field 
path.” She enumerates various societies for securing 
open spaces and preserving foot-paths, ending with this 
account of the National Trust : 

“The National Trust has not been more than five 
years at work, but we have made a small practical 
beginning which we believe will gradually develop. 
We are much encouraged by the deep and general 
interest in our scheme. We have received from one 
lady a gift of a beautiful cliff near Barmouth ; we have 
purchased by 178 donations a headland of fourteen 
acres in Cornwall, commanding the best view of 
Tintagel, and are appealing now for help to secure a 
wooded hillside in Kent with a splendid view ; we have 
bought and entirely preserved from ruin a lovely old 
clergy house in a fold of the Sussex downs; we have 
purchased a piece of fen land to preserve plants, moths, 
and birds peculiar to marsh land; lastly, we have 
received a gift of a spur of a Kentish hill commanding 
a lovely view over the country. This was given in 
memory of their brother by a lady and gentleman who 
wished to make this a memorial to him. Beautiful 
indeed it is, and more changeful in morning glow and 
evening blue, and with fair sight of sunrise and sunset 
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from its steep slope, than any stained-glass window ; 
free for all time to the step of every comer, a bit of 
England belonging to the English in a very special way.” 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


Sir Charles Roe asks: “Is there really a crisis in the 
Church of England?” Protestant and Catholics, with- 
in a pale of an establishment designed to inclose them 
both, have often quarreled before ; need they pull the 
establishment to pieces because they quarrel now ? 

Prof. Edward Dowden writes on the English masque, 
which he describes as ‘‘essentially an aristocratic form 
of art,” a flower of Italian culture grafted on an Eng- 
lish stem which perished in the Civil Wars. 

Mr. Edwin Collins insists on the importance of care- 
ful attention being paid to the teeth of the schoolboy. 
He holds up the sensible ideal that extraction of teeth 
should be regarded like the amputation of a limb, to 
be resorted to only in the last extremity. Preservation 
should be the aim. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


R. J. JACOBS’ statistical conclusions concern- 
ing ‘‘ The Mean Englishman,” in the July Fort- 
nightly, demand separate notice. 

“Rallying-points for the Liberal party” are sug- 
gested by a young Liberal hiding under the initial K. 
He is disgusted with ‘‘the men who control the party.” 
They care nothing for convictions or traditions—only 
votes. He insists that imperialism has come to stay, 
and proposes ‘‘imperial federation” as a good Liberal 
“ery.” Similarly Liberals must face the demand for 
social legislation. More specific ‘‘ rallying-points” are : 
taxation of land values in towns, old-age pensions, 
popular control of the licensing system, and, later, re- 
form of the House of Lords, which he admits is now 
more popular in the country than ever it was. ‘‘ Home 
rule must be abandoned.” ‘Mr. Gladstone was de- 
ceived” about it and the Irish have lost all interest in it. 


THE PEERS AND THE SHOP-GIRLS. 


“The Shop Seats Bill Movement” is brought for- 
ward by Miss Margaret H. Irwin, sorrowfully indig- 
nant at the Peers’ rejection of the measure. She re- 
ports the result of her investigations : 

“The evidence elicted showed that the hours in cer- 
tain classes of shops were in many cases excessive, 
sometimes including stretches of twelve, fifteen, six- 
teen, or even seventeen hours of work. It was found 
that numbers of girls were obliged to leave these shops 
at quite an early age with their health irretrievably 
injured, and testimony was given in the course of the 
investigations by medical men of standing and special 
experience to the effect that this cruel and, to a large 
extent, unnecessary practice of forbidding women shop 
assistants to sit down was a fruitful cause of serious dis- 
orders among women of this class.” 

An influential appeal was made to leading shopkeep- 
ers to provide seats for their girls, but with such scant 
response as to strengthen the case for legislation. 


“THE PROVIDENTIAL MAN” FOR FRANCE. 


An Anglo-Parisian journalist pumps cold water on 
the hopes of those who are expecting a regenerated 
France. As ‘‘man never is but always to be blessed,” 
so this writer would have it, France never is but always 
to be regenerated. The republic is now, as ever since 


the great revolution, a victim of the régime of the 
sword. Scandals similar to the Dreyfus affair are cited 
from earlier generations. The nation now, as a hun- 
dred years ago, wearily longs for ‘“‘a providential man.” 

“Tt is very doubtful whether the French would 
tolerate him in the shape of a Bonaparte. It must bea 
‘civil Napoleon,’ as Lamartine had it. Is it to be 
Loubet, who was supposed to be weak and is now sus- 
pected to be strong, and who, like a kind of Perretti, 
has thrown his crutch away on becoming a lay Sixtus 
V.? Orisit to be Brisson? In the past 1 have often 
spoken in terms the reverse of serious of M. Brisson’s 
Puritanism and want of sociable qualities, though 
always admitting his strict integrity. On the other 
hand, while constantly on guard against Henri Roche- 
fort’s politics, I have held him up as a pattern of all 
that is most fascinating in the French character. If 
optimistic previsions of a regenerated France -are to be 
realized, that regeneration will have to be accomplished 
by men of Brisson’s stamp, and not of Rochefort’s. 
Brisson frankly fears and detests the would-be suprem- 
acy of the army chiefs.” 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


Mr. R. S. Gundry discusses the situation in China. 
He sees no hope of a transformed empire from the pres- 
ent régime at Pekin, but does not think it impossible 
for the powers to agree in upholding the principle of 
commercial equality. 

Mr. W.S. Lilly contributes a study of Lammenais, 
whose first mistake, he finds, was becoming a priest. 
‘His gifts were prophetic, not priestly.” 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


HE chief distinction of the July number is Mr. 
Henry Cust’s fine essay on ‘‘ The Genesis of Ger- 
many,” which, with several other articles, asks for 
separate treatment. The contents generally leave a 
vivid impression of their actuality. 


THE PARISIAN BEDLAM. 


“The Civil War in France” is the title taken by Ad- 
miral Maxse for his paper from Francois Coppée’s anti- 
Dreyfus utterance since the judgment of the Court of 
Cassation. It is a grewsome picture that is presented. 
The writer says : 

“The other day in Paris a Frenchman of some dis- 
tinction who has been a senator and deputy said to a 
friend of mine: ‘I believe Dreyfus is innocent, but he 
ought to be found guilty by the Rennes court-martial. 
If I were one of the judges I should condemn him !’ 

‘“A somewhat famous newspaper correspondent said 
to me during a recent visit to Paris while talking of the 
condition of France : ‘I feel sometimes as if I were liv- 
ing in a mad-house, so inexplicable to me is the common 
reasoning on this affair; or, if I am listening to sane 
people, whether I ought not to be shut up as out of my 
senses.’ 

“The perverted sentiment of which I have given 
some specimens is of course fashionable.” 


THE DECAY OF ALGIERS. 
“A Study in Jew-Baiting” is supplied by Mr. F. C. 
Conybeare from the horrors perpetrated by anti-Semitic 


mobs in Algiers in January, 1898. He says: 
‘The decay of the French population nowhere pro- 
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duces more disastrous consequences than in Algeria, 
where the Italian, Maltese, and Spanish element is 
rapidly getting the better of the French. As has al- 
ready been pointed out, nearly 17,000 of these foreigners 
have acquired full citizenship in the last ten years alone. 
They are ignorant, dirty, superstitious, and hopelessly 
enslaved by their priests. French traditions and aspi- 
rations are alien to them, and they will not learn the 
French language and history in their schools. The few 
immigrants from France who settle among them are 
assimilated by instead of assimilating them. It is they 
who are responsible for the disgraceful scenes of pillage 
and cruelty which have disgraced Algiers and other 
colonial centers.” 


HUMOR VERSUS VANITY. 


Mr. Leslie Stephen takes Southey’s letters as a theme 
for his ‘biographical study. He refers to the poet’s 
egregiously high opinion of himself and expectation of 
fame. Mr. Stephen says: 

‘A man could hardly take himself so seriously who 
had any very strong sense of humor. But a sense of 
humor is hard to reconcile with some cardinal virtues. 
The true humorist sees that the world is a tragi-comedy, 
a Vanity Fair, in which enthusiasm is out of place. 
Southey, with a sense of humor, would have been alive 
to his own smallness in the general system of things. 
He would have perceived that even a quarterly re- 
viewer cannot make the great current flow backward, 
and that a drudging journalist had no right to drape 
himself in the robes of a prophet.” 


THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 


HE Westminster is as anxious as ever about the 
future of the Liberal partyin England. The first 
article of the July number is headed, ‘‘The Rights of 
Property: Who Are For and Who Against?” It ac- 
cepts Lord Salisbury’s demarcation of party lines if by 
“property” he means “ property in land.” That is, in 
the judgment of the writer, ‘‘marked out as the next 
object of Radical attack.” He deplores the lack of 
earnestness in Liberal leaders, and waits for a leader 
who would pledge himself on accession to power to in- 
troduce a budget including “ payment of members and 
of election expenses, the abolition of the breakfast- 
table duties, old-age pensions, and the taxation of land 
values.” ‘An Old Radical” asks ‘‘ What should be the 
Liberal policy?” and enumerates a formidable array 
of measures, of which, he says, ‘‘ Land reform, state 
railroads, and the revision of taxation must come first.” 


FRENCH ESTIMATE OF ENGLISH GENIUS. 


H. D. Oakeley gives a valuable survey of ‘some 
French appreciations of the Anglo-Saxon genius.” He 
says: 

“To pass from the common newspaper world to the 
thinker’s study, from the streets of Paris to the judg- 
ment of a Vacher de Lapouges, is to pass from the 
triumph of la déesse France to the coroner’s inquest 
on the cause of her death. In the one we seem to have 
as self-evident truths the unquestioned superiority of 
France in the last exquisite refinements of civilization 
and the incarnation in England of all that is repulsive 
toa Frenchman. In tle other the decay of the French 
and the magnificent vigor of the English life are little 
less than axioms ” 


Between the extremes of over and under government 
he says: 

“The via media of M. Saroléa is the way of municipal 
government, through which, as it seems, at least 
ideally, we may look for the nearest reproduction now 
conceivable of the spirit of the old city-state, calling 
out in political life the energies of all its members. 
Finding the symbol of this in the county council, he 
rises to a panegyric almost poetical of that body.” 


WOMEN ON THE WAR-PATH. 


Whether in honor of the International Women’s Coun- 
cil or not, the Westminster is almost a woman’s num- 
ber. No less than six papers deal with problems of the 
sex. ‘Ignota” extols Frances Swiney’s ‘ Awakening 
of Woman” and her forecast of a paternity and a ma- 
ternity equal in rank and equal in purity. Emma C. 
Hewitt insists on the same moral code being applied to 
both sexes. Effie Johnson discusses the respective claims 
of marriage and free love, and finds in the child the 
irrefragable argument in support of a permanent mon- 
ogamic union. ‘‘A Philosophic Amateur” expatiates 
on ‘‘one cause of woman’s present state of discontent” 
—that marriage as now instituted by man aims at “the 
unison of octave notes rather than. the harmony of full 
chords,” and that the woman’s side of the question, with 
her finer sensitiveness and clearer intuitions, is not suf- 
ficiently recognized. ‘‘The woman of the future” is 
sketched by Annabella Dennehy as destined to stand 
‘fon an even pedestal with man.” The writer rejoices 
in the avenues of public service now opened to Irish- 
women. The ‘domestic problem ”—the unsatisfied de- 
mand for servants and the unsatisfied demand by 
women for paid work—is discussed by Mr. Allen 
Ogilvie, who urges mistresses not to boycott every 
servant for a solitary lapse from virtue. 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


Mr. James Oliphant pleads for a reformed liberal 
education, and argues that Latin should not be studied 
until the boy is fifteen years of age. The learning of 
the abstract grammar of a dead language during the 
earlier years, when the mind is keenest about concrete 
and external things and most quickly observant, is 
condemned as a grave mistake. 

Mr. N. W. Sibley argues that the author of “The 
Letters of Junius” was the then Earl of Chesterfield. 


CORNHILL. 


66 ORNHILL” for July may be described as an 

exceptionally gcod number. _ It is full of racy 
and readable articles, several of which are quoted 
separately. 

Lady Broome continues her “Colonial Memories” 
with interesting incidents from the early life of west- 
ern Australia. 

Mr. G. S. Layard has been reminded of a precedent 
to his experiment in translating and retranslating, and 
gives the version through which a quatrain passed as 
translated by William Selwyn into Latin, Professor 
Jebb into Greek, Emmanuel Deutsch into German, J. 
Milsand into French, and back again by ‘Frederick 
Locker into English. 

Mr. Scarlett Potter serves up the adventures of what, 
he calls ‘“‘The Most Successful Bigamist on Record,” 
though bigamy seems rather to be a mild word to use ; 
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for the man, William Morrell, living in the latter part 
of the seventeenth century, succeeded in having eigh- 
teen wives living at the same time! He kept himself 
by marrying and then absconding with his brides’ 
money. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


‘ HE opening article in the July Blackwood is en- 

titled “The Downfall of Finland: An Object- 
Lesson in Russian Aggression.” The writer of the 
article does not attempt to disguise his Finnish sym- 
pathies. He declares that the action of the Russian 
Government in replacing the national militia of Fin- 
land by the enrollment of Finnish conscripts in Russian 
regiments is nothing less than “an illegal and unwar- 
ranted spoliation of an innocent people.” The Finnish 
Diet, this writer says, is reduced to the level of a mere 
consultative provincial board, and yet it is generally 
believed among Finnish people that if only the true 
state of their position could be brought under the 
notice of the Czar he would at once see that justice is 
done. They do not believe that the Czar himself is 
responsible for the recent usurpations. 


REVUE DES DEUX MONDES. 


HE Revue des Deux Mondes for June is fully up 
to the high standard of its reputation. We have 
mentioned elsewhere the article by M. Desjardins, in 
.e second June number, on the revision of criminal 
vials. 
TRADE UNIONISM IN FRANCE. 

M. Benoist notes the extraordinary fact that among 
all the spectacles which France offers to the curiosity 
of the universe, perhaps the greatest paradox is that 
under her republican form of government the right of 
association does not really exist. He is inclined to at- 
tribute much of the woes of modern France to the un- 
organized character of her democracy, and he looks 
with longing. eyes to the highly organized masses of 
workers, both in England and in the United States, 
where individual effort plays so important a part in 
national life. 

FRENCH SOCIAL PROGRESS. 


M. Fouillée contributes a paper of a very philosoph- 
ical kind on social progress in France, which may be 
naturally placed by the side of M. Benoist’s article. 
M. Fouillée comments on the singularly even distri- 
bution of wealth in France, as compared with England, 
for instance. In England there are about 200,000 hold- 
ers of government securities, with an average income 
of rather less than $500 a year, while in France the 
holders of government securities number 4,000,000, each 
with an average income of $80. So, too, with the own- 
ership of land, which in France is divided up among 
the peasantry, the great estates being few and far be- 
tween. Similarly France has not arrived at the period 
of great capitalist syndicates, such as flourish in the 
United States and in England also to a certain extent. 
Generally speaking, M. Fouillée thinks that the wide 
diffusion of wealth in France is increasing more and 
more, which gives the country. in spite of its miseries, 
a basis of stability and of morality, for sudden displace- 
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Writing on ‘‘The Modern German Drama,” Laurie 
Magnus ventures the conclusion that the time is not 
ripe for the birth of a national literature. The German 
empire of to-day has not formulated its purpose. Ger- 
many’s home policy lies behind her foreign policy. ‘‘In 
a house divided against itself the muse does not seek a 
resting-place.” 

Alexander Macdonald concludes his series of papers 
on ‘Pioneering in Klondike.” He records the experi- 
ences of his party in the perilous journey of 700 miles- 
in twenty-eight days over what we may well believe to 
be the *‘most difficult and dangerous trail in the 
world.” The writer of a paper entitled ‘‘Two Specta- 
cles” speaks approvingly of the temper of the Spanish 
nation lately exhibited in the quiet and dignified cele- 
brations of the tercentenary of Velasquez, which sym- 
bolized not only the past magnificence of Spain, but 
her present and future tranquillity. 

The ‘‘Looker-On” bestows some good advice on his 
countrymen in several trenchant paragraphs devoted 
to the ‘ Verities and Fatalities of the Transvaal Trou- 
ble.” ‘The Revolutionary Prospect in France,” ‘‘ The 


Hague Congress,” and international arbitration are also 
discussed. 









ments of wealth are dangerous to the morality of a 
nation, while a progressive increase of comfort in all 
classes favors national morality. Of course the mere 
fact that the working classes in a nation have high 
wages does not of itself necessarily mean that that 
nation has made progress, for sometimes it is found 
that high wages mean periods of trade depression and 
an increased consumption of alcohol. Thus the work- 
ers of Saxony, who are highly paid, spend much of 
their time in drinking and have little or no family life, 
whereas their comrades of Silesia, who are not so well 
paid, are comparatively temperate and lead happier 
and more moral lives. In France, however, the feeling 
of family life is so strong that the general diffusion of 
wealth has had a good rather than a bad effect. 


THE COMMERCIAL ARISTOCRACY OF CHINA. 


M. Courant devotes an interesting article to the great 
commercial houses in China and the part which they 
play in the national life. In Japan and Corea the 
tradesman belongs to an inferior class and dwells at a 
respectful distrance from the residence of the territorial 
magnate ; but in China commerce pushes itself to the 
front, and the small traders swarm in every town, their 
shops being by no means hidden away in back streets. 
A purchaser is received without any marks of excessive 
humility, but with considerable politeness, even if he 
be a person of no great importance. Regular customers 
or eminent personages are treated with marked defer- 
ence and are taken into a special chamber and given tea 
and alight for the pipe. The employees of the shops are 
generally fed and lodged by the employer, and the heads 
of the business habitually mingle in the life of their 
subordinates. Women, of course, have no part in busi- 
ness in China. 

The trading class preserves a remarkable unity and 
stability, owing partly to this amiable and simple fel- 
low-feeling, partly to certain social conditions which 
are favorable to the growth of a kind of hierarchical 
sentiment. Businesses are transmitted from father to 
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son, and so there is formed a sort of aristocracy of com- 
merce, who possess not only accumulative wealth, but 
also a hereditary capacity for business together with 
honorable traditions. This commercial stability in 
China is increased by the custom of uniting the various 
business houses in groups or corporations, according to 
the particular article in which they deal. These cor- 
porations, which are at least two hundred years old, are 
quite voluntary and are subject to no government in- 
terference. It is difficult to ascertain much about 
them, as their members are very reticent. It appears 
that each corporation fixes the minimum price at 
which an article shall be sold, and carries on a sort of 
spy system in order to see that no shop undersells the 
others. The corporations occupy themselves also in de- 
tecting frauds, generally in each trade. Thusthe bank- 
ing corporation, if a particular house is making heavier 
engagements than it is likely to be able to meet, will 
throw into the market, all at once, all that house’s 
paper, so that it speedily suspends payment and disap- 
pears. The corporations also do a good deal in the way 
of charity, both regularly and in the emergencies of 
flood or famine ; they subscribe, too, for religious cer- 
emonies, and will frequently make friends with a man- 
darin by a present of an umbrella of honor. Each 
corporation has a kind of patron saint to whom sacri- 
fices are offered and dramatic pieces performed of the 
enormous length which the Chinese love. 


REVUE DE PARIS 


HE editors of the Revue de Paris do not in their 
June numbers touch in any way on the Dreyfus 
case. In both numbers, however, a great part is given 
to contemporary politics, and June 1 opens with an 
anonymous article dealing with the Marchand mission 
and telling a really remarkable story of the brave 
French soldier’s march from the sea to Fashoda. The 
writer, who apparently speaks with authority, puts an 
end to the foolish legend that the French were in any 
sense in league with the Mahdi. On the contrary, he 
tells in striking language how nearly Marchand and 
his small group of men were themselves destroyed by 
the dervishes. When Lord Kitchener wrote his famous 
dispatch to Marchand he addressed his letter, ‘‘To the 
Chief of the European Mission, Fashoda.” The rest is 
well known. The letter arrived on September 19; on 
December 11, 1898, Marchand left the spot which he had 
made so many sacrifices to attain forever. The anony- 
mous writer, taking the bull by the horns, declares that 
from the political point of view the whole idea of mak- 
ing a French settlement at Fashoda was a mistake. 
‘“Who could have been so foolish as to imagine that the 
mere arrival of Marchand at Fashoda would give us 
aright of bringing forward the Egyptian question or 
suffice to compel England to discuss its possible solu- 
tion?” Onthe other hand, he says that if instead of 
resorting to the casus belli arguments the British Gov- 
ernment had taken the part of discussing the case in @ 
courteous manner, the result would have been what it 
ultimately was and France would have, been spared a 
bitter humiliation ; and further, he evidently believes 
that the Fashoda incident led to the far more serious 
abandonment by the French of the rich province of 
Bahr-el-Ghazel. 
M. Faguet deals in a sympathetic manner with two 
well-known Frenchmen who have lately passed away— 
one the great dramatic critic, Sarcey, who has been 
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called the Clement Scott of France, and Henri Becque, 
a typical Parisian dramatist, who, though little known 
in this country, was immensely popular with the French 
playgoing public. 


TRADE OUTLOOK 1N ENGLAND. 


M. Bérard, under the curious title of ‘‘ Peaceful Eng. 
land,” gives a candid account of the trade outlook of 
the great manufacturing centersof England. He quotes 
from numerous blue-books, and he points out, not alto- 
gether with sorrow, that England has now lost forever 
certain branches of trade which were once her undis- 
puted property. To take but one item—namely, cotton 
About 1872, over a quarter of a century ago, the whole 
world depended upon Lancashire for its cotton, and for 
a while the demand was greater than the supply. In 
one year alone $400,000,000 worth of cotton was exported, 
Europe taking rather more than half. In those days 
free trade seems to have been more or less universal. 
Austria was the first country to bring in a prohibitive 
tariff, Germany and Russia followed shortly, and France 
in 1882 

Lancashire, not to be beaten, set up factories in Ger- 
many, France, Barcelona, and Italy ; but in spite of all 
this British trade suffered terribly. In 1892 the German 
cotton trade began to make itself felt, and from Ham- 
burg there soon sailed weekly goods offered at half, and 
sometimes even at one-third, the price still asked by 
British manufacturers. M. Bérard has many hard 
things to say of the selfishness of British trades unions, 
which he evidently believes have had a disastrous effect 
on British trade. Apropos of Lancashire life, he gives 
some picturesque and curious details. While the trade 
is leaving the Black Country, other countries are be- 
coming more and more prosperous. The Lancashire 
artisan or factory hand, whatever his work, will find 
upon examination that all the food he eats is procured 
from oversea. Denmark provides him with lard and 
butter ; France with eggs ; Ireland with bacon. Mean- 
while even India and Japan are beginning to learn that 
they can make their own cotton; indeed, as early as 
1887 a large factory was opened at Osaka, now called 
the Japanese Manchester. 

The French writer has evidently a great admiration 
for Manchester, and he declares that the Manchester 
Guardian is the best daily paper in the world—‘ the 
best: informed, the most impartial, the most honest, 
and the least fanatic.” 


VICTOR HUGO’S WRITING STYLE. 


Victor Hugo is still a great and picturesque figure in 
France, and the two brothers Glachant tell in the sec- 
ond number of the Revue the story of the great poet’s 
manuscripts. Victor Hugo left all his autograph manu- 
scripts, amounting to some thirty-four volumes, to the 
French National Library. Here are to be found almost 
all he ever wrote, with the exception of ‘“‘ Hernani” 
and ‘‘Odes and Ballads.” Here is given a curious in- 
sight into the great writer’s mind and method of work. 
It proves conclusively that in the first half of his life he 
jotted down his ideas on any stray piece of paper lying 
under his hand, such as the backs of old letters and 
envelopes. In this way he wrote in a few weeks “ Notre 
Dame de Paris.” In those days his handwriting was 
very slight, clear, and small, and when he became fa- 
mous he was very particular both as to the kind of 
manuscript paper on which he wrote and also as to the 
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sort of pen which he was wont to use. In after-years 
the style of his handwriting changed completely and 
became bold and large. He always used a quill pen, 
and when he became a middle-aged man he was fond of 
embellishing his manuscripts by clever drawings, of 
course by himself. 

Those who wish to know him in his second manner 
should see the manuscript of the “ Travailleurs de la 
Mer.” As an old man he wrote well and clearly, and 
the blue paper—so well known to autograph collectors 
—became thicker and finer as time went on. He always 
left a large margin, but he rarely took advantage of this 
to make any serious alterations. Victor Hugo was 
evidently at one time a convinced spiritualist, and on 
one occasion he distinctly says that, without being in 
the least anxious to do so, he found himself writing 
automatically some verses which were afterward pub- 
lished under his name. He seems to have always 
sought with some anxiety the exact word with which 
to express his thoughts, and he attached the greatest 
importance to style. Sometimes he made many rough 
copies of his work, on other occasions seeming to be 
satisfied with what he had first done. The manuscripts 
can now be seen in the National Library in Paris. 


NOUVELLE REVUE. 


HE June numbers of the review edited by Madame 
Adam are scarcely up to their usual standard, 
though there is a great deal of interesting biographical 
matter, notably two charming articles dealing, the one 
with the brilliant literary woman who signed her work 
“Daniel Lesueur” and the other with the great artist 
Puvis de Chavannes, whose death has deprived the 
French art world of perhaps its greatest ornament. 
Following the example set her by the heavier French 
reviews, the editor gives the place of honor in the first 
June number to an historical study of the life led by 
certain members of the old French royal family in 
Poland. Probably few people who have not made a 
study of the subject are aware that the French Prince 
who was ultimately to be known as Louis XVIII. 
spent some of the years that immediately succeeded the 
French Revolution at Mittau. The then Czar, Paul I., 
treated the royal exiles with the greatest kindness and 
consideration, till, unfortunately for the Bourbon 
princes, Napoleon, at that time simply First Consul, 
made advances to Russia. In these pages is told very 
vividly the enforced flight from Mittau, not only of the 
unfortunate King, as he was even then called, but of 
the Duchess d’Angouléme, of the Abbé Edgeworth, and 
of the whole of the miniature court, which was com- 
posed of émigrés—that is, of those Frenchmen who 
preferred a life of exile with a Bourbon to existence in 


France under a Napoleon. The great Polish nobility 
was more than kind to the French who had taken 
refuge with it, and the writer, Count Wodzinski, gives 
a most charming and pathetic picture of that section 
of the French world which found a home in Poland, 
for after leaving Mittau Louis XVIII. settled down at 
Varsovia. After the Restoration the perhaps least no- 
ble scion of the Bourbons showed his kingly quality by 
always showering gifts and benefits on any Pole who 
happened to come his way: while on one occasion he 
wrote the memorable words, ‘Poland will always be 
very dear to me, and I hope that my successors will find 
the means to acquit the debt of honor that I have con- 
tracted with that country.” 


A NAVAL OFFICER ON THE NAVY. 


In strange contrast to this historical romance is the 
incisive article with which opens the second number of 
the Revue, dealing with M. Lockroy and the French 
navy. It is interesting mainly as showing how pro- 
foundly the French naval officer distrusts and dislikes 
the idea of the navy being confided to the hands of a 
man who, whatever his qualifications, has had no prac- 
tical experience. The Commandant Chasseriaud has 
the courage of his convictions, for unlike most French 
review writers who attack public men he signs his full 
name. He considers, and perhaps not unnaturally, that 
the state of the French navy at the time of the Fashoda 
crisis had something to do with the peremptory tone 
taken by the British Government. The commandant 
goes into the question of the submarine boat Gustave 
Zédé, but he evidently considers that M. Lockroy at- 
tached too much importance to the invention. 


WAR MEMORIES AND PEACE HOPES. 


The second number of the Revue opens with some 
most interesting extracts from a number of recollec- 
tions written by a well-known Havre doctor who served 
as ship’s surgeon from 1805 to 1810. At that time France 
and England were at war and seemed to have been 
very fairly matched. The writer describes several 
naval engagements, and to the student of contemporary 
French history even these pages help to make clear the 
prejudice against England which dates on the other 
side of the water from the great Napoleonic wars. 

Madame Adam devotes both her letters on foreign 
politics to the peace conference at The Hague. She is 
quite willing to believe that the wars of the future 
may be rendered far more humane than was the case in 
the past, but she violently disavows and warns her 
readers against the creation of an international arbitra- 
tion tribunal. She asks whether any country would 
accept a decision when really great interests were in 
question. 
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RECENT AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS. 


A FEW OF THE LATEST NOVELS. 


Richard Carvel. By Winston Churchill. 12mo, pp. 
5388. New York: The Macmillan Company. $1.50. 


Mr. Churchill’s novel was published about the Ist of 
June, and by the middle of July it was announced that the 
sales were approaching 40,000. The selling qualities of a 
novel do not prove everything, of course; but in this case 
they prove a great deal, because ** Richard Carvel” is a book 
that must make its way as a contribution to our best liter- 
ature, or notatall. It is a stirring tale, most admirably told, 
of life in Maryland just before the outbreak of the Revolu- 
tionary War,and of contemporary lifeand mannersin certain 
circles in London,—a series of thrilling events having taken 
the young Marylander into the very heart of political and 
fashionable life of the London of Fox and Horace Walpole. 
For most of us such a novel is doubly valuable if,—besides 
being thoroughly entertaining in its plot and its romance, 
and of good literary style,—it is also accurate in its dealing 
with historical facts and illuminating in its interpretation 
of movements and events. Mr. Churchill has not merely 
worked up something of history, of manners and customs, 
and of political and literary biography for the purpose of 
giving the color of the times to his story; but he has evi- 
dently brought a strong and clear mind, with unflinching 
resolution, to the genuine understanding of the larger bear- 
ings of the political, economic, and social facts of the times 
in which his characters live and move. Certain critics who 
have some private theory of their own as to the art of fiction 
may say that ** Richard Carvel” has in it too much of old 
colonial Maryland as such, or too much of the London of 
Fox, or too much of the sea adventures or the personal ec- 
centricities of John Paul Jones. But if these critics were 
compelled to answer why they say these things, they: could 
not give a convincing answer. It will be the testimony of 
many thousands of readers that *“* Richard Carvel” is not 
in the least overloaded, but that its greatest merit lies in the 
fact that the author has been willing, in connection with 
the experiences of his hero, to give us exactly these studies 
of the times—whether of colonial life and manners, of ad- 
ventures by sea, or of the corrupt and extravagant conditions 
in English political life under which George the Third com- 
mitted his colossal blunder of driving America to independ- 
ence. Mr. Churchill had the industry and courage to lay 
out the plan of a large book, and then to fill in the details, 
not only with intelligence and with fidelity, but evidently 
with a real and robust interest on his own part in the public 
as well as in the private fortunes of all his characters. 
It is that kind of interest and that kind of work that make 
areal book; and this is what Mr. Churchill has given us. 
Some people may like it because they enjoy a tremendously 
good story; other people—and we certainly sympathize 
with them—because they really like to have history and 
biography interpreted for them by this method of the his- 
torical novel; and still others for different reasons, as, for 
example, because it is an excellent instance of its kind of 
descriptive English, and in that sense a noteworthy con- 
tribution to American literature. It is because ** Richard 
Carvel” thus successfully meets several tests that it is like- 
ly to hold a place with standard novels. 


That Fortune. By Charles Dudley Warner. 12mo, 
pp. 394. New York: Harper & Brothers. $1.50. 
Mr. Charles Dudley Warner does not give American 

readers half as much of a literary output as they would be 

delighted to receive. It has been along time since he was 
recognized on all hands as a master craftsman in literary 
art; and when a master craftsman gains added experience 
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and knowledge with the passage of the years, it stands to 
reason that this gain should be reflected in his writing. Mr. 
Warner’s story, ‘* A Little Journey in the World,” that ap- 
peared some years ago was a notable study of those con- 
ditions of American life which bring the conscience and 
culture of sheltered country communities into the wholly 
different atmosphere of plutocracy and luxury in our great 
cities. The characters of that story and its general theme 
reappeared in Mr. Warner’s next novel, “The Golden 
House.” Now comes a new book, ‘* That Fortune,” which 
completes the trilogy. Each of these three books stands 
alone as a separate story, but they may well be read to- 
gether, and those who have not read ** A Little Journey in the 
World” and ‘*‘A Golden House” should seize the present 
opportunity and take up the three books together. The 
theme concerns, first, the building up, second, the use, and 
third, the loss, of a great modern American fortune, and 
the relation of these vicissitudes to character and society. 


The Span o’ Life. A Tale of Louisbourg and Quebec. 
By William McLennan and J. N. Mcllwraith. 
12mo, pp. 308. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
$1.75. 

The pronounced success of the Canadian historical ro- 
mance * The Span O’ Life” is only another evidence of the 
American reading public’s appreciation of the type of novel 
represented by the works of Sir Walter Scott and James 
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Fenimore Cooper. The authors of ‘‘The Span O’ Life,” 
Messrs. William McLennan and J. N. MclIlwraith have 
drawn on their intimate knowledge of Canadian history. 
and have found in certain Canadian heroes of the past the 
originals of several of their secondary characters. 


The Launching of a Man. By Stanley Waterloo. 12mo, 
pp. 285. Chicago: Rand, McNally & Co. $1.25. 

It is a pleasure to find Stanley Waterloo’s good work in 
literature growing better. It isan evidence of high qualities of 
physical and mental endowment, and also of moral purpose, 
when men whose vigor has been for years incessantly 
poured without reserve into the responsible work of daily 
journalism should also produce books of a pure and true 
literary quality. Eugene Field and Harold Frederic were 
of that type, but they have laid down their pens. Mr. 
Waterloo gives no sign of weariness or cynicism, although 
he continues to date his letters from the Chicago Press 
Club, of which heis President. ‘*The Launching of a Man” 
is intended to interpret to the world at large the process by 
which,—not only among the colleges of Michigan, Wiscon- 
sin, and the Northwest, but also throughout the whole 
country,—the raw material of manhood passes from the 
farm, or from the life of the humble village home—through 
the American common school to the democratic college, 
and thence out into the life of struggle and action. In 
a country which has no classes, and which gives every 
stout-hearted lad his equal opportunity, the country col- 
lege is the gateway through which scores of thousands of 
young Americans are constantly passing to take their 
places in the great, splendid world of “Things as They 
Are.” Mr. Waterloo keeps his perfect sympathy with 
youth, and forgets nothing of how the right-minded young 
western American feels, and thinks, and is bound to act 
under given circumstances. Mr. Waterloo is also a devot2e 
of nature. Whether he is writing this last story of the 
young collegian of Michigan, or the story of Ab, the prehis- 
toric youth of the stone age, the human being as Mr. Water- 
loo shows him is simply a child of that great Mother Nature 
whose children also include the beasts and the trees. 


Espiritu Santo. By Henrietta Dana Skinner. 12mo, 
pp. 829. New York: Harper & Brothers. $1.25. 


Mrs. Skinner’s novel may be described as a grand opera 
atory, since the chief characters are two brothers who are 
celebrated singers in the Paris Opera. The love story in the 
book was suggested, it is said, by an episode in the life of 
the young queen Mercedes of Spain, with whom Mrs. Skin- 
ner, then Miss Dana, was a schoolmate and intimate friend 
in the year 1874. It may not be generally known or remem- 
bered that the letters describing the young queen and her 
school life published in the old Scribner’s Monthly under the 
title of ** A Queen at School,” and afterwards translated irto 
French and Spanish and published in Paris and Madrid, 
were written by Miss Dana. 


The Capsina. By E. F. Benson. 12mo, pp. 3338. New 

York : Harper & Brothers. $1.50. 

“The Capsina,” believed by most of the critics to repre- 
sent the best work yet done by Mr. Benson, like its prede- 
cessor, ** The Vintage,” has to do with Greek history. and is 
as far removed as possible in structure and motive from 
**Dodo,” the story which gave Mr. Benson his first reputa- 
tion as a writer. ** The Capsina”’ isa patriotic Greek woman 
whoengages in privateering on the coasts and in venturesome 
inland expeditions during the war for independence in 1821. 
Intense patriotism is the keynote of the character and of 
the book. 


The Pedagogues: A Story of the Harvard Summer 
School. By Arthur Stanwood Pier. 12mo, pp. 
287. Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. $1.25. 


“The Pedagogues”’ is a bright little tale of a phase of 
American summer life that we believe has not before been 
exploited by the story writers. While we should hesitate to 
believe that the chief characters of the story are fairly typi- 
eal of either Harvard Summer School instructors or their 
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pupils, some of the foibles that are commonly ascribed to 
Harvard men stand out in bold relief; and if any one were 
to take the book so seriously as to derive from it any lasting 
impression of the Harvard spirit and methods of instruc- 
tion, such an impression would not be wholly favorable. 
But the writer was far more interested in the people who 
attended the Harvard Summer School than in the school 
itself, and his portraiture is, on the whole, far from dis- 
pleasing. : 


A Civilian Attaché. A Story of a Frontier Army Post. 
By Helen Dawes Brown. 16mo, pp. 161. New 
York : Charles Scribner’s Sons. 75 cents. 

“A Civilian Attaché” is a story of that frontier army 
life of which the world at large has only an occasional 
glimpse, and that is usually furnished by Captain King or 
some other army man to the manner born. The distinction 
of this little book is that it was written by a woman not “tin 
the army,’”? who won literary reputation some years ago 
through the publication of ** Two College Girls.” 


Sand ’n’ Bushes. By Maria Louise Pool. 12mo, pp. 
365. Chicago: Herbert S. Stone & Co. $1.50. 

The last work of the late Maria Louise Pool took the 
form of astory of a horseback tour in Cape Cod. It is an 
amusing tale, and brings out much of the dry humor and 
other original traits of the natives of that corner of New 
England. 

“If I Were a Man.” The Story of a New-Southerner. 
By Harrison Robertson. 16mo, pp. 190. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 75 cents. 

“If I Were a Man” is a newspaper man’s story of love 


and politics. It narrates incidents in the recent political 
history of Kentucky which are so like the actual facts that. 
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a non-resident of that State can hardly convince himself 
that he is not reading a real history. The author assures us, 
however, that he has freely modified facts for the purposes 
of fiction. The characters, with one minor exception, are 
imaginary, and it must not be assumed that they areintended 
as either portraits or caricatures of real persons. Mr. Rob- 
ertson is the managing editor of the Louisville Courier- 
Journal. 


SOME BOOKS OF VERSE AND DRAMA. 


‘he Man with the Hoe, and Other Poems. By Edwin 

Markham. 12mo, pp. 134. New York: Doubleday 

& McClure Company. $1. 

Mr. Edwin Markham’s poem, ** The Man with the Hoe,” 
inspired by the painting by Jean Francois Millet of that 
tiame, has produced more stir than any poem written by an 
American in many decades. Mr. Markham’s verses have 
appeared in Scribner’s, the Century, the Atlantic, San Fran- 
cisco Examiner, and other periodicals, but not all of them 
together have aroused one thousandth part the interest 
brought forth by the title poem of his new volume. To un- 
derstand how its powerful, sonorous verses have captured 
the ears of Americans, it is only necessary to read the daily 
papers, especially in the West. Mr. Markham has waited 
many years for this recognition, as he is not a young man. 
He was born in Oregon City, Oregon, in 1852, his ancestry be- 
ing of the New England colonial stock. He was the youngest 
son of pioneer parents who shortly before his birth had 
crossed the plains from Michigan. His father died before 
Markham was five years old, and with his mother and 
brothers he settled in a wild, beautiful region in central 
California, where he grew up in the rough school of a West- 
ern cattle ranch. Mr. Markham earned his way through the 
State normal school at San Jose, California, studied law but 
did not practice, and after various positions in educational 
work he came to his present place of head master of the 
Tompkins Observation School, Oakland, which is connected 
with the University of California. Mr. Markham has pub- 
lished two volumes of his fugitive poems, one called ‘In 
Earth’s Shadow,” and the other the book before us, ** The 
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Man with the Hoe, and Other Poems.” ‘*The Man with the 
Hoe” is not the only one of Mr. Markham’s poems which 
laments social wrong and injustice. That theme is found 
with a softening note of Christian humanitarianism in verse 
after verse through the volumes of his poetic writings. 


When Cupid Calls. By Tom Hall. 12mo, pp. 119. New 
York: E. R. Herrick & Co. $1.50. 
Mr. Hall has collected in the volume dedicated to his 
mother, the light vers de societé which we have become 
familiar with in the comic periodicals. 


Poems. By Mena KempOgan. 16mo, pp. 156. Indian- 
apolis : The Bowen-Merrill Company. 

There are many pretty thoughts prettily expressed in 
this volume, dedicated to James Whitcomb Riley, and there 
is a quaint and old-fashioned note running through many of 
the verses, that is not without its suggestion of the Hoosier 
poet. 

Poems. By Richard Realf. With a Memoir by Rich- 
ard J. Hinton. 12mo, pp. exiii—232. New York: 
Funk & Wagnalls Company. $2.50. 

A large part of this volume containing the collected 
poems of the late Richard Realf is occupied with a memoir 
by Realf’s friend, Richard J. Hinton, who sketches the life 
of the * poet, soldier and workman.” Realf was but forty- 
four years of age when he died, but his life was one so full 
of storm and stress and activity, that he seemed to his con- 
temporaries to be an older man. In his intensely occupied 
life he found time to produce a quantity of verse, some of 
which, especially the lyrics and sonnets, are fine in their 
mastery of English rhythm. 


Along the Trail. By Richard Hovey. 16mo, pp. 115. 

Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. $1.50. 

In Mr. Hovey’s new volume of verses one notes a de- 
parture in several instances from his well beloved realm 
of Vagabondia, witness ‘The Word of the Lord from Ha- 
vana,” * The Call of the Bugles,” ** Unmanifest Destiny,” and 
** America,” all of which deal with the stirring public topics 
of the late war with Spain. A second division of the book is 








composed of love lyrics, and a fourth of various occasional 
poems delivered at Psi Upsilon Fraternity meetings and 
elsewhere, and Mr. Hovey loses none of the esteem which he 
has won for the virile fibre that distinguishes him from most 
of the minor poets of the day. 


Rubdiyaét of Omar Khayyém. Translated by Edward 
FitzGerald. With Preface by Nathan Haskell Dole. 
24mo, pp. 71. Portland, Maine : Thomas B. Mosher. 
Boards, 25 cents. 

Of the many recent efforts to popularize the Rubd&uyat 
of Omar Khayydm, none, so far as the publishers are con- 
cerned, seems more successful than ** The Vest Pocket Omar,” 
published by Thomas B. Mosher, with a preface by Nathan 
Haskell Dole, the American authority on Omar Khayydém. 
It contains a pronouncing vocabulary of the Persian names 
in the translation, and the text is FitzGerald’s final version, 
with his entire notes. 


Sea Drift. By Grace Ellery Channing. 12mo, pp. 90. 

Boston : Small, Maynard & Co. $1.50. 

Miss Channing’s verses are gathered in a pretty little 
volume which is dedicated to her father. Some of the 
lyrics are remarkably fine in feeling and delicate in ex- 
pression, as * In a Medicean Garden,” and “* Walt Whitman.” 


Heroes of the. Spanish-American War, and Lyre and 
Sword of Spain. By Theodore F. Price. 12mo, pp. 


220. Cape May, New Jersey: Published by the 
Author. $1.25. 


Mr. Price has done into verse the warlike deeds of the 
soldiers at Santiago and Manila, dedicating his volume to 
Admiral George Dewey. The unfortunate Maine, Mr. 
McKinley, Admiral Dewey, the battle of Manila, and other 
subjects, are celebrated in verse with much patriotic en- 
thusiasm. 


Lucifer. A Theological Tragedy. By George San- 
tayana. 16mo, pp. 187. Chicago: Herbert S. Stone 
& Co. $1.25. 


As its sub-title denotes, Professor Santayana’s poem is 
a theological tragedy. The dramatis personae include The 
Risen Christ, Michael the Archangel, Saint Peter, Lucifer, 
Mephistopheles, Zeus, Aphrodite, and lesser mythological 
nobilities. Professor Santayana, who holds the chair of 
philosophy of Harvard University, can, of course undertake 
such an ambitious work without the fear of anticlimax, and 
the well constructed lines and simplicity of word selection 
make the verses easier reading than one would have an- 
ticipated with the theological argument in poetry. 


The Song of the Wave, and Other Poems. By George 
Cabot Lodge. 12mo, pp. 185. New York: Charles 
Seribner’s Sons. $1.50. 

Mr. Lodge’s volume is named from the opening numbers, 
which sing of the ocean and its might. His verses through- 
out are characterized bya tremendous and often extreme 
sonorousness and energy. The volume is dedicated to the 
poet Giacomo Leopardi, and seems to show at various points 
evidences of the influences of the Italians. 


Compiled by Charles Edmund Merrill, Jr. 
New York: Maynard, Merrill & Co. 


Yale Verse. 
12mo, pp. 160. 
$1.25. 

Mr. Merrill has selected from the files of the Yale Cou- 
rant, the Yale Literary Magazine, and the Yale Record, the 
undergraduate poetical efforts which seemed to him best 
worthy of perpetuation. The effort is somewhat ambitious, 
and we see none of the humorous composition with which 
the undergraduate poetical genius is usually associated. 
The number of contributors, several score, show that there 
is in our modern college a greater interest in poetical com- 
position of the serious sort than one would suspect in the 
face of the overwhelming attractions of football and boat- 
racing. 
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In Palestine. By Richard Watson Gilder. 16mo, pp. 
110. New York: The Century Company. $1. 

No volume of verse has appeared from the Editor of the 
Century for five years, before this prettily bound book. Its 
title is occasioned by Mr. Gilder’s travels in Greece and 
Palestine on a vacation, which doubtless brought him op- 
portunities for poetic thought and utterance, which arerarer 
in his busy life of editing the Century Magazine and working 
for tenement house reform and civic progress in many ways. 
The first division of the book is taken up with poems inspired 
by these Eastern travels; the second part is more distinctly 
lyrical; the third consists of songs of heroism in peace and 
battle, in which the late war with Spainis not without its 
inspiration, and the fourth with poems of occasion. One of 
these we think the finest of the volume, that inscribed in 
praise **Of One Who Neither Sees nor Hears,” Miss Helen 
Keller,—a very touching and truly poetic composition. 


Some Verses. By Helen Hay. 16mo, pp. 72. Chicago: 
Herbert S. Stone & Co. $1. 

Miss Hay’s dainty little volume, with its modest title, is 
dedicated to her father. Thescore of sonnets and the twen- 
ty-seven poems of various form that make it up show a mu- 
sical quality and tender fancy, together with an evidently 
sincere sympathy for nature, which are encouraging in a 
maiden effort. 

Within the Hedge. By Martha Gilbert Dickinson. 
12mo, pp. 127. New York: Doubleday & McClure 
Company. Boards, $1. 

Miss Dickinson’s verses have become well known to 
readers of the Atlantic, Century, Scribner's, Harper’s Maga- 
zine and other of the best periodicals in this country. This 
volume, which is bound and printed in exceedingly good 
taste, will be welcome to a considerable audience which has 
learned to admire Miss Dickinson’s work. Hersis a strenu- 
ous note, and with a vein of sadness in almost every stanza. 
The verses gathered here do not, as a literal interpretation 
of the title would suggest, deal chiefly with the poetic inter- 
pretation of nature, but nearly always with the sorrows and 
passions of the human heart. 


Seekers after God. By William Preston Johnston. 8vo, 

pp. 81. Louisville) Kentucky: John P. Morton 

& Co. j 

The late Colonel Johnston, whose death we announce in 
the obituary department of this number of the REVIEW oF 
REVIEWS, has gathered in this volume a number of sonnets, 
each devoted to the hitting off of one of the great men of 
history who in his own way and his own time sought after 
God, from Pythagoras to Bishop Pattison. 


Songs of Good Fighting. By Eugene R. White. 8vo, 
pp. 48. Boston: Lamson, Wolffe & Co. Boards, $1. 
Mr. Eugene R. White is a young Baltimore man, a 

graduate of Johns Hopkins University, and this is his first 

published collection of verses. They are rarely homogeneous 
in their quality, and show that Mr. White has decided for 
himself, at least during the period of work that these cover, 
that his inspiration was fittest for one thing,—to write stir- 
ring sea ballads, with a very piratical dash and a stormy 
swing. The style of many of them is modeled closely after 
Mr. Kipling’s ballad work. 


War is Kind. By Stephen Crane. 8vo, pp. 96. New 
York: Frederick A. Stokes Company. Boards, 
$2.50. 

Of all of our contemporaneous writers Mr. Stephen 
Crane, in prose or verse, is certainly nearest in his art to 
the peculiar thing that. Mr. Will Bradley is in his art, and it 
is rarely appropriate that Mr. Bradley should have given 
his daring talents to the printing and illustrating of this 
volume. It is printed in the most unconventional and un- 
expected ways, on dark gray paper, with frequent em- 
bellishments of a symbolic or purely ornamental kind, by 
Mr. Bradley, who is reported as considering this the acmeof 
his unusual style of art. The opening and title poem of the 
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book, ‘“*War is Kind,” consists of two thoroughly fine 
stanzas. quite worthy of the author of *‘ The Red Badge of 
Courage.” The verses as a whole are as various, as daring 
and as vague as Mr. Crane loves to be, with always, it seems 
to us. a little touch of genius to save a thoroughly morbid 
mood. 

A Pastoral in Two 
12mo, pp. 140. New 


Pan and the Young Shepherd. 
Acts. By Maurice Hewlett. 
York: John Lane. $1.25. 
Mr. Hewlett, the author-of ‘The Forest Lovers,” has 

made a fine pastoral poem in this new volume from his pen, 

and Mr. John Lane, the publisher, has made it in type, cover 
and paper thoroughly harmonious with the subject. As 
every one who read * The Forest Lovers” knows, Mr. Hew- 
lett has undoubtedly the classic sympathy for the forest, 

the fields, and those that in them dwell, and, in addition, a 

very pretty humor that will leave his readers very well sat- 

istied to find him invading the field of Horace and Homer. 

Alladine and Palomides. Interior. The Death of Tin- 
tagiles. By Maurice Maeterlinck. Translated by 
Alfred Sutro and William Archer. 8vo, pp. 126. 
Chicago: Charles H. Sergel Company. $1.25. 

The editors of the Modern Plays Series, Mr. R. Brimley 
Johnson and Mr. N. Erichsen, have selected for Maeter- 
linck’s contribution to the series, the three brief dramas, 
* Alladine and Palomides,” ** Interior,” and ** The Death of 
Tintagiles,” characteristic productions of Maeterlinck which 
were written about five years ago, being the last of the series 
that began with ** The Princess Maleine.”’ The editors call 
the series ** dramas of unconsciousness and instinct,” which 
is somewhat vague until one has read Maeterlinck, and ap- 
preciated the curious fatalism which runs through them all, 
and which he knows so well how to present in symbolic 
guise. The translators of Three Plays are Alfred Sutro and 
William Archer. 

The Dawn. By Emile Verhaeren. Translated by Ar- 
thur Symons. 8vo, pp. 110. Chicago: Charles H. 
Sergel Company. $1.25. 


The Storm. By Ostrovsky. Translated by Constance 


Garnett. 8vo, pp. 120. Chicago: Charles H. Sergel 
Company. $1.25. 


In the same series of Modern Plays comes this work of 
Verhaeren, which has the added advantage of being trans- 
lated with the delicate, sympathetic and scholarly touch of 
Mr. Arthur Symons. A third volume in the Modern Play 
Series represents the Russian play of to-day, in Ostrovsky’s 
“The Storm,” translated by Constance Garnett. The play 
consists of a keen analysis of the provincial society in which 
civilized Europe has as yet not obtained dominion. Ob- 
strovsky, the author of **The Storm,’ was born in Moscow 
in 1823, and died in 1886, and is generally considered to be the 
greatest of the Russian dramatists. He has been called ‘‘a 
specialist in the natural history of the Russian merchant.” 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 


From Sea to Sea: Letters of Travel. By Rudyard Kip- 
ling. 2 Vols., 12mo, pp. 460—400. New York: 
Doubleday & McClure Company. $2. 

It is no trifling boon to the admiring reader of Kip- 
ling, and also to the lover of good descriptive letters of 
travel. to have these two little volumes, edited by Mr. Kip- 
ling himself, of the letters that he wrote for newspapers in 
India from 1887 to 1889. Kipling was then twenty-four or 
twenty-five years old. This was the period of his ‘* Plain 
Tales from the Hills” and those first literary efforts that 
caught the attention of the world. The newspaper letters 
now reprinted were, of course, dashed off with no thought 
of their ever having any more than ephemeral interest for 
the local public to which they were addressed. But they 
are capital, and would deserve to be put in book form on 
their own merits, even if they did not borrow interest from 
the subsequent fame of their writer. 


The Break-up of China. With an Account of Its Pres- 
ent Commerce, Currency, Waterways, Armies, 
Railways, Politics, and Future Prospects. By 
Lord Charles Beresford. 8vo, pp. xxii—491. New 
York : Harper & Brothers. $3. 

Lord Charles Beresford’s famous trip to China last year 
on behalf of the Associated Chambers of Commerce of Great 
Britain was very much more than acursory junket. It in- 
volved a thorough and valuable investigation of practical 
conditions in China,—industrial, governmental, military, and 
political in the international sense. The present attractive 
volume is Lord Beresford’s report. He stqutly opposes the 
policy of the dismemberment of the Chinese Empire, and 
advocates the doctrine that Great Britain should take the 
lead in supporting the integrity of China, at the same time 
assisting in the reform of the Chinese army and the internal 
system of government, in the same spirit in which Sir 
Robert Hart has reformed and managed the Chinese customs 
service. 


Puerto Rico: Its Conditions and Possibilities. By 
William Dinwiddie. 8vo, pp. 294. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. $2.50. 

Mr. Dinwiddie’s study of Porto Rico is similar in scope 
and method to the admirable books on Cuba recently pub- 
lished by Messrs. Clark and Porter. Mr. Dinwiddie gives just 
the kind of information that would naturally be sought by 
any citizen of the United States who contemplates making 
investments or engaging in any form of industrial enterprise 
in our new acquisition, The author acquired his information 
while acting as correspondent for Harper’s Weekly in Porto 
Rico. He devoted special attention to coffee, sugar, and 
small-fruit plantations, and also studied the opportunities 
for investment in railroads, ice plants, cattle raising, dairy 
farming and manufacturing. He investigated the cost of 
living and the price of labor, and the results of all this 
study are embodied in the present volume. 


On the Edge of the Empire. By Edgar Jepson and 
Captain D. Beames. 12mo, pp. 275. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 

The authors of this volume are thoroughly familiar 
with the Indian military and civil service. Their book tells 
us a great deal about happenings in the native Indian regi- 
ments and about the home life of the natives. It has been 
suggested as good collateral reading for Kipling’s stories, 


On the Birds’ Highway. By Reginald Heber Howe, Jr. 
12mo, pp. 175. Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. #2. 
Mr. Howe has written with the ornithologist’s enthusi- 

asm of the birds which frequent the better-known New 

England and New York resorts at different seasons of the 

year. Photographic illustrations are included in the volume, 

and an appendix contains lists of birds observed at several 
of the localities mentioned in the text. 


HISTORY. 


The Constitution of the United States: A Critical Dis- 
cussion of its Genesis, Development and Interpre- 
tation. By John Randolph Tucker, LL.D. Edited 
by Henry St. George Tucker. 2 Vols. Large 8vo, 
pp. xxviii—518, v—1015. Chicago: Callaghan & 
Company. 

At the time of his death in February, 1897, the Hon. John 
Randolph Tucker of Virginia, eminent as a lawyer and a 
statesman, was somewhere near the end of the first draft.of 
a great work on American constitutional law. It is needless 
to tell American lawyers and public men that Mr. Tucker 
was regarded by his contemporaries both North and South 
as one of the foremost students and expounders of the Con- 
stitution. It is an interesting fact that he had come by in- 
heritance, as it were, into possession of a great aptitude for 
the law. His father was Henry St. George Tucker, president 
of the Court of Appeals of Virginia, and his grandfather, 
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also of that court, wrote the first commentary on the Con- 
stitution of the United States. His son, Henry St. George 
Tucker, who has carefully edited the present work and 
carried it through the press, has succeeded his father as 
professor of constitutional and international law and equity 
in the Washington and Lee University. This great work is 
at once historical, philosophical and practical in its method. 
The style and manner of the book are direct and clear, and 
the editor has been exceedingly wise in refraining from any 
attempt to correct and improve the diction by eliminating 
colloquialisms due to the manner in which the chapters were 
dictated in the original draft. This noble work will at once 
take its place among the most valued standard authorities 
on American constitutional law. 


Reminiscences. By Justin McCarthy. 2 Vols., 8vo, 
pp. 887—424. New York: Harper & Brothers. $4.50. 


Mr. Justin McCarthy for a great many years has been in 
the very heart of the political, literary, journalistic and 
artistic world of the British Islands, and he has also known 
many peoplein America and other countries. These volumes 
of reminiscence have been rather severely criticised in Lon- 
don for their amiability. But, of course, in its kindliness 
lies the great charm of such writing. Mr. McCarthy has 
given us rather desultory chapters, but replete with char- 
acter sketching and anecdote, and, fortunately, well in- 
dexed. He avoids, very properly, much allusion to living 
contemporaries, but gives us most sympathetic and valuable 
reminiscences of such men as Matthew Arnold, John Bright, 
Charles and Louis Blane, Thomas Carlyle, Lord Randolph 
Churchill, Richard Cobden, Charles Dickens, Benjamin 
Disraeli, Ralph Waldo Emerson, the American Field broth- 
ers, William E. Forster, Froude, Thackeray, Gladstone 
(of course) and, not to follow the alphabet any further, 
almost every really significant personage of the last half 
century. The volumes are in no sense autobiographical. 
They are not about Mr. McCarthy himself, but about other 
people. They are delightful reading. 


The History of South Carolina Under the Royal Gov- 
ernment, 1719-1776. By Edward McCrady. 8vo, pp. 
xxviii—847. New York : The Macmillan Company. 
$3.50. 

Perhaps the most noteworthy of recent contributions to 
our colonial history is the work on South Carolina by Gen. 
Edward McCrady, a learned lawyer of that State. General 
McCrady’s earlier volume, devoted to the period of proprie- 
tary government, was noticed in these columns at the time 
of its appearance. The present volume covers the period of 
the royal government, 1719-76. General McCrady has spared 
no pains to provide a full and trustworthy account of the 
colonial origins of the Palmetto State. His volume on the 
proprietary government was enthusiastically received by 
all students of Southern history. His point of view has been 
described as that of the historian, rather than that of the 
native South Carolinian. Throughout his work there is no 
attempt to exploit particular persons or events at the ex- 
pense of historical accuracy, but, on the contrary, the nar- 
rative is remarkable for its evenness and calmness of tone; 
indeed, if any criticism were to be passed upon the work it 
might possibly be said that the more significant passages of 
the history have not been brought out and separated from 
the less important episodes with sufficient clearness. 


The Study of History in Schools. Report to the Amer- 
ican Educational Association by the Committee of 
Seven. 12mo, pp. 267. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 50 cents. 

A valuable report on the study of history in schools 
made to the American Historical Association by its com- 
mittee of seven has been published by the Association. This 
report discusses all the important phases of the problem, 
makes definite and important recommendations, and pre- 
sents in the form of appendixes a great deal of information 
about present methods of history teaching in American, 
German, French, English and Canadian schools, with bib- 
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liographies and lists of maps and atlases. The book is 
invaluable to every teacher of history in the United States. 


Source-Book of American History. Edited by Albert 
Bushnell Hart. 12mo, pp. xlvi—408. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 60 cents. 


In a single volume Professor Hart has gathered docu- 
ments illustrating every period of American history, from 
the discovery by Columbus to the recent war with Spain. 
The materials thus gathered may fairly be termed “ sources 
of American history.” They have been edited for use in 
schools, and are interesting to all classes of readers, old and 
young. Professor Hart has added brief bibliographical notes. 


Side Lights of American History. By Henry E. Elson. 
12mo, pp. 398. New York: The Macmillan Com- 


pany. 75 cents. 


Mr. Elson has undertaken to present for the period of 
our national history before the Civil War a series of ** pic- 
tures on a larger scale” of some of the more important 
events. His book is intended to supplement the ordinary 
historical text-book. No effort is made to provide connect- 
ives, but each episode is treated by itself, and, as the title 
partially indicates, these episodes are not in themselves the 
most important or crucial events in our history, but rather 
the events which throw the best side-lights on the general 
course of the historical narrative. For example, after the 
account of the adoption of the Declaration of Independence, 
the framing of the Constitution and the inauguration of 
Washington, chapters are devoted to the Alien and Sedition 
Laws, Fulton and the steamboat, the Lewis and Clarke expe- 
dition, the conspiracy of Aaron Burr, the Missouri Compro- 
mise, the Monroe Doctrine, Lafayette’s visit, the Caroline 
affair, the campaign of 1840, the discovery of gold in Cali- 
fornia, the underground railroad, the Kansas-Nebraska bill, 
the Lincoln-Douglas debates, the history of political parties, 
and the relation of the States to the nation. Each of these 
subjects is treated in a popular and interesting way. The 
writer has purposely chosen subjects as unlike in character 
as practicable, so that as many as possible of the important 
aspects of our national growth may be presented to the 
reader. The book is well calculated to stimulate further 


research, 


Reminiscences of the Santiago Campaign. By John 
Bigelow, Jr. 12mo, pp. 188. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. $1.25. 


Japtain Bigelow’s little volume on the Santiago cam- 
paign is valuable as a frank and straightforward expression 
of an American officer’s views of the abuses and shortcom- 
ings displayed in various departments of our military serv- 
ice during the Spanish war. Captain Bigelow was in com- 
mand of the Tenth Regiment (colored) of the United States 
Cavalry, and was wounded in action. 


Story of the Huguenots. By F. A. Mann. 12mo, pp. 197. 
St. Augustine, Florida: Mann & Mann. Paper, 50 
cents. 

Mr. F. A. Mann, of St. Augustine, Florida, has published 
the “* Story of the Huguenots.” Mr. Mann hasgiven his work 
the form of a piece of fiction, but has incorporated in it many 
historical facts relating to the earlier Huguenot settlements 
in Florida and the successive struggles of the French, Span- 
iards and Indians during the sixteenth century. 


Russia in Asia. A Record and a Study : 1558-1899. By 
Alexis Krausse. 8vo, pp. 411. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. $4. 


Just at this time, when the growth of Asiatic Russia is 
of such absorbing interest to statesmen and financiers all 
over the world, it is most important that we should have the 
subject treated on historical lines. This is what has been 
attempted by Alexis Krausse in a volume of 400 pages. The 
chapters specially interesting to Americans perhaps are those 
on the new Siberian railway, the relations between Russia 
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and China, and Russia and England. The volume is sup- 
plied with twelve maps and a bibliography of authorities on 
Asiatic Russia. It is written from the British point of view. 


Our Conquests in the Pacific. By Oscar King Davis. 
12mo, pp. 352. New York: Frederick A. Stokes 
Company. $1.25. 

Mr. Oscar King Davis, the special correspondent of the 
New York Sun at Manila from May to December, 1898, has 
reprinted his letters to that journal, describing scenes and 
events during the American occupation. These letters 
justly acquired a high reputation for the light which they 
cast on new and untried conditions. Half-tone illustrations 
accompany the text. 


A History of Gambling. By John Ashton. 8vo, pp. 
xxii—286. London: Duckworth & Co. New York 
and Chicago: Herbert S. Stone & Co. 

Mr. John Ashton, the author of “Social Life in the 
Reign of Queen Anne,’’ has investigated the history of 
gambling in England, and the result is a volume of nearly 
300 pages, containing much interesting and curious material 
of an anecdotal and gossipy character. 


Memoirs of the Duc de Saint-Simon on the Times of 
Louis XIV. and the Regency. Translated and 
Abridged by Katharine Prescott Wormeley. 4 
Vols., 8vo, pp. 345—330—345—396. Boston: Hardy, 
Pratt & Co. Sold by subscription. 

The Prince de Ligne. His Memoirs, Letters, and Mis- 
cellaneous Papers. Selected and Translated by 
Katharine Prescott Wormeley. With Introduction 
and Preface by C.-A. Sainte-Beuve and Madame 
de Stat#l-Holstein. 2 Vols., 8vo, pp. 328—324. Bos- 
ton: Hardy, Pratt & Co. Sold by subscription. 

The Correspondence of Madame, Princess Palatine ; of 
Marie-Adélaide de Savoie ; and of Madame de Main- 
tenon. With Introductions from C.-A. Sainte- 
Beuve. Selected and Translated by Katharine 
Prescott Wormeley. 8vo, pp. 326. Boston: Hardy, 
Pratt & Co. Sold by subscription. 

The Book of the Ladies (Illustrious Dames). By Pierre 
de Bourdeille. With Elucidations on Some of Those 
Ladies by C.-A. Sainte-Beuve. Translated by Kath- 
arine Prescott Wormeley. 8vo, pp. 308. Boston : 
Hardy, Pratt & Co. Sold by subscription. 

By far the most important part of the * Versailles His- 
torical Series” recently published in Boston is the ** Memoirs 
of the Duc Saint-Simon.” Since the first publication of ex- 
tracts from these memoirs in the latter part of the eigh- 
teenth century they have held the first rank among the 
writings of theirkind. George Ticknor indeed declared that 
they were in their way “the greatest history ever written, 
the greatest portrait gallery ever painted.’? They have 
made the age of Louis XIV. and that of the Regency to live 
again for us. Miss Wormeley has translated and arranged 
in the present edition about one fourth of the original ma- 
terial, but that the most important fourth, from the his- 
torical point of view. The translation has been made from 
the best existing French edition, that of M. Chéruel, which 
was carefully collated with the original manuscript. The 
photogravure illustrations are nearly all from the original 
paintings by great artists of their time, while the typogra- 
phy and the press work leave nothing to be desired. Two 
volumes in the series are devoted to the memoirs of the 
Prince de Ligne, the personal friend of Marie Antoinette, of 
the Empress Catherine of Russia and of Joseph II. of Aus- 
tria, and the correspondent of Frederick the Great, Stanis- 
laus Poniatowski, King of Poland, Voltaire, Rousseau, 
Beaumarchais and many other celebrities of that time. 
Another volume is taken up with the correspondence of the 
Princess Palatine, Marie-Adelaide de Savoie, and Madame 
de Maintenon, three contemporary writers of great indi- 
viduality, while the last volume in the series called “The 
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Book of the Ladies” and published in Europe as the ‘** Dames 
Illustres,”’ by the Abbé de Brantéme, who accompanied 
Mary Stuart to Scotland, antedates all the other volumes 
and describes the courtsof Henry II., Francois II. and Charles 
IX. These eight volumes are published in a uniform series, 
and the same scheme of illustration is maintained through 
all. Each volume is well indexed, and paper and binding 
are of approved library quality. Miss Wormeley’s ability 
as a translator was fully demonstrated by her celebrated 
editions of Balzac and Moliere. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Eugénie, Empress of the French. By Clara Tschudi. 
Translated by E. M. Cope. 8vo, pp. 283. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. $3. 

A translation has been made of the sketch of the Em- 
press Eugénie, by Clara Tschudi, the gifted Norwegian 
writer who had before written the life of Marie Antoinette. 
After this life of Eugénie had met with an enthusiastic re- 
ception in Scandinavia it was translated into German and 
Italian. Its success in three countries of Europe seems to 
have justified an English translation. 


Cosimo De Medici. By K. Dorothea Ewart. 12mo, pp. 
237. New York: The Macmillan Company. 75 
cents. 

To Macmillan’s series of ‘Foreign Statesmen’ Miss 
Ewart has contributed an enthusiastic sketch of Cosimo de 
Medici, whom she characterizes as ‘‘a statesman who re- 
quired little less tenacity of purpose than a Bismarck, little 
less diplomatic skill than a Richelieu,” though he was 
master of only a little city-state with a few thousand in- 
habitants; while his diplomacy was conducted among other 
states of the same size and seldom extended beyond Italy. 
It is a picture of statesmanship in miniature. 


Phillips Brooks. By M. A. DeWolfe Howe. 16mo, pp. 
xviii—120. Boston : Small, Maynard & Co. 7% cents. 
David G. Farragut. By James Barnes. 16mo, pp. 
xviii—132. Boston : Small, Maynard & Co. 75 cents. 
Robert E. Lee. By William P. Trent. 16mo, pp. xviii 

—135. Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. 7% cents. 
James Russell Lowell. By Edward Everett Hale, Jr. 

16mo, pp. xviii—128. Boston: Small, Maynard & 

Co. 75 cents. 

Daniel Webster. By Norman Hapgood. 16mo, pp. xvi 
—119. Boston : Small, Maynard & Co. 75 cents. 
The “* Beacon Biographies” is the title given to an at- 

tractive series of brief lives of notable American personali- 
ties. This series is designed to meet the needs of busy peo- 
ple who cannot spare the time to delve in the larger volumes 
of American biography, many of which are loaded with de- 
tails for which the general reader has little use. The 
**Beacon Biographies” are at once readable, practical and 
convenient. The things that the general reader cares most 
to know are given by competent writers, and each volume is 
equipped with a frontispiece portrait, a calendar of important 
dates, and a brief bibliography for further reading. The 
scheme is an excellent one, and the five volumes thus far 
issued wholly justify all the promises made by the pub- 
lishers. 

A Sketch of Anne Robert Jacques Turgot. 
63. Boston: Geo. H. Ellis. 

From Mr. James M. Barnard of Milton, Mass. we have 
received an interesting monograph on Turgot, to which is 
annexed a translation of Turgot’s celebrated letter to Dr. 
Price, of London, relative to the danger of America imitating 
Europe. 

Last of the Great Scouts. The Life Story of Col. Wil- 
liam F. Cody. By Helen Cody Wetmore. 8vo, pp. 
267. Duluth, Minnesota: Duluth Press Printing 


Company. $1.25. 


12mo, pp. 
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Mrs. Helen Cody Wetmore, of Duluth, Minn., has writ- 
ten the life-story of her brother, Col. William F. Cody 
(‘* Buffalo Bill”). The chief events in Colonel Cody’s life 
have been told before, and the public has grown tolerably 
familiar with them through the handbill literature of the 
“Wild West Show” and other advertising channels. Mrs. 
Wetmore gives something more than a glimpse of the fron- 
tier home life which made possible the winning of the great 
West for civilization. 


Who’s Who in America. A Biographical Dictionary of 
Living Men and Women of the United States. 
1899-1900. Edited by John W. Leonard. §8vo, pp. 
xxxii—822. Chicago: A. N. Marquis & Co. $2.75. 
This volume impresses us as an exceptionally complete 

and satisfactory fulfillment of the publishers’ promises, We 

have waited a long time in this country for a dictionary of 
living men and women, not necessarily of those personages 
of the very first rank and importance, but a book to which 
we may go to find the significant facts in the lives of thou- 
sands of Americans who at the present moment are most 
active in commercial, scientific, professional, and political 
life. Such a book we seem to have at last in ** Who’s Who 
in America.” The editor of this work has taken great pains 
to secure accuracy of data; and we are informed that each 
biographical sketch (and there are more than 8,000 of them) 
was submitted, wherever possible, to the subject for verifi- 
cation. A plain, brief statement of facts important to know 
in the lives of these living Americans is all that the book 
pretends to supply, and if we are not greatly mistaken that 
is precisely what the American public will most appreciate. 

“ Who’s Who” serves the purpose of a directory, as well as 

a biographical dictionary. The address of each person whose 

life is sketched is appended to the brief biography. 


Emma Willard and Her Pupils. 4to, pp. 895. New 

York: American Tract Society. $3.50. 

This volume contains biographical sketches of several 
thousand women who were pupils at Mrs. Emma Willard’s 
famous Troy Female Seminary during the first fifty years 
of that institution’s history (1822-72). These are prefaced by 
interesting sketches of Mrs. Willard herself and several of 
her associates in this pioneer work for the higher education 
of women. The volume is illustrated with portraits and 
views of the seminary buildings. 


SOCIOLOGY. 


The Races of Europe. A Sociological Study. By Wil- 
liam Z. Ripley. 2 Vols., 8vo, pp. 656—160. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. $6. 

This elaborate work by Dr. Ripley furnishes what has 
heretofore been lacking—at least among publications in the 
English language—an anthropologist’s description of the 
present living peoples of Europe. The interest and value of 
the work is greatly enhanced by the collection of more than 
200 portrait types gathered from all the European countries. 
A special study has been made of the European peasantry 
and their physical traits, such as the stature, color of hair 
and eyes, head, form and features. The historian and 
archeologist will find in this volume many suggestions re- 
garding the origin and migrations of European peoples. 
The author also traces the influence of geographical cir- 
cumstances in the determination of such social phe- 
nomena as suicide, divorce, and intellectuality. Of special 
interest to Americans in connection with our new policy of 
colonial expansion is the final chapter concerning the pos- 
sible adaptation of Europeans to the climate of the tropics. 
Very valuable also is the supplementary volume containing 
a selected bibliography of the anthropology and the ethnol- 
ogy of Europe, comprising nearly 2,000 titles and published 
by the trustees of the Boston Public Library. 


Between Cesar and Jesus. By George D. Herron. 
16mo, pp. 278. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & 
Co. 75 cents. : 

This little volume contains the lectures delivered by 
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Dr. Herron in Willard Hall, Chicago, for the Christian 
Citizenship League in the autumn of 1898, The general sub- 
ject of these lectures is the relation of the Christian con- 
science to the existing ‘social system. The titles of the 
lectures indicate the trend of Dr. Herron’s thought; they 
are as follows: ‘*The Ethical Tragedy of the Economic 
Problem,” ‘*The Social Sacrifice of Conscience,” ‘* Public 
Resources and Spiritual] Liberty,” ‘* Christian Doctrine and 
Private Property,’ **The Conflict of Christ with Civiliza- 
tion,” “‘Industrial Facts and Social Ideals” and ‘The 
Victory of Failure.’”’ Dr. Herron attacks trusts, monopolies 
and the private ownership of land. He arraigns modern 
civilization and conventional Christianity as responsible for 
most of the evils under which men suffer to-day. Dr. Her- 
ron’s zeal and earnestness are admired even by those who 
dissent from his conclusions. These Chicago lectures 
have attracted much attention and deserve the serious con- 
sideration of thoughtful men and women. 


Principles of Scientific Socialism. By Charles H. Vail. 
12mo, pp. 237. New York: Commonwealth Com- 
pany. Paper, 35 cents. 

The Rev. Charles H. Vail has made a compact state- 
ment of the case for socialism from an American point of 
view. Mr. Vail gives special attention in his book to the 
claims of socialism on the grounds of morality. He also dis- 
cusses specific economic problems, such as the origin of sur- 
plus value, cause and cure of poverty, rent and interest, 
industrial depressions, labor-saving machinery, and the law 
of wages. 


Higher Life for Working People. By W. Walker Ste- 
phens. 12mo, pp. 132. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. $1.25. 

Mr. W. Walker Stephens opens his discussion of modern 
social problems with a study of the condition of the unem- 
ployed, and the “submerged tenth” in Great Britain. He 
commends the Salvation Army social scheme and the farm 
colony at Hadleigh, and his recommendations for practical 
reform efforts are all along the lines of that enterprise. The 
other chapters of his book are especially applicable to Brit- 
ish conditions, but suggestive also to social reformers in 
other countries. . 


A Handbook of Labor Literature. Compiled by Helen 
Marot. 12mo, pp. 96. Philadelphia: Free Library 
of Economics and Political Science, 1315 Filbert 
St. $1. : 
The Free Library of Economics and Political Science, 

Philadelphia, has published a useful ‘Handbook of Labor 
Literature,” a classified and annotated list of the more 
important books and pamphlets in the English language. 
The library announces that besides loaning books on eco- 
nomics and political subjects, it will fill orders for the pur- 
chase of books and pamphlets made either personally or by 
letter, and to encourage reading on these lines a discount is 
given whenever possible on the list price. The library also 
furnishes lists of books to those requesting information in 
regard to literature or special subjects. There is no charge 
of any kind, but a request is made that a stamp be inclosed 
for reply. 


PSYCHOLOGY AND ETHICS. 


The Dawn of Reason ; or, Mental Traits in the Lower 
Animals. By James Weir, Jr. 12mo, pp. 247. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. $1.25. 


This book presents evidences of mental action of the 
lower animals in a clear, simple and brief form. The author 
has avoided technicalities, and has also resisted the temp- 
tation of the psychologist to indulge in metaphysics. Dr. 
Weir has relied for evidence on the results of his own inde- 
pendent study of biology at first hand, disregarding the 
second-hand data used by many of the authors once re- 
garded as standard authorities in this department of re- 
search, 





THE NEW BOOKS. 


The Psychology of Reasoning. Based on Experimental 
Researches in Hypnotism. By Alfred Binet. Trans- 
lated by Adam Gowans Whyte. 12mo, pp. 191. 
Chicago : The Open Court Publishing Company. 75 
cents. : 
This is a translation from the second French edition of 

Dr. Alfred Binet’s work. It is one of the few treatises on 

hypnotism pessessing a recognized scientific value. 


By Laura Mar- 
12mo, 


Studies in the Psychology of Woman. 
holm. Translated by Georgia A. Etchison. 
pp. 348. Chicago: Herbert S. Stone & Co. 
These ‘*Studies in the Psychology of Woman” will at- 

tract attention—if for no other reason—because they are a 
woman’s work. As the author very truly remarks in the 
preface, the very fact that such a work is undertaken from 
the feminine side might of itself be regarded as a contribu- 
tion to the psychology of woman. The analysis attempted 
by Miss Marholm can hardly fail to interest any woman who 
reads the book. 


The Philosophy of Memory, and Other Essays. By D. 

T. Smith. 8vo, pp. 203. Louisville, Kentucky: John 

P. Morton & Co. $1.25. 

The title essay of this volume deals with the “ relation 
of mind to the common force,”’ a theme which has been the 
subject of inquiry on the part of the writer for more than 
thirty years. The writer long ago took the ground that there 
probably could be no motion which, on final analysis, would 
not be found to be vibratory. This essay is chiefly an 
attempt to elucidate this proposition. There are other 
essays on ‘*The Philosophy of Emphasis,” ** The Functions 
of the Fluid Wedge,” **,\The Birth of a Planet’? and **The 
Laws of Riverflow.” 


A System of Ethics. By Friedrich Paulsen. Edited 
and Translated by Frank Thilly. 8vo, pp. xviii— 
723. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3. 

This is a translation of the fourth edition of Paulsen’s 
great work, or rather of the first three ** books” of that work, 
the first of which traces the historical development of the 
conceptions of life and moral philosophy from the times of the 
Greeks down to the present, while the second examines and 
answers the fundamental questions of ethics and the third 
applies these principles to our daily conduct, defining the 
different virtues and duties. Professor Thilly, the American 
editor and translator, has added notes and _ bibliographical 
references. The book is well fitted to introduce the begin- 
ner to the study of ethics, and represents the ripest German 
scholarship in this field. is 


EDUCATION. 


Educational Aims and Educational Values. By Paul 
H. Hanus. 12mo, pp. 211. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. $1. 

Professor Hanus of Harvard University has reprinted 
in this volume his essays on educational subjects which 
have recently appeared in the Educational Review. These 
essays have to do more especially with secondary schools 
and the preparation for secondary instruction. They ex- 
press the matured opinions of an expert. 


Handbook of British, Continental and Canadian Uni- 
versities, with Special Mention of the Courses Open 
toWomen. By Isabel Maddison. 8vo, pp. 174. New 
York : The Macmillan Company. 75 cents. 

It is significant of the recent progress in the opening of 
European universities and colleges to women that the Grad- 
uate Club of Bryn Mawr College, which three years ago 
published a handbook of courses for women in British, Con- 
tinental and Canadian universities, has now found it neces- 
sary to publish a new edition of the work, embracing in- 
formation of practically all of the European universities and 
colleges, since it has been found that all these institutions 
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have now opened their doors to women students. Most of 
the facts collected are as valuable to men students as to 
women students. The information has been obtained from 
the authorities of the different universities, and from calen- 
dars and other official publications. In its new form the 
handbook is a most convenient and useful publication. 


Yale. Her Campus, Class-Rooms, and Athletics. By 
Lewis Sheldon Welch and Walter Camp. 8vo, pp. 
xxv—628. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. $2.50. 

The last Yale book, the product of the joint authorship 
of Lewis Sheldon Welch and Walter Camp, will interest 
alike the old Yale man seeking to know the changes that 
have been wrought in Alma Mater since his student days 
and the prospective freshman just making choice of his col- 
lege home. Incidentally, also, the sophomore, who already 
knows all that is to be found between the covers of the blue- 
bound volume, will read the book to see what mistakes have 
been made by the authors. It is needless to say that Yale 
enthusiasm abounds throughout the 600 pages, and the inner 
life of the university—its scholarship, its athletics and its 
journalism—are attractively and adequately set forth. The 
book is profusely illustrated. 


Ninth Report of the Free Public Library Commission 
of Massachusetts. 1899. Large 8vo, pp. 465. Bos- 
ton: Wright & Potter Printing Co., 18 Post Office 
Square. 

The latest report of the Free Public Library Commis- 
sion of Massachusetts takes the form of a special descriptive 
and illustrated account of the progress of Massachusetts up 
to date in the founding and operation of public libraries. 
The showing is a marvelously interesting one. Less than 
one-half of 1 per cent. of the people of Massachusetts are 
without public libraries. The State has more than 2,500,000 
people, and the seven towns which are without public 
libraries are decaying communities which in the aggregate 
have only ten thousand people. Massachusetts leads the 
whole world in the free public library movement. The 
report shows a great number. of well-excuted half-tone 
pictures of the attractive library buildings of the State. 


CRITICISM. 


Critical Stud- 
New 


Henrik Ibsen. Bjérnstjerne Bjdrnson. 
ies. By George Brandes. 8vo, pp. xvi—171. 
York: The Macmillan Company. $2.50. 
These appreciations of Ibsen and Bjornson have been 

written by a distinguished critic who has won perhaps as 

wide a recognition in England and America as in continental 

Europe. The author’s “first impression ” of Ibsen was writ- 

ten as long ago as 1867, a‘**second impression ” in 1882, and a 

**third impression” in 1898. In republishing these impres- 

sions Dr. Brandes has made no correction or modification of 

any moment. The essays, therefore, describe Ibsen as 

Brandes understood him at three different stages in his lit- 

erary career. When Brandes first wrote about him Ibsen 

was between thirty-eight and thirty-nine, the second time 
he was fifty-four, and last year, when the third impression 
was written, Ibsen had completed his seventieth year. Dr. 

Brandes’s studies make up a uniform record of progressive 

criticism of a single personality. His study of Bjérnson 

however, stops at the year 1882, Itis to be regretted that 

Dr. Brandes did not see fit to write a supplementary essay 

covering Bjérnson’s work since that date. 


An Introduction to the Study of Dante. By John Ad- 
dington Symonds. Fourth Edition. 8vo, pp. 288. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $2. 

Six yearsafter the death of the author and twenty-seven 
years after the first publication of the book, we now welcome 
the fourth edition of Symonds’ * Introduction to the Study 
of Dante,” a work which has won for itself a place in our 
literature such as few purely critical essays can ever hope to 
attain. 
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A History of Literary Criticism in the Renaissance. By 
Joel Elias Spingarn. 12mo, pp. 330. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. $1.50. 

Dr. Spingarn has made a survey of literary criticism in 
Italy, France and England during the time of the Renais- 
sance, his main theme being the critical activity of the six- 
teenth century. The writer’s chief purpose has been to trace 
the origin and causes of the classic spirit in modern litera- 
ated MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 

Uncle Tom’s Cabin ; or, Life Among the Lowly. By 
Harriet Beecher Stowe. With a Critical and Bio- 
graphical Introduction by Thomas Wentworth Hig- 
ginson. 8vo, pp. xxi—527. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co. Sold by subscription. 

The Histories of Herodotus. Translated by Henry Cary. 
With a Critical and Biographical Introduction by 
Basil L. Gildersleeve. 8vo, pp. xxi—568. New York : 
D. Appleton & Co. Sold by subscription. 

Democracy in America. By Alexis De Tocqueville. 
Translated by Henry Reeve. With a Critical and 
Biographical Introduction by John Bigelow. 2 
Vols., 8vo, pp. xlix—417—451. New York : D. Apple- 
ton & Co. Sold by subscription. 

Great Orations, by Clay, Fox, Gladstone, Lincoln, O’Con- 
nell, Phillips, Pitt, Webster, and Others. With a 
Critical Introduction by Thomas B. Reed. 8vo, pp. 
xiii451. New York: D. Appleton & Co. Sold by 
subscription. 

Childe Harold and Other Poems. By Lord Byron. With 
a Critical and Biographical Introduction by Francis 
Hovey Stoddard. 8vo, pp. xvii—504. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. Sold by subscription. 

The very admirable series entitled ‘* The World's Great 
Books,” under the general editorship of Mr. Rossiter Johnson, 
has brought out in its latest issues an edition of De Tocque- 
ville’s ** Democracy in America” with an introduction by 
John Bigelow ;a translation of ** The Histories of Herodotus,” 
with a valuable introduction by so eminent an authority as 
Professor Gildersleeve of ) ohns Hopkins; a reprint of ** Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,” with a biographical sketch of Mrs. Stowe by 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson; a selection cf great ora- 
tions, with an introduction on the art of oratory by the 
Hon. Thomas B. Reed; and a collection of the poems of Lord 
Byron, including ** Childe Harold,”’ with an introduction by 
Francis Hovey Stoddard. All of the volumes contain beau- 
tifully executed frontispieces, besides various other valuable 
illustrations. 


Creation Myths of Primitive America, in Relation to 
the Religious History and Mental Development of 
Mankind. By Jeremiah Curtin. 8vo, pp. xxxix— 
582. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $2.50. 

This volume contains twenty myths taken down word 
for word by Mr. Curtin from Indians who knew no religion 
nor language save their own, and whose chief had not seen 
a white man until years of maturity. One of these myths 
contains an account of the creation of the heavenly house 
in the Central Blue, the highest point in the sky above us. 
This myth describes also the great world fire which was 
extinguished by a flood and also a reconstruction of the 
earth in the form now existing. There is one story in the 
volume which resembles the tale of Helen of Troy; this 
story describes the origin of the first war in the world, not 
among men, but among gods. It is believed that these myths 
antedate the earliest forms of thought represented to usin 
the records of Egypt and Assyria. While Mr. Curtin has 
won his literary reputation as a translator of Sienkiewicz, 
he has been interested for many years in mythology. 


Bird Gods. By Charles de Kay. 12mo, pp. xxiv—249. 
New York: A. S. Barnes & Co. $1.50. 
In this volume Mr. de Kay shows how the ancient leg- 


ends find expression in the worship of birds. While the 
author was consul-general at Berlin he employed some of 
his leisure in studying strange facts in regard to the old 
gods worshiped by the peoples of the Mediterranean and 
Baltic, discovering that a great many of them were origi- 
nally worshiped in the shape of birds. The volume is deco- 
rated by Mr. George Wharton Edwards. 


Mathematical Essays and Recreations. Hy Hermann 
Schubert. Translated by Thomas J. McCormack. 
8vo, pp. 149. Chicago: The Open Court Publishing 
Company. 75 cents. 

This book presents the construction of arithmetic as a 
‘““monistic”? science. Number is defined as the result of 
counting. Arithmetic is made to take the general shape of 
a system of logical forms. The advocates of this system 
hold that it has great zsthetic and logical advantages, and 
high didactic value both to the student and the teacher. 
Professor Schubert is said to be one of the most successful 
teachers of Germany. This is one of the few treatises in 
English that give this pcint of view. 


Etiquette for Americans. By a Woman of Fashion. 
16mo, pp. 273. Chicago: Herbert S. Stone & Co. 
$1.25. 


This little book has been the occasion of considerable 
newspaper discussion, east and west. Whether rightly or 
not, it has been assumed in eastern newspapers that the 
*“Woman of Fashion” hails from Chicago. This assump- 
tion is based, it appears, not so much on what the book con- 
tains as on the fact that Chicago is the place of publication. 
The rules of social intercourse set forth in the book bear no 
prima facie evidence of a Chicago origin. A book of this 
kind must needs be more or less ridiculous, but of this qual- 
ity Chicago surely has no monopoly. The publishers sought 
to produce an “‘ up-to-date’ manual and they. have achieved 


. their aim, whatever New York editors may say. The eti- 


quette of telephoning, bicycling, and smoking (for both men 
and women) has nowhere else been so elaborately treated 
by any writer. 


Elements of Sanitary Engineering. By Mansfield Mer- 
riman. 8vo, pp. 216. New York: John Wiley & 
Sons. 

Prof. Mansfield Merriman’s work on sanitary engineer- 
ing includes a careful discussion of water and its purifica- 
tion, water-supply systems, sewerage systems, and disposal 
of garbage and sewage The book is full of practical sug- 
gestions for municipal officials and boards of health, as well 
as for builders and individual householders. 


SCHOOL AND COLLEGE TEXT-BOOKS. 


New Plane and Solid Geometry. By Wooster Wood- 
ruff Beman and David Eugene Smith. 8vo, pp. 382. 
-Boston : Ginn & Co. $1.35. 

The Essentials of Geometry. By Webster Wells. 
pp. 391. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co. $1.25. 

Plane Geometry. By G. A. Wentworth. Revised Edi- 
tion. 12mo, pp. 256. Boston: Ginn &Co. 85cents. 

Graded Work in Arithmetic. By S. W. Baird. Fifth 
Book : Grammar Grades. 12mo, pp. 356. New York : 
American Book Company. 65 cents. 

Qualitative Analysis for Secondary Schools. By Cyrus 
W. Irish. 12mo, pp. 100. New York: American 
Book Company. 50 cents. 

Stories of Animal Life. By Charles Frederick Holder. 
12mo, pp. 261. New York: American Book Com- 
pany. 60 cents. 

Glimpses of Nature for Little Folks. By Katharine A. 
Griel. 12mo, pp. 103. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 
Boards, 30 cents. 

The High School Hymnal. A Collection of Psalms and 
Hymns for the Use of High Schools and Seminaries, 


8vo, 





THE NEW BOOKS. 


By Irving Emerson. Square 8vo, pp. 175. Boston: 
D. C. Heath & Co. Boards, 35 cents. 

The Last of the Mohicans. By James Fenimore 
Cooper. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
John B. Dunbar. 12mo, pp. xxix—d12. Boston: 
Ginn & Co. %5 cents. 

The Sir Roger de Coverley Papers from The Spectator. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by Mary E. 
Litchfield. 12mo, pp. xxxvii—178. Boston: Ginn 
& Co. 50 cents. ’ 

Lays of Ancient Rome. By Thomas B. Macaulay. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by Moses 
Grant Daniell. 12mo, pp. xvi—145. Boston: Ginn 
& Co. 40 cents. 

The Poems of William Collins. 
duction and Notes, by Walter C. Bronson. 
pp. lxxxv—135. Boston: Ginn & Co. $1. 

The Sir Roger de Coverley Papers from the Spectator. 
With Introduction and Notes by William Henry 
Hudson. 16mo, pp. xxiv—208. Boston: D. C. 
Heath & Co. 40 cents. 

Kenilworth. By Sir Walter Scott. Abridged and 
Edited by Mary Harriott Norris. 12mo, pp. 335. 
New York: American Book Company. 50 cents. 

The Iliad of Homér: Books I., VI., XXII., XXIV. 
Translated by Alexander Pope. Edited, with Notes 
and an Introduction, by Albert H. Smyth. 16mo, 
pp. lv—169. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
Boards, 25 cents. 

Conciliation with America. By Edmund Burke. Ed- 
ited, with Introduction and Notes, by Sidney Carle- 
ton Newsom. i6mo, pp. xxxviii—124. New York: 
The Macmillan Company: Boards, 25 cents. 

Sir Roger de Coveriey Essays from the Spectator. By 
Joseph Addison and Richard Steele. Edited, with 
Notes and an Introduction, by Zelma Gray. 16mo, 
pp. xli—166. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
Boards, 25 cents. 

The Vicar of Wakefield. By Oliver Goldsmith. Ed- 
ited, with Introduction and Notes, by Henry W. 
Boynton. 16mo, pp. xxxiii—206. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. Boards, 25 cents. 

Palamon and Arcite. By John Dryden. Edited, with 
Notes and an Introduction, by Percival Chubb. 
16mo, pp. xxxix—165. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. Boards, 25 cents. 

. Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage. By Lord Byron. Edited, 
with Introduction and Notes, by Andrew J. George. 
16mo, pp. xxxiv—282. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. Boards, 25 cents. 

Comus, Lycidas, and Other Poems. By John Milton. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by Andrew J 
George. 16mo, pp. xxxviii—178. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. Boards, 25 cents. 

Silas Marner. By George Eliot. Edited, with Notes 
and an Introduction, by Edward L. Gulick. 16mo, 
pp. xxiv—216. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. Boards, 25 cents. 

Picciola. By Joseph Xavier Boniface. Translated and 
Edited by Abby L. Alger. 12mo, pp. 166. Boston. 
Ginn & Co. 40 cents. 

Sir Bevis. An Adaptation of ‘‘ Wood Magic,” by Rich- 
ard Jefferies. Edited by Eliza Josephine Kelley. 
12mo, pp. xiv—129. Boston: Ginn & Co. 35 cents, 

The Wonderful History of Peter Schlemihl; The Man 
Who Lost HisShadow. By Adelbert von Chamisso. 
Translated by Frederic Henry Hedge. Edited, with 


Edited, with Intro- 
12mo, 
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Introduction and Notes, by William R. Alger. 12mo, 
pp. 127. Boston: Ginn & Co. 35 cents. 

Through the Year. Book 1., September to January. 
A Supplementary Reader for Third and Fourth 
Year Pupils. By Anna M. Clyde and Lillian Wal- 
lace. Square 12mo, pp. 107. Boston: Silver, Bur- 
dett & Co. 36 cents. 

Through the Year. Book II., February to June. A 
Supplementary Reader for Third and Fourth 
Grades. By Anna M. Clyde and Lillian Wallace. 
Square 12mo, pp. 110. Boston: Silver, Burdett & 
Co. 36 cents. 

Child Life. A First Reader. 
and Mary Frances Blaisdell. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 
cents. 

Child Life in Tale and Fable. A Second Reader. By 
Etta Austin Blaisdell and Mary Frances Blaisdell. 
Square 12mo, pp. 159. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. Boards, 25 cents. 

Advanced Grammar and Composition. By E. Oram 
Lyte. 12mo, pp. 368. New York: American Book 
Company. 75 cents. 

The First Book of Word and Sentence Work ; or, Easy 
Steps in Spelling. By M. W. Hazen. Square 
12mo, pp. 96. Boston: Ginn & Co. 20 cents. 

Aus Deutschen Meisterwerken: Niebelungen, Parci- 
val, Gudrun, Tristan und Isolde. By Sigmon M. 
Stern. 12mo, pp. xxvii—225. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. $1.20. 

Johann Heinrich Jung’s, Genannt Stilling, Lebens- 
geschichte. By Sigmon M. Stern. 12mo, pp. xxvi— 
285. New York: Henry Holt & Co. $1.20. 

Goethe’s Egmont ; Together with Schiller’s Essays, Des 
Grafen Lamoral von Egmont Leben und Tod, and 
Uber Egmont, Trauerspiel von Goethe. Edited, 

. with Introduction and Notes, by Max ‘Winkler. 
12mo, pp. li—276. Boston: Ginn & Co. 90 cents. 

Prinz Friedrich von Homburg: Ein Schauspiel. By 
Heinrich von Kleist. Edited, with an Introduction 
and Notes, by John Scholte Nollen. 12mo, pp. 
Ixxii—172. Boston: Ginn & Co. 90 cents. 

Sappho. Trauerspiel in Fiinf Aufziigen. By Franz 
Grillparzer. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 
by Chiles Clifton Ferrell. 12mo, pp. xxxiii—143. 
Boston: Ginn & Co. 65 cents. 

Goethe’s Hermann und Dorothea. With Introduction 
and Notes by James Taft Hatfield. 12mo, pp. liv— 
187. New York: The Macmillan Company. 60 
cents. 

Lessing’s Minna von Barnhelm; oder, Das Soldaten- 
gliick. With Introduction and Notes by Starr Wil- 
lard Cutting. 12mo, pp. liii—224. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 60 cents. 

Der Letzte. Erzaihlung von Ernst von Wildenbruch. 
Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by F. G. 
G. Schmidt. 12mo, pp. 78. Boston: D. C. Heath & 
Co. Boards; 25 cents. 

Waldnovellen. Six Tales by Rudolf Baumbach. With 
Notes and a Vocabulary by Wilhelm Bernhardt. 
12mo, pp. 164. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co. Boards, 
35 cents. 

Eingeschneit. Eine Studentengeschichte von Emil 
Frommel. With Introduction, Notes and Vocabu- 
lary by Wilhelm Bernhardt. 16mo, pp. 122. Bos- 
ton: D. C. Heath & Co. 30 cents. 


By Etta Austin Blaisdell 
Square 12mo, pp. 127. 
Boards, 25 
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